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—— 
“Parade of the Relays” 


The telephone relay fits snugly in the palm 
of your hand. But, to tell the story of how this 
mighty little device handles 180 million calls 
daily, in the nation’s telephone exchanges, is 
quite a project. 


On-the-scene photography, animation and 
stop motion techniques are combined in the 
motion picture, “‘Parade of the Relays,’ pro- 
duced for the Bell Telephone System, by... 
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Retail Food Linage 
For the Year 1951 


Ou 3rd Morn. 4th Morn. 
Am Paper Paper Paper Paper Paper Paper 


= In 1951 the Journal-American published more retail 
grocery advertising and more total grocery advertis- 


Pore “ew ing than has ever been published by a New York 


York housewives 


before they go to metropolitan newspaper. 

market through ” ‘ 

New York’s largest The Journal-American carried more than double the 

home-going news- retail food linage of any other New York newspaper. 
9 y pap 

paper... the over- 

whelming choice of yy the Journal-American carried more retail grocery 

wow varw tore linage than all the morning papers combined... and 

grocers for volume 9 

sales and quick more than the other two evening papers combined. 


stock turnover. 


The Journal-American has now led all other New York 
papers in retail food linage for nine consecutive years. 
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Avondale's Fight 
For Brand Name Identity 


“Before long we’re going to have to make a major change in 

| licy. If we’ i wie 
45 000 F d K d | management policy. we're to expand volume, get more 
’ oun rymen ea market stability and achieve better control over our markets, 


we're going to have to begin to advertise a brand name to 
FOUNDRY the consumer... .” 
By A. B. Ecke, Senior Associate Editor : 


nN 
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Fairy Tale Ad Theme Sparks 
Dealer Interest for Gelden State 


To nearly everyone, ice cream means a good time... and 
nearly everyone loves a story. Add up these facts, and what 
do you get? Answer: A smash-hit campaign theme. Meet 
“The Wizard of Ohs and Ahs”—and his “six-foot ice cream 
cones.” 
By Clark Pettit, Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager, 
CRONE DUNGe CG, TA. 5 oie ke ook eh iterirevicie nines qo cone wei 


CONTESTS 


Does It Pay to Shoot the Works 
In a Single $50,000 Sales Contest? 


You recall the situation: Appliance prospects were sitting it 
out last fall. Panic buying was over. Factories had plenty of 


metal. Inventories were top-heavy. Here’s what happened 
FOR NEWS during Hotpoint’s Touchdown Sales Drive. 30 


OF THEIR INDUSTRY CORRESPONDENCE 


Your Secretary and You: Get 
Together to Improve Your Letters! 


Doesn’t this “conversation” between a boss and his new 
helper make you just a bit self-conscious about some of your 
faults as a dictater? And doesn’t Dr. Bender’s suggestion 
about a “dictation team” make a lot of sense? 

By Dr. James F. Bender, Director, National Institute for 
Human Relations 


Production | GOVERNMENT 


lf Courts Give FTC More Power, 
Will Congress Take it Away? 


Purchasing 


Engineering 


There are straws in the congressional wind that the Robin- 


It's easy to understand why when you realize son-Patman Act may be amended if FTC is upheld in pend- 


that nowhere else can foundrymen find so much gh as ag. Big ey there’s a a that sing 
. ’ Oo iscounts force y competition wi ye Written into law. 
news about the foundry industry. FOUNDRY’s By Jerome Shoenfeld, Washington Editor ................ 56 
editorial staff concentrates on the job of 
keeping foundrymen up-to-date on develop- INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 
ments in Washington, and in the financial and How to Determine Potentials and 
industrial centers as they affect the foundry Set Quotas for Distributors 
industry. Their alert reporting and timely Mr. Brendel works out a practical application of the ‘Mill 
j Supply Index.” He cites eight other sources of basic data for 
features have helped make FOUNDRY the market analysis. You'll put more believeability into your 
most influential publication in this field by fg eg i if has a a a. j - 
1s ; y Leuis H. Brendel, Merchandising Director, James Thomas 
providing foundrymen with facts, figures and SE Aa Sw de sorers ardacictriece 7 tara eee ice 8's Fares em eatelo eas 121 


information they can depend on. This high 


reader interest—cover-to-cover readership MANPOWER 

among 45,000 foundrymen—gives your ad- Youth and "Death of a Salesman" 

vertising the world’s biggest audience of Will the Willy Loman characterization scare them away 
Sail wory wnt from salesmanship as a career? To keep the perspective, Co- 
oundrymen e " 


lumbia has produced for schools, “Career of a Salesman.” 34 


How Many Men 


U N D RY For Adequate Sales Coverage? 
N'BIP When a territory is under-manned, we get high-spotting and 


cream-skimming. When it is over-manned, we get excessive 


A Penton Publication sales costs in proportion to volume. Here’s how Remington 


Payor. op ge Rand Inc. analyzes territory needs in terms of men. 
CCA} Penton Building . By Willard M. Fox, Director of Market Research, Reming- 
Cleveland 13, Ohio Ce IN Gc crc hoc een as elon cine Neaceseaineuaaae 62 
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“ARKET DEVELOPMENT 


Creative Selling Opens 
New Paper Towel Markets 


If a new product idea sounds absurd on the face of it... 
or others have tried and failed to win consumer acceptance 
. take Brown Paper’s word that you still can carve out 
additional uses for one of man’s oldest-products: paper. 
Dy Geermate Cr. PEMCey axis 6. asin s v5 vin ses onde vmsin Sin sies 40 


‘It Takes a Million to Launch a New 
Food Product''—True or False? 


At least in the case of Cheney’s Choice salad dressing, false! 
Today Cheney’s products are on specialty food store shelves, 

and chain distribution is on the way. It all began with five 
dollars—in an apartment kitchen. 

ae PRET TOI, = vices sete gn soar sin boca cuca raver Spates Oeste tei Fie 105 


"Hat Trick"’ Pays Off 

—Even for Defense Sales 
Whether you sell washing machines to consumers—or seek 
military contracts—you still need salesmen to match your 
facilities with prospects’ needs. Here’s how Speed Queen has 
booked enough subcontracts to keep one shift busy. ........ 76 


RESEARCH 


Industrial Sales Chiefs 
Get Assist on Research 


Answers to basic marketing problems, including ways to 
secure the most effective use of media, will be uncovered by 
the newly-launched Industrial Advertising Research Institute. 46 


SALESMANSHIP 


Mac's Big "How": Show ‘Em, 
Tell ‘Em, Show 'Em Again 


There’s more to the story of Mac’s Super Gloss than demon- 
stration, but demonstration is the hard core of the sales policy 
that lifted volume to near two million. The products: main- 
tenance items for cars sold through the automotive trade. 
ey Os: EES. NN 6 ode ono ctma cio emwre vw es rele Mae 48 


SALES POLICIES 


"Total Sales" Take Over ait Burroughs (cover story) 


After six decades of “factory” dominance, a sales-minded 
management in five years doubles volume, triples profit. With 
streamlined production and products, stronger selling and 
advertising, new customer research, employe and public rela- 
tions, Burroughs, more than ever, means business. 

By Lawrence M. Hughes, Special Feature Editor .......... 24 


SALES TRAINING 


Tape-Recorded Research 

Trains 'Em to Talk 
W. A. Taylor tape-records their liquor dealers’ verbatim 
reactions to sales presentations, transcribes the material and 
prints it in sales training bulletins which are sent to dis- 
CR BN osc. 5-6 are tw mele ein aidiane k hala euemin eee Borer 102 


How to Be Bright about 
Selling Brassieres 


Peter Pan puts a training clinic on the road to help retail 
buyers and saleswomen learn the niceties of style, fit and 
value. Retail management is interested, because foundation 
garments of all kinds are high-profit merchandise. ........ 113 
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Why more than 
9 500 
Companies 
Advertise in 
Thomas Register 


‘| They know that Thomas Register pro- 
Q duces important direct sales leads... 


and plenty of them, 


They know that Thomas Register is 
Qe the accepted source-of-supply for 
American Industry and government pro- 
curement offices... they receive top-quality 


sales leads regularly. 


5) They know that Thomas Register is 
Q used for more buying information 
than any other source... they use it them- 


selves and know its full value. 


Of the more than 9,500 Thomas 

Ag Register advertisers, over 2,000 use 
no other media of any kind... these ex- 
clusive 2,000 live and grow from sales 


produced thru Thomas Register. 
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THOMAS 
REGISTER 


The Only Paid Circulation in the Field — ABC 96% Paid 
»1 EIGHTH AVENUE — NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Davenport, lowa: Rock Island, Moline, East Moline, Illinois 


Lineage Leaders! 


Use the 
Davenport 


Newspapers 


1951 FIGURES 


@ THE ONLY QUAD-CITY NEWSPAPERS 
WITH RUN-OF-PRESS COLOR* AND 
COLOR COMICS — FURTHER PROOF 
OF UNQUESTIONED LEADERSHIP! 


@ ONLY THESE NEWSPAPERS PROVIDE 
HOME-DELIVERED CIRCULATION 
THROUGHOUT THE QUAD-CITIES! 


*Available for the 


\3 ‘/ past ten years. 
The Ouly “a a 
Rund-Bitty —i — Newspapers 


BA EVENING Se 


The New The Evening 
MORNING DEMOCRAT DAILY TIMES 
The Sunday DEMOCRAT & TIMES 
HEADQUARTERS: DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Serving the Quad-Cities of Davenport, lowa; Rock Island, Moline, East Moline, Illinois 


Represented Nationally by JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. Lexington 2-! 760 


EDITORIAL 


IN ss 5 vais dv daccaonewrasitans Philip Sa 
MANAGING EDITOR ................ A. R. Hahn 
ASSOC. MANAGING EDITOR. .John H. Celdwel 
SPECIAL FEATURE EDITOR..Lawrence M. Hughe; 


SENIOR ASSOCIATE EDITOR......... Alice Ecke 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS.......... Harry Woodward 

James M. Singleton, D. G. Baird 
TROUSTMIAL, EDITOR. ccciccccscccees Harry Kursh 
CHICAGO EDITOR... ....cccccces Lester B. Colby 
WASHINGTON EDITOR....... Jerome Shoenfeld 
ROVING GOITOR.... so ccccccvecscs A. G. Mezerit 


CONSULTING ECONOMIST..Peter B. B. Andrew: 


Re OP ECE Philip Patterson 
PRODUCTION MANAGER........... Mary Camp 


ASS'T. PRODUCTION 
MANAGERS...Aileen Weisburgh, Erika Gendts 


READERS' SERVICE BUREAU...... H. M. Howard 
LIBRARIAN..................05. Mary Lou Martin 


ADVERTISING 


PROMOTION MANAGER...Christopher Anderson 
ASS'T. PROMOTION MANAGER Madeleine Roark 
PRODUCTION MANAGER.... ..Joy Nicholson 
FIELD MANAGERS 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. (386 Fourth Avenue 
Lexington 2-1760): Merril V. Reed, W. E 
Dunsby, Wm. McClenaghan, John W 
Hartman. 


CHICAGO |, ILL. (333 N. Michigan Avenue 
State 2-1266): C. E. Lovejoy, Jr.. W. J 
Carmichael. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. (15 East de la 


Guerra, P. O. Box 419, Santa Barbara 
6405): Warwick S. Carpenter. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


IIIS dsc bssecudedoonades R. E. Smaliwood 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER............ C. V. Kohl 
$8.00 a year; Canada, $9.00; Foreign $1/0.00 

SALES MEETINGS 


(quarterly, Part Il of SALES MANAGEMENT); 
editorial and production offices: The Essex, | 3th 
and Filbert, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


OFFICERS 

PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER....... Raymond Bil 
GENERAL MANAGER............ Philip Salisbury 
ASS'T. GENERAL MANAGER..John W. Hartman 
po eee Edward Lyman Bill 
VICE PRESIDENTS.............. C. E. Lovejoy, Jr 


Merril V. Reed, W. E. Dunsby, R. E. Smallwood 


SALES MANAGEMENT, with which is incorpo: 
rated PROGRESS, is published semi-monthly on 
the first and fifteenth except in May and Novem- 
ber when it is published on the first, tenth and 
twentieth. Affiliated with Bill Brothers Publis! 9 
Corp. Publication (printing) offices, 34 Noth 
Crystal St.. East Stroudsburg, Pa. Address mail 
to New York office. Entered as second ss 
matter May 27, 1942 at the Post Office, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., under the act of March 3, 
Copyright February 15, 1952 by Sales Manase 
ment, Inc. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


|Nothing interests people 
like themeolvee! 


MM. METRO is unlike any other mass 
magazine. It is not edited at a central point 
for the country as a whole — it is individually edited 
in 25 cities for the people of these great markets! 
All other mass magazines — including the other 
Sunday magazines — have, of necessity, a general 
character, with articles, pictures and style that are 
“safe”, not angled at any particular region. 
Metro’s character is specific — tailor-made for 
each major segment of its huge, national audience. 
An average of 52% of the contents of Metro is of 
specific local interest — pictures and articles by and 
about local people. More than half the editorial con- 
tent is about the things that interest people most — 
themselves, their neighbors, their community. So 
people read Metro more eagerly, more intently. 
Metro differs from other mass magazines in an- 
other way: Metro carries local retail advertising — 


ads of the leading stores. Do women look at ads in 
Metro? You bet they do! 

Now notice two other points about this local adver- 
tising. First, it gives you an indication of how well 


Metro pulls. Your Metro representative will show 
you figures that will make your eyes bulge! Second, 
because retailers advertise in Metro themselves, they 
read Metro. These retailers are your immediate cus- 
tomers, people you want to be sure see your ads. 

Metro differs from other mass magazines in still 
another way — perhaps the most important way of 
all. Metro has the world’s largest magazine circula- 
tion! It reaches more readers than any other maga- 
zine you can buy space in! Metro accompanies the 
Number One Sunday newspaper in city after city — 
for a total circulation of more than 14,000,000. 
And Metro is consistently the best-read section of 
these papers! 

Metro’s character, Metro’s closeness to its readers 
— plus Metro’s unmatched circulation — combine to 
make Metro the magazine that offers national adver- 
tisers their greatest potential. 

Make Metro your Sunday Basic Buy — for in 
Metro you reach more people, get closer to them 
and sell them more easily than you will in any other 
mass magazine! 


OVER 14 MILLION CIRCULATION! 
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Our New AMPRO 


projector is always 
booked solid! 


W sy9p 


You, too, will cut training 
time... boost sales with 
the compact, 29 Ib. Stylist 


Because it’s actually the most practical 
projector for business use, the light- 
weight Ampro Stylist will be booked 
solid in your company, too! You'll find 
this high precision sound projector will 
pay for itself many times over—cuts 
job training time in half—increases 
sales while reducing selling costs—and 
it’s a great help in bettering public and 
personnel relations. What's more, the 
Stylist weighs a mere 29 lbs.—your 
office boy can tote it anywhere. And 
your secretary can thread and set it up 
ready to run in seconds, thanks to 
Ampro’s simplified film cradle and cen- 
tralized controls. Full hour reel show- 
ings, too! Comes complete with 8” 


speaker and carrying 
. oo aR $39900 


iz 7 
1 
1 AMPRO CORP., Dept. USN-2 ; 
; 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, ILLINOIS 1 
' Rush FREE literature on amazing Ampro ; 
; Stylist and name of nearest dealer. , 
’ i] 
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Of Shaves, Cigars and Tithing .. . 


Yearn for the “good old days,” when income taxes were a torture 
undreamed? Before you get lost in nostalgia you’d better read the 
following. Our West Coast editor discovered it in some files .. . 


Instructions to Employees 
(about 1870) 
By P. W. Madsen of The P. W. Madsen Furniture Co. 
Salt Lake City 


Our Business Code 


Store open at 7:00 a.m. and close at 8:00 p.m. 
except on Saturday, then store open at 7:00 a.m. and close at 
9:00 p.m. This is in effect the year round. This store 

will remain closed each Sabbath. 


Duties of Employees 


Sweep floors, dust furniture, office shelves and show cases. Re- 
member, “Cleanliness is next to Godliness.” Trim wicks, clean 
chimneys and fill lamps. Make your pens carefully (but you may 
whittle the quills to suit your individual taste). Open the win- 
dows for fresh air. Each clerk should bring in one bucket of 
water and one scuttle of coal. These things are necessary to 
prepare us for the day’s business. 


Any employee who smokes Spanish cigars, uses liquor in any 
form, gets shaved at the barber shop, or frequents pool halls or 
public dance halls will give his employer every reason to suspicion 
his integrity, worthy intentions, and his all-around honesty. 


Each employee is expected to pay his tithing, that is 10% of 
his annual income, to the Church. No matter what one’s income 
might be, you should not contribute less than $25 per year to the 
Church. Each employee will attend Sacrament Meeting and 
adequate time will be given to each employee to attend Fast 
Meeting. Also you are expected to attend your Sunday School. 


Men employees will be given one evening off each week for 
courting purposes. Two evenings each week, if they go regularly 
to Church and attend to Church duties. After any employee has 
spent his thirteen hours of labor in the store, he should then spend 
his leisure time in the reading of good books, and the contem- 
plating of the Glories, and the building up of the Kingdom of 
God. 


P. W. Madsen 


A Sip of History 


Next to water, beer is practically the oldest thirst quencher extant. 
Rumor hath it that the ancients even drank their brew for reasons 
other than thirst. But the point is, beer is an invention thousands of 
years old. And C. Schmidt & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia brewers of 
Schmidt’s Beer and Schmidt’s Tiger Head Ale, are making an all- 
out drive to lend tone to beer drinking. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


we 


=< 


expand your sales in a 


GROWING market! 


Growing steadily year after year, the Indianapolis market will help 


nw 


your sales go up and up, just like Hoosier Hank. This rich metropolitan 
area does "measure up.” Incomes average more than 40% above the 


national level. There’s plenty of money ready for spending! 


In the last two years, outstanding companies such as Western Electric, 
wo Chrysler have built huge new plants in Indianapolis, employing 10,000 
workers. Between 1940 and 1950 population in the Indianapolis mar- 
ket increased from 460,926 to 552,400* .. . Retail sales volume rose 
from $197,234,000 to $627,565,000 in the same period. Yes, this is 
a growing market ... and it’s big, rich, active, balanced and easily 


accessible for efficient distribution. 


Through Indiana’s two largest daily newspapers, The Indianapolis Star 
a 
Hoosier Hank and The Indianapolis News, your advertisements have “saturation” 


coverage in the Indianapolis metropolitan area, plus a big bonus cov- 


erage of the 44 prosperous, surrounding counties ... some 350,000 


—_— families, in a market spending nearly two billion dollars a year for 
retail goods and services alone. Full market facts, and details of 


services we Offer, are yours for the asking. Write us today! 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY « NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
*U.S. Census 1950 ics 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


YOUR FIRST TEAM FOR SALES IN INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS / ~—_/ 
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The material (Research, says Schmidt, took months.) has been 
incorporated into a series of motion pictures. And the brewing com- 
| pany is using them over TV networks. But Schmidt isn’t stopping 
there. On each telecast it has two college professors who discuss 
ancient beer drinking. Like the lovely Queen Shu-bad of Mesopo- 
tamia. The Queen just loved her beer and used to sip it through a 
long golden “straw” in her throne room. The professors show 
Schmidt’s audience an authentic print of the ancient scene, then 


examine the actual golden stem which Shu-bad used like a modern 

soda straw. Archaeologists recently unearthed the relic and it is in 

the possession of the University of Pennsylvania Museum, which 
| allowed Schmidt to use it. 


Hit it And 


You Get 
Volume 
Sales At 
Low Cost: 


What county 
(only 12 miles | 


square) has 


more sales SIPPING CIDER THROUGH A STRAW? ... Nope, it's beer. And the 


lady doing the watching is Queen Shu-bad. It tasted good then, too. 


potential than 


all but 14 of the | Schmidt’s idea is to show, through objects of art, prints of historic 
scenes and authentic records, how the brewer’s skill has culminated 

nation 3 162 | in had modern scientific processes and controls used in breweries 
such as its own. 

e j 

metropolitan | John Gardiner, Jr., vice-president and sales manager for Schmidt 
puts it this way: ‘“We believe this completely new sales approach in 

areas ? TV commercial advertising is years ahead of anything else now being 


done in the beer industry. By combining our sales message with a 
friendly and informal drama from the pages of history, we have 
succeeded in making our commercials both interesting and informa- 


FOR ANSWER: | tive. Favorable public reaction has been immediate and gratifying.” 


The company has been teasing the local populace about other 


» Call Miss King films it will be showing. Among them: the story of the ancient 
in New York (her phone Egyptians offering beakers as tokens of betrothals ; the story of ancient 
number is MUrray Hill 5-1060) brewing methods as described by old Greek writers in producing 

“bryton” (beer), a favorite mealtime drink in the days of Socrates. 
or After these: the story of old English ale (later brewed by the Colon- 


n ists), so scarce in some parts of the world that it was actually sipped, 
7 Miss Keegan drop by drop, from silver spoons! Then there will be a film depicting 
in Chicago (her | William Penn brewing his own beer on his estate, “Pennsbury-on- 
number is FRanklin 2-1590) | the-Delaware.”’ 
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Southern farm market: 


Farm and Ranch = Southern Agriculturist 


RFD Circulation 


in the South 


858,227 


Prove it for yourself—take a look at the following RFD circulation of the 4 major farm 
magazines having circulation in the 15 Southern states comprising this record-breaking 


There are 2,638,528 farms in the South (including ranches and plantations—1950 Census) 


Ratio to all 
Southern Farms 


Farm and Ranch 


Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
318 Halliburton Bldg. 


Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
814 Central Tower 


318 Murfreesboro Road 
Nashville 10, Tenn. 
Telephone: 42-5511 


FE;RUARY 


IT TAKES MORE THAN 
ONE...T0 GET THE 
JOB DONE! 


For more information, write, wire or phone 


any of our offices listed here. 


Atlanta 1 
1036 Peachtree St. N.E. 
Elgin 1800 


Dallas 2 
2027 Young St. 
Riverside 1181 


Progressive Farmer 700,159 26.5 
Country Gentleman 343,540 13.0 
Farm Journal 299 ,522 11.4 
2,201,448 83.4 


/ More Southern Farm Families Read 

Farm and Ranch-Southern Agriculturist 

Than Any Other Publication. 
Circulation Guarantee 


1,290,000 


New York 17 
122 E. 42nd St. 
Murray Hill 5-6815 


Chicago 1 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Dearborn 2-5182 


WHO ACCLAIMED NATION’S BEST 


RADIO NEWS OPERATION IN 195! 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RADIO 
NEWS DIRECTORS MAKE AWARD AT 
ANNUAL CONVENTION IN CHICAGO 


Des Moines, Iowa (Nov. 18)—This 
city’s famous 50,000-watt Station WHO, 
has been awarded one of the broadcasting 
industry's most coveted prizes — the 1951 
Distinguished Achievement Award fot 
Radio News, sponsored by the National 
Association of Radio News Directors. 
The presentation was made on November 
17 at the NARND’s Annual Convention 
in Chicago. 

In making the award, Baskett Mosse, 
chairman of the judges’ committee, said 
**,. .we are happy to announce tonight that 
radio station WHO, Des Moines, Iowa, 
was selected as the outstanding radio news 
operation in the United States for 1951. 
. The committee felt that special 
recognition should be given to News Di- 
rector Jack Shelley and his very fine and 
veteran news staff”, 


BEST EQUIPMENT, VETERAN 
STAFF, BIG BUDGET 

The WHO News Bureau has an im- 
pressive physical plant: seven leased-wire 
machines; a portable battery-operated 
tape recorder; a telephone recorder; three 
short-wave monitors for state and city 
police and fire department broadcasts; 
a number of subscription services; and 
a library which includes several special- 
ized news encyclopedia. 

The seven leased-wire machines include 
two Associated Press, two United Press 
and three International News Service 
machines. This is by far the greatest num- 
ber of leased-wire machines servicing any 
radio station in this section of the coun- 
try, and exceeds the leased-wire service 
available to many of the country’s leading 
daily newspapers. On'v two of the seven 


14 


| 


Shelley and Veteran Staff Praised 


other 


wires — the 
five bring in detailed stories known as 


machines are “radio” 


‘press’ wire service. Press wire service 
gives lengthy accounts and the three 
news services bring in three different 


versions of the big stories around the 
world. This necessitates constant boiling 
down, rewriting and sifting of details, 
playing up news of local interest — all 
tailored to fit a split-second time period. 


NINE VETERAN REPORTERS 
EDIT AND BROADCAST NEWS 

The WHO News Bureau is headed by 
veteran Jack Shelley, and includes eight 
other full-time men and a secretary. Eight 
of the men are college-trained reporters, 
rewriters and broadcasters, all of whom 
are heard on the air. The ninth man is 
a specialist in political reporting. The 
ten people on the staff represent a total 
of 85 years’ experience with WHO. Five 
of the News Bureau staff have been with 
WHO ten or more years. 

In addition to the regular full-time staff, 
the WHO News Bureau maintains a staff 
of 75 correspondents — or part-time re- 
porters — throughout Iowa and in South- 
ern Minnesota and Northern Missouri, 
heavy WHO listening areas. 


TELEPHONE USED EXTENSIVELY 


The WHO News Bureau uses the local 
and long-distance telephone extensively 
to supplement and verify the regular news 
services’ coverage. Staff members check 
directly with peace officers and hospitals 
each morning to get accident reports and 
accident victims’ conditions which may 
have changed since the late night news 
reports. In many instances, the leased- 


| 


wire services do not clear this ty 


. . . o! 
information until too late for a 7:36 a.m 
—or even an 8:45 a.m.— newscast 


Telephone checks also minimize th 
sibility of loss of news when event 
place in remote areas, distant from 
news service reporter. 


STAFF WORKS TWO SHIFTS 

The WHO News Bureau maintains 2 
morning and a night shift. There is 
tain amount of specialization within 
shift in that one man may be ass 
Washington and foreign news, an 
Iowa news, and a third miscellaneous 
human-interest stories. Whatever _ the 
assignment, the reporter stays on it for an 
indefinite period, building up a_ back. 
ground for that specific job, and becoming 
a specialized reporter on that shift. Eaci 
shift writes its news copy especially fo; 
the men who will be airing it. 


$100,000 ANNUAL BUDGET 

To operate its award-winning News 
Bureau and to provide Iowa-Plus listen. 
ers with unexcelled news coverage 
WHO spends more than $100,000 annu 
ally. This figure is believed to be one o! 
the highest figures in the Nation. 


PUBLIC SERVICE EXTRAS 

In addition to its regular news ser. 
vices, the WHO News Bureau provide 
its listeners with a variety of public. 
service extras. These include free an. 
nouncements regarding public and private 
meetings during periods of extreme 
weather conditions, up-to-the-minute 
reports on road and weather conditions 
and emergency calls on newscasts t 
locate families or members of families 
who are traveling or are visiting awa 
from home, etc. The News Bureau has 
also developed a system whereby a cop 
of each newscast mentioning an low 
serviceman is sent to the next of kit 
This service has required the cooperatior 
of local postmasters in many cases be. 
cause of the lack of a street address or 
the name of the next of kin. Management 
at WHO considers the public service 
aspect . . . the many extra “little things’ 
that WHO does for its listening public 
. . . to be the difference between a routine 
news operation and one that is contribut- 
ing to the welfare of the community. This 
— then — is the difference between a good 
news operation and the “Best Radio News 
Operation in the United States”’. 


BETTER NEWS—BETTER AUDIENCES 

The leadership of WHO's News Ser 
vice is only one of many reasons wh! 
WHO is Iowa's greatest advert: ing 
value. The 1951 Iowa Radio Audi-nce 
Survey, accepted by leading advertisers 
and agencies as a completely author:ta 
tive analysis of listening habits in his 
state, shows that WHO is by far ‘he 
“most-listened-to” station in Iowa, W vite 
for your copy, or ask Free & Peters. 


+ WHO for fowa Plus! + 
DES MOINES .... 50,000 WA"TS 
Col. B. J. Palmer, President — 

P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 


FREE & PETERS, INC. 


National Representatives 
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YOS- | 
take 
uF ue 
S 2 Footnotes on "Death of a Salesman 
cer. a mney ne 
act The author of ‘‘Death of a Salesman” has made it perfectly clear 
ne why he cast Willy Loman, the failure, in the role of a salesman, A 
her vear after his play opened on Broadway, Arthur Miller (turn to | 
OUs ‘ > e icte ‘ > , > 7] . 2 "he a yar) < ” " k 
the page 34) predicted that the time will come when people will look T e Tacoma Mar et 
pe back at us astonished that we saw something holy in the competition 
ick. tor the means of existence.” If you're opposed to competitive selling | Demands Complete 
ing you naturally pick the strongest characterization for your ideas. 


n | Local Coverage” 


We never have shared the alarm expressed by some in selling that 
Willy Loman will undermine the public’s esteem for those in sales 
work. Salesmen are spread throughout our society. They are relatives 


Says C. A. Olson 


WS aye ; ; : 
oe or friends of anyone whom you care to name. It’s easy for us to see Olson Brokerage Co., 
ge that Willy Loman was a failure, but we doubt that Arthur Miller Seattle, Wash. 

nu will persuade many buyers or sellers that competition is not desirable 


in our society. Mr. Olson’s company represents 
some of the nation’s leading 


food lines, has been in business 


It’s one of those little twists of life that there are—for sales peo- 


er § ple—intriguing family relationships involved in ‘Death of a Sales- 

de Pe Se : 2 more than 20 years. 

lic man.’ The author’s father was a clothing salesman, his brother has 

an- been a salesman for 15 years, and the brother of Willy Loman in He has this to say about 
ate the movie (Fredric March) is a real-life sales manager! ‘Siemens 

me 

ut 


“We do a large percentage of 
, We Suggest a Reply our business in the Tacoma 
market. It always gets separate 
coverage by our salesmen. We 
believe our lines must be ad- 
vertised and merchandised 
locally in Tacoma. Otherwise 
we lose a large degree of im- 
pact in our Puget Sound area.” 


Senator Joe McCarthy is about to ask—and he may have done so | 
ha by now—many of you to help him settle a beef he has with Henry 
op R. Luce and Time, Inc., publications. 


The reason: Time ran a cover story October 22, 1951, on Wis- 
be- consin’s junior Senator. The Senator who, to the way of thinking of 
0 many Americans, has flung wild and unsupported charges at many 


people, now suddenly feels stung by Time's account of his own 

3” political and business life to date. So the Senator crys’ “foul” and snd we wan. “The TNE ee 
lic announces he’s going to get even by appealing for help from Time's Seen... . @:eleteliy ilee 
- idvertisers. That means many of you. autet, detindy eed GN 
his “ae D — : f . by the dominant News Tribune." 
we The Senator announced his intentions in a letter he dispatched to 

WS Henry R. Luce on January 28. Says he: Ask Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker 

Company. 
; “As you, of course, know I am preparing material on Time 
e1 magazine to furnish to all of your advertisers so they may be fully 


iware of the type of publication which they are supporting. I do 
this not because of any personal feeling which I have toward you 


yr any of the staff of Time magazine, but because I feel that I would Al 
be derelict in my duty as a United States Senator, who has been cog 
‘lected to represent the American people, if I failed to expose every 


‘ancerous growth which is endangering the health of this country. 
[ am sure you will agree that the policy of Time magazine to throw 
pebbles at Communism generally but to then parallel the Daily 
Worker's smear attack upon individuals who start to dig out the 
rs langerous secret Communists, is rendering almost unlimited service 

to the Communist cause and undermining America.” 


News Tribune 


Over 82,000 Circulation, A.B.C 


; ict , : and KTNT 
To editors, this kind of attack is an old story. Every editor is | T it Radi 
subject to the laws of libel. Senator McCarthy, or anyone else who } ransit Radio 
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There is 
no such thing 
asa 


television 
home 


Proof? It's all in a startling new WNEW report, 


along with evidence of just how big New York radio is — 
of how fabulously big WNEW is today — after four years of television. 


Copies are available to advertisers and agencies upon request. 


WNEW 


1130 | ON YOUR DIAi 
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feels he has been slandered or libeled, can sue instantly. But being 
miffed about how others view you is something else. In such cases, 
» petty often shout, “I'll tell your advertisers on you!” Actually, 
w of them do. In the cold light of the morning they probably 
alize how ridiculous they are. 


Ironically, neither Mr. Luce, nor any one in his organization, has 
et received the original letter from Senator McCarthy. (The regis- 
ered letter—return receipt from addressee only—was returned by 
1e Post Office to the Senator because Mr. Luce is in Europe.) But 
Senator McCarthy released the letter to the press anyway. 


The old-fashioned country editor with a ramrod backbone would 
tell the complainer to go to hell. If Senator McCarthy actually does 
ask advertisers to start a boycott, we recommend that they be equally 
blunt. 
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SALES YS QUOTA 
SALES 
=---" QUOTA 


y ? YOU SIMPLY CANT LIVE WITH 
// Smart SinNcE WIS SALES FOR 
i ‘Sil EXACTLY HIT QUOTA. 


Why Subscriber Harold Smith 
Has That "Chesty" Feeling 


It was with tongue in cheek, we’re sure, that Subscriber Harold 
Smith, sales manager, Hodell Chain Division, The National Screw 
& Mfg. Co., laid his 1951 sales forecast before his boss. If, for the 
first three months, he walked around snapping his galluses, he had, 
you'll notice on the chart, every reason to do so. But between June 
and July he probably needed those galluses to hold up his hopes. 
\nd then, like the hero in a western movie, the sales curve came to 
his rescue at the finish. He closed out at 100.6% of his quota. 


We asked Mr. Smith to share with our readers the logic behind 
‘is prediction. Generously, he willingly agreed to do so. His formula 
; simple: 

a=last year’s sales 

h=percentage of increase felt to be reasonable 

c=deterrent factors in individual territories 

d=pure crystal ball or expressed as 

a+b—c+d=Q-X 

“Oh,” warns Mr. Smith, ‘‘that X is a conglomerate of govern- 

ent regulations covering steel supplies, wages, labor relations, price 
eilings, plating materials, and all such stuff.” 

If Subscriber Smith, or any other sales manager who applies his 


ormula, hits his quota on the nose this year, we'll designate them 
he Miracle Men of 752. 
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1950 Farm 


Income of 
$98,695,000* 


*Sales Management, 1951 
Survey of Buying Power 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of Sales Management for the fortnight ending February 15, 1952 


MORE BUTTER, SAYS WASHINGTON 


By the time this issue reaches you it is very likely that 
news from Washington will spell out a decision to allo- 
cate more scarce materials for civilian lines, commencing 
in mid-spring and continuing at an accelerated pace dur- 
ing the balance of the year. 


This means more materials for automobiles, home appli- 
ances, other civilian metals, new houses and commercial 
construction, 


It seems to be a calculated risk based on a feeling that 
a world war is not in the immediate offing, that some- 
thing must be done to diminish unemployment in areas 
where severe cuts have been made in civilian goods and 
where defense orders do not fill the gap, and that such 
a relaxation will effectively fight inflation and yield in- 
creased tax revenues from individuals and corporations. 


And so we go on record again in predicting that there 
will be plenty of competition, that tough selling days lie 
ahead and that customers may be more scarce than mer- 
chandise. 


BUYING CARTONS—NOT CARLOADS 


A news report from Chicago’s National Housewares 
and Home Appliance Market indicates that 8,000 dealer- 
buyers who last year bought by the carload automatic 
mixers, roasters, shavers, toasters, irons, coffee-makers 
and electric blankets—this year bought by the carton. 


Merchandise was looking for dollars more than dollars 
were looking for merchandise. 


In the field of heavier appliances, the industry seems 
to be threatened with a price war on refrigerators which 
may be so severe as to spell bankruptcy to many distrib- 
utors and dealers. 


Appliance volume increased from $600 million in 1940 
to $3 billion in 1951; in 1940 refrigerators accounted 
tor 67.6% of all major appliance retail sales, but last 
year it made up only 37.8%, indicating that other appli- 
ances with low saturation now represent a sizable share 
of the business. These include electric ranges with a 
saturation of only 21%, electric water heaters 12%, 


“ey natic washers 15%, dishwashers 2%, electric dryers 


~The executives of Hotpoint, Inc., more alert after 
Korea than most manufacturers in sensing the need for 
strong and intelligent selling, warn that price-cutting 
and “deals” have largely replaced salesmanship in the 
reta selling of appliances. “No wonder the public is 
beco tung more and more skeptical of the list prices of 
app! ances,” says E. R. Taylor, vice-president, in a letter 
to Hotpoint dealers. “These desperate price practices 
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educate the people to look for ‘deals’ . . . to expect con- 


cessions . . . and to insist on discounts. 


“We'll admit that cut prices, fantastic premiums, ex- 
orbitant trade-in allowances, and the like, stimulate 
business—for a while. But these benefits are only tempor- 
ary—merely ‘shots in the arm’—palliatives. They’re just 
as insidious—just as dangerous—as dope. They're tre- 
mendously costly—they’re habit-forming—and the need 
for increased dosages continues. 


“While this ‘special deal’ period on some appliances is 
expending itself we see it influencing prices on all appli- 
ances and demoralizing profits for all dealers. We believe 
it is time to take a new look at what the industry has to 
offer those who plan to develop their businesses soundly. 


“The answer is not in going the price route—but in 
SALESMANSHIP — and there is practically no_ sales- 
manship in the industry today. The things that made 
this industry as great as it is—demonstrations, stressing 
features, developing prospects, making home calls—have 
been almost completely abandoned. Instead of recogniz- 
ing the problems that exist and facing up to them in a 
confident, aggressive courageous manner, the habit is to 


ask, ‘What’s the deal?’ ” 


Hotpoint’s answer to the problem it sees coming up is 
a four-point franchising program that includes an across- 
the-board upgrading of dealer performance, replacing 
weak outlets, adding selected specialty dealers and com- 


Percent of 
Total Spending Units 
HAVING... 


SAVINGS ACC’TS. 


45% 44 


\ 
IN THE U.S. 
78% 77 17 75% 
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pleting and developing a department store merchandising 
activity started in 1949. 


FEWER—BUT BIGGER—AIRLINES 


The Civil Aeronautics Board will be busy in coming 
months, deciding on whether or not to give approval to 
a series of important mergers among the airlines. Largest 
merger under consideration would marry Capital and 
Northwest Airlines with a 26,000 mile domestic and 
international route system three other mergers in 
the works are: (1) Mid-Continent and Braniff, (2) 
Colonial and National, and (3) Northeast and Delta. 


Travel by air is one of the few things that are cheaper 
than before World War II, and the competition between 
the big companies, and the competition of the big com- 
panies with the 60 ‘‘non-scheduled” lines, promise still 
lower fares for coach travel. 


American, United and Trans World will now fly you 
(tax not included) coast-to-coast by coach for $99, as 
compared with $158 for a first-class ticket, $88 via one 
of the non-scheduled lines, a bus ticket for $65 or a 
Pullman with roomette accommodations for about $150. 


GETTING ‘EM ALL IN THE ACT 


Seventy-nine representatives of labor organizations on 
the New York Central system are calling on their mem- 
bers to help stimulate trafhc on the railroad, and thereby 
help make secure their jobs. These labor leaders are 
trying to mobilize their members to promote the shipping 
of freight by rail, to keep on the alert for new freight 
or passenger business and to practice courtesy and efh- 
ciency to maintain the business. 


It was a long time coming—but union officials now 
admit that much trafic has been lost to trucks, busses 
and planes—and that the number of people who can be 
kept on railroad payrolls depends on the amount of busi- 
ness being done. 


The Doeskin Products Co. and McKesson & Rob- 
bins have teamed up in a unique sales contest. More 
than 200 shares of M-R stock, worth $10,000, have been 
purchased by Doeskin and offered as prizes to M-R_ house 
salesmen who chalk up the largest sales of the Doeskin 
‘Tissue line during the month of February. 


They call it the “Be a Partner” contest; McKesson 
& Robbins executives are hailing it as a means of fur- 
ther cementing management-employe relations and are 
urging other manufacturers to join the trend in encour- 
aging people in middle-income brackets to invest in 
America. To spark enthusiasm, Doeskin is supplying 
each M-R salesman with a facsimile stock certificate giv- 
ing all details of the contest, a pamphlet prepared by 
the New York Stock Exchange on the ownership of 
stock, and a Wall Street prospectus on M-R common 
stock. Added color is being given the sales meetings 
by use of “Be a Partner’’ theme signs, rolls of especial) 
imprinted ticker tape; and “Journal of Wall Street’ 
handbills which will be distributed “‘newshawk”’ fashion. 


That looks like a ‘“‘natural” as a sales incentive, and 
a plan which could be followed with profit by cther 
sales organizations. 
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MR. MASON DISSENTS—ON DISCOUNTS 


The Federal ‘Trade Commission has been wagiiig 
long fight against discriminatory discounts, but its recent 
ruling setting an absolute limit for discounts on replace. 
ment tires and tubes may not be the signal for a rast 
of similar arbitrary decisions in discount practices, «inc 
it is almost certain that the tire industry will appea! the 
ruling, with final decision years away. 


The FTC ruled by majority decision that a ca:load 
(specified as 20,000 Ibs.) is the quantity bevond which 
no additional discounts may be granted; a buyer wh 
orders twenty carloads may not receive a greater price 
differential than one who takes a single carload, even 
though the manufacturer can show that he realizes sav- 
ings on the larger orders. 


Commissioner Lowell Mason made a vigorous dissent. 
After pointing out that some merchants with an annual 
volume no greater than $35,000 sometimes buy in carload 
lots, he goes on to say: ° 


“The rule as promulgated is irrelevant to the proceed- 
ing and to the alleged facts. “he majority has found 
that the 63 buyers who purchase an annual volume oi 
more than $600,000 of tires and tubes are so few as to 
render the discounts they receive unjustly discriminatory 
and promotive of monopoly. The logical inference fron 
such a finding is that the Commission should prevent 
discounts derived from economies achieved through th 
purchase of larger annual volumes. The majority states 
that the 888 purchasers of annual volumes between $100, 
000 and $600,000 ‘might well be considered’ among the 
few whose purchases involve unjust discrimination o1 
danger of monopoly. However, the majority does not 
undertake to establish a quantity limit at either an annual 
volume of $600,000 or an annual volume of $100,000, 
or, indeed, at any other annual volume. Instead, they dis- 
card the concept of annual volume, and along with it 
they necessarily discard, also, all of the evidence as to 
the effects of prices associated with all annual volumes, 
both large and small. They establish a quantity limit, not 
in terms of annual volume, but in terms of a single pur- 
chase of a so-called carload.” 


Many other of the points made by Commissioner 
Mason make similarly sound marketing sense. Readers 
who would like to study both the majority and minority 
statements should request a copy of file 4203-1 from 
the Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. 


OIL AND PROSPERITY 


Wherever you tind important new oil and gas develop- 
ments, you have an area of increased potential for both 
industrial and retail sales. . . . A year ago the editors 
of World Oil forecast that 44,945 new wells would be 
drilled in 1951; the actual count at the end of the yea! 
showed 44,826 wells drilled; for 1952 they forecast the 
drilling of 45,967 new wells. If you're interested | 
state-by-state analysis of where these wells will be drilled. 
you might ask Tom Nelson of the Gulf Publishing Co.. 
P.O. Box 2608, Houston, Tex., for a copy of “A Let’e1 


from the Publisher on the Oil Situation” dated Janu ir) 
25, 1952. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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Success stories start every Sunday in Iowa... as this big 
3 billion dollar market sits down with the Des Moines 
Sunday Register. 

This one great paper is your special invitation into more 
than 500,000 of Iowa’s best homes every week—everywhere 
in this golden state. That’s 63% of all families—town and 
country! 

For coverage it’s beyond comparison: in 79 out of lowa’s 
99 counties, coverage is from 50% to 100%. In 12 counties 
more, it’s 40% to 49%; at least 21% in the few others. 

You know there’s no other farm market in the world as 
wealthy as Iowa. Maybe you didn’t know that urban-wise, 
Iowa outspends big cities like Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Cleveland. 

The Des Moines Sunday Register is ready to help you in 
this merry market picture. Milline rate, $1.86. 


“Let’s ask Jones how orders are coming in now that we're 
selling all lowa through the Des Moines Sunday Register!” 


PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN 
MARKET RANKING AMONG 
AMERICA’S TOP 20 CITIES 


ABC CIRCULATION Sept. 30, 1951: 
Daily, 371,459—Sunday, 536,752 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER ann [RIBUNE 


Gardner Cowles, President 


Represented by: 


Scolaro, Meeker & Scott—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 


Doyle & Hawley—Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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The things 


Lo become 


that 


what the 


salesmanship 


make America great were first only ideas. 
realities, they had to be sold as good ideas 

Settlement in a new land to escape oppression. Revolution against 
ry. Independence. Democracy. The development of new 

a 

re all mighty ideas that Americans had to be persuaded 


in. Each required sincere, skillful salesmanship 


v idea of the accounting 


ston ledger . 


of its product precluded th 
as a nation face a 


orld at large 


world of the future is to be 


source 
of America’s 


greatness 


rs to preserve liberty at home and around the world. 


n technological and productive genius could fashion 


enjoy today, Americans 
ad to convince millions of people 
better than the idea of the 

was better than 

. that the idea of the 

was better than the 


machine 


idea of the icebox 


It must 


ven as a successful 


oship faces its greatest challenge 
» the world. For ¢ 
teaster i 


it assumed that the intrinsic worth 


necessity for aggressive salesmanship, 
losing battle unless we can demonstrate to the 
that the American concept of democracy i 


any totalitarian ideology 


we must dedicate all our tremendous 
acumen. Lfow well 
ively we now keep America 


ve world... will determine 


Liss THURE 


Burroughs 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


BURROUGHS BELIEVES that “the American 
idea" must be sold more strongly to the 
world. Burroughs sales people are now help- 
ing to project it in 70 countries of the world. 


“Total Sales” Take Over at Burroughs 


After six decades of ''factory'’ dominance, a sales-minded 


management in five years doubles volume, triples profit. 


With streamlined production and products, stronger selling 
and advertising, new customer research, employe and pub- 
lic relations, Burroughs, more than ever, means business. 


At 10:30 a.m. on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 15, 1946, a_ mild-mannered, 
straight-speaking, direct-acting for- 
mer salesman moved into the presi- 
dent’s office in the big red-and-gray 
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building in Detroit which houses the 
headquarters and main plant of a 
then 60-year-old, world-wide opera- 
tion known Burroughs Adding 


Machine Co. 


as 


Within a half hour a new era ws 
being born. 

John Strider Coleman and 
“younger management” who mo 
up with him admit that the era 
not yet be full blown. 

Yet in these first five years : 
have been able to double dollar s 
and, despite sharply increased t: 
to triple profits. 

While. their predecessors in 
years had paid out in dividends 9 
of what Burroughs had earned, ' 
new management in five years poi 
more than $21 million back into 
blood stream of the business. 

At the same time they increas: 
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LAURENCE V. BRITT as chairman intro- 


duced, with President Coleman and 


wages for 15,000 employes and main- 
tained high dividends for 28,000 
owners. 

Even more important, this group 
—headed by Laurence V. Britt, who 
became chairman of the board; Presi- 
dent Coleman, and Ray R. Eppert, 
who moved in then as vice-president 
for marketing and is now executive 
v-p—have strengthened morale and 
eficiency within the organization and 
have built for Burroughs a new 
standing among its customers. 

Today, the company counts for 
more in the $1 billion-a-year Ameri- 
‘an business-equipment industry. And 
among customers in 70 countries 
across the world, Burroughs is help- 
ng to build business. 

Business machines are complicated 
enough to require skilled mechanics 
to make and service them. In Bur- 
roughs mechanical ability not only 
‘reated the machines but the com- 
pany. This point of view had a strong 
hand on its operation and evolution 
through six of its six and one-half 
decad Ss. 

Britt, 


Coleman and Eppert all 


rose by the sales route. When they~ 


moved into top management they ap- 
plied, as Coleman says, “a total sales 
approach to all the company’s prob- 
lems.” 

By 11 o’clock that October morn- 
ing, the new president had dispatched 
by registered mail a letter to all the 
company’s sales and service branches 
in the United States and Canada, to 
end « 25-year-old “no parts’ policy. 
Under this policy Burroughs would 
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is, 


RAY R. EPPERT, the “total sales” approach to all its problems. 


Now executive vice- 


president, Eppert—like Coleman and Britt—moved to top management via the sales route. 


not sell parts to customers to be put 
on the machines they owned. Only 
Burroughs servicemen could install 
them. If it extended Burroughs’ con- 
trol and to that degree its business— 
and service and supply volume runs 
about 25% of the company’s dollar 
total—the policy also irritated and 
alienated a lot of customers. 

Thus was forged the first link in 
a chain of policies based on customer 
choice and needs, intended to serve 
customers better and in the process to 
create a lot more of them. 


The World's a Market 


“c 


Burroughs people believe that ‘‘ev- 
eryone who uses arithmetic needs a 
calculating machine.” They hope in 
time to make adding machines as 
generally indispensable as typewrit- 
ers. But they haven’t yet been able to 
persuade prospects to rush over in 
droves to buy them. 

In their total sales efforts, how- 
ever, the current management has 
developed : 

Stronger relations with employes 
and stockholders, to sell them on 
Burroughs and to get them to sell 
Burroughs ; 

A higher reputation among business 
and the public; 

Better facts, through market re- 
search, on customer needs; 

Improved products to serve them, 
and 

More effective sales and advertis- 
ing, here and abroad, to win more 
among the millions in this almost 


limitless market... . 

Ex-bookkeeper William Seward 
Burroughs invented the first practical 
adding machine in the St. Louis ma- 
chine shop of Joseph Boyer. Boyer 
also was handy at making things. So 
was a young apprentice in his shop, 
Alfred J. Doughty. 

With $100,000 put up by St. Louis 
businessmen, American Arithmometer 
Co. started in 1886. 

But by 1895 only 273 machines 
had been sold. 

Burroughs worked himself sick on 
the adding machine. In 1898, at the 
age of 41, he died. In that year, with 
the sale of 729 machines, the company 
turned the corner. 

Boyer became a vice-president in 
1898; president in 1902. He re- 
mained as president and then chair- 
man until his death in 1930. A cre- 
ative, vigorous, many-sided man, he 
invented devices and organized and 
stimulated sales. In 1905 his force of 
148 commission salesmen found buy- 
ers for 7,804 machines. Quotas, con- 
tests and a fair amount of hullabaloo 
helped. 

In 1920, Boyer’s son-in-law, Stand- 
ish Backus, succeeded him as presi- 
dent. He had arranged the sale of 
Cadillac to General Motors; served 
during the Durant era as GM's sec- 
retary. 

Doughty became factory manager 
in 1922, v-p in 1923, president in 
1943. Until he retired on October 15, 
1946, at the age of 83, he was pri- 
marily interested in production. 


Doughty’s reactions and career 
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seem to have been stamped in large 
degree by a friend and fellow me- 
chanic named Henry Ford. If Bur- 
roughs built well enough, and sold at 
low-enough price, the customers 
would have to buy. The building was 
what mattered. 

But the sales force had really be- 
gun to roll long before. 

Bursting at the seams, American 
Arithmometer Co. was moved bodily 
in 1904 to larger quarters in Detroit. 
Two months later, Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Co., formed with $5 
million stock, bought its assets. 

The present price of Burroughs on 
the New York Stock Exchange is 
$18. Thus the worth of all the com- 
pany’s present five million shares is 
$90 million. On December 31, 1950, 
assets were $73 million and working 
capital $30 million. In the year 1951, 
on $100 million sales—parent com- 
pany only—Burroughs will probably 
make $8 million net profit. 


Patents Helped 


However, its early growth was in- 
sured not only by a good product, 
vigorously sold, but by the protection 
of patents. The $30 million sales 
peak, in 1919, coincided with the 
ending, after renewal, of basic patents 
—and also the end of World War I. 

By then it seemed to be the com- 
pany’s idea that the machines could 
be sold by ‘ramming them 
people’s throats.” 

But meanwhile the business-equip- 
ment business was becoming a free- 
for-all. Other basic ideas, such as the 
cash register, the typewriter and 
then the punch-card system, counted 
too. And competitors were both ag- 
gressive and versatile. Although Bur- 
roughs at first acquired some small 
companies, later it turned down 
others which became the nuclei of 
big competitors. 

Burroughs told the stockholders 
little. For many years the annual re- 
ports were of four pages. On Page 1 
a total of two to four paragraphs 
reported earnings, dividends, current 
ratio of assets to liabilities, and 
always “the company has no funded 
debt.’ Pages 2 and 3 were the bal- 
ance sheet and operations statement— 
minus sales, and Page + listed di- 
rectors and officers. 

Not until the mid-thirties did the 
report list or show products. At that 
time a semi-annual report was intro- 
duced to supplement the annual. 

Although the early management 
had pioneered in constructive steps 
for employe welfare, the reports went 
on for decades without a single refer- 
ence to these helpers. They spoke 


down 
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proudly of the widening circle of 
stockholders, from 1,000 in 1924 to 
24,000 in 1946. Doughty stayed to 
see the 180th consecutive dividend 
paid them. 

The fact that many of these divi- 
dends involved bleeding Burroughs 
was not put down in so many words: 

Between 1930 and 1946 current 
ratio of assets to liabilities dropped 
from 10 to 1 to 2 to 1. Between 1930 
and 1946 net income, after taxes, 
totaled $68.8 million and cash divi- 
dends $61.3 million. In five of these 
17 years the company paid more in 
dividends than it earned. 

But in every year since 1895, Bur- 
roughs has made a profit. The least 
profit in four decades was $850,000 
in 1932, on $19 million sales. “Dur- 
ing the year,” the report stated, 
“dividends amounting to $3,406,690 
were paid... .” 

It was Sales that kept Burroughs 
going. Despite its secondary standing 
in the front office, Burroughs always 
has been able in its selection and 
training of salesmen. And under 
Laurence Britt for 25 years, Sales 
had a spokesman and a leader. 


War Cramped Selling 


Doughty was 80 when he became 
president in 1943. Britt then moved 
up to executive v-p. World War II 
was largely responsible for reducing 
the domestic sales force from 1,200 
to 600 men through selective service. 
Many export markets had to be elim- 
inated. Federal controls cut down the 
sale of regular products to civilian 
customers in this country. Burroughs 
carried on with production of the 
Norden bombsight and radar. And 
Britt—as well as Coleman and Ep- 
pert who were moving up in Sales— 
kept the sales force going in “service” 
and “education” work. 

Now 64, Britt resigned as chair- 
man in October, 1949, but continues 
as a director. He had sold Burroughs 
for 39 years—as junior salesman in 
San Francisco, salesman at Pitts- 
burgh, branch manager at Erie, Buf- 
falo and Baltimore, district and gen- 
eral sales executive. In 1922, at 35, 
he was placed in charge of all sales. 
But he was 47 before he was made 
a director and 52 when he became 
a v-p. 

Coleman is 10 years younger than 
Britt, who served as his mentor 
through much of his career. Gradu- 
ated from Georgetown University 
Law School, he was admitted to the 
bar. After Army Ordnance in World 
War I, he joined Burroughs Wash- 
ington branch as a junior salesman 
in 1920; became senior salesman, gov- 


ernment representative, —_assistan 
branch manager, eastern division map. 
ager—with territory extending frop 
Maine to Panama—and assistant ¢ 
Britt, dividing his time between De. 
troit and Washington. He did no 
become a v-p until 18 months befor 
he was made president. 

Ray Eppert, now 49, joined Bur 
roughs as a Denver shipping clerk j 
1921. Within four months he ha 
moved to junior and senior salesman 
He worked in home office sales pro. 
motion before becoming  assistan: 
New York branch manager and the; 
eastern division manager. He wa 
named assistant sales manager unde 
Britt in 1939, sales manager in 194] 
When the “younger management 
moved up he was appointed y-p i 
charge of marketing. 


Sales People Move Up 


Others have gone up the sale 
route to become members of the cur 
rent management. Last May, for in- 
stance, an ex-salesman, Carl Ff. 
Schneider, industrial relations 4d: 
rector, was elected a v-p. Sheldon F. 
Hall, secretary, and Harry A. Lon- 
bard, treasurer, also followed the 
sales route. And a lot more who have 
not “sold” are now part of “‘totd 
sales.” 

Burroughs has six vice-presidents: 
Eppert, Schneider, Raymond G. 
Bower, engineering, Kenneth C. Ti- 
fany, finance, William J. Delahanty, 
manufacturing, and Clarence Dunlop 


at London. The v-p’s with Coleman, § 


Secretary Hall and Dr. Irven ‘Trav- 
is, director of research, compose 
the Management Policy Committee. 
Coleman, Eppert, Bower and Travis 
are the company members of the 
eight-man board of directors. 

In operations and in ownership, 
Burroughs today has become a many- 
man show. The largest stockholder 
owns only about 2% of the five mil- 
lion shares... . 

The annual report for 1946, signed 
by Coleman and Britt, gave stock- 
holders a preview of an era. ‘lhe 
coated-stock cover proclaimed in red 
and black, “New Horizons for But- 
roughs . .. in research and engineet- 
ing . . . new lines of business ma 
chines precision manufactu: ng 

. company-trained sales and service 
personnel.” 

The 24 pages included pictures and 
charts in color. A center spicad 
showed Burroughs plants in ‘his 
country, Canada and England. On 
twin hemispheres were — indicated 
“558 company branches and ser ice 
centers in U.S.A. and Canada” and 
“215 company and dealer sales xnd 
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cervice centers in foreign countries.” 
The fourth cover showed 10 of the 
members of Burroughs’ “complete 
line’—which now ranges from small 
mechanical to large electronic com- 
puting devices for scientific use. 

In a section headed “Younger 
\anagement Moves Up” 10 words 
sid “Alfred J. Doughty... re- 
signed on advice of his physician.” 

The report noted “extensive pro- 
motions from within the ranks. 
Functions within departments were 
regrouped to encourage initiative 
through greater individual authority 
and responsibility. Steps were 
taken looking to permanently larger 
sales operation. ‘Training and re- 
fresher courses were held. A new 
(“block”) sales analysis plan divided 
each territory into smaller segments 
for study and action. Sales pro- 
motion plans were expanded.” Service 
coverage was widened. Export mar- 
kets were reopened. 


Changes Come Fast 


Most of these steps were planned 
earlier. The “block” plan, in fact, 
was initiated in 1945. But it. still 
seemed that the “younger manage- 
ment’ had accomplished a lot in the 
last 10 weeks of 1946. 

Steadily they have ploughed back: 
Between December 31 of 1947 and 
1948 they nearly doubled income in- 
vested in the business — from $11.9 
to $20.7 million. In the last four 
ears they have spent more for engi- 
neering, production, sales and service 
facilities than was spent in the previ- 
ous 15 years. In 1951 Burroughs 
spent three times as much for adver- 
tising, here and abroad, as it spent 
in 194], 

But all the figures have not been 
steadily larger: After hovering 
around $40 million between 1941 and 
1946, sales reached $59.2 and $94.5 
million. After declining to $82.7 mil- 
lion in 1949, they moved up to $87.4 
nillion in 1950 and an estimated 
S100 million in 1951. Including for- 
eign subsidiaries the total is now 
near'y $130 million. 

Pent-up demand after World War 
LT, ind more recently scare buying 
with the defense program, had a lot 
0 do with these trends. 

Larnings-after-taxes were even 
more erratic: In the five years 1947- 
1 they went from $6.3 to $12.6 mil- 
lion. dropped to $7.5 in 1949, moved 
up $8 million in 1950, and were 
abo:.: $8 million in 1951. 

bit the $424 million combined 
sal »f the last five years more than 
dounied and the combined earnings 
(continued on page 141!) 
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the Sensational New 
Burroughs Sensimatie ~*“ 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


P 


% % ‘ea: 
. * he aa 
Four machines in one-4 & 


thats Sensimatic magic { 


STREAMLINED products and production methods are helping the company to meet 


. . . . . " 
more customer needs with fewer models. The Sensimatic is "four machines in one. 


STRONGER RELATIONS also are being developed with employes, stockholders and 
the public. Carl E. Schneider (left) vice-president for industrial relations, formerly 
was in selling. William A. Durbin heads a new department of public relations. 


is aot inst a phrase about 
it’s a fact! Here is the frat 
« conceived as a6 actounting 
red as un accounting machine . 
as ana machine that would do 


Different in. design “New from the ground up’ 
the Sensimati 


t at its aweomatic best! 


Different in versoti a The amazing Sensimuatic 


is as flexible as your 
needs—~it becomes any machine you want at the 
ture of a knob’ No other business machine is so 
unrversally useful as the Sensimatic~—hecause ao 
other machine cam do so many things so well 


i think a machine as 
rably different as 


ox a demonstration tuday. 
hine Co., Dewoit 32, Mach. 
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BY HARRY WOODWARD 


THOSE BICKELS ...they get ahead. The Bickel who's 
currently in the news is Carrier Corporation’s John M. He’s 
the company’s new manager of the Dealer Sales Division. 
His brother, a gentleman named Fredric March, is making 
news as Willy Loman in ‘Death of a Salesman’”’ (see p. 34). 
But both have something in common, aside from their par- 
ents: For John Bickel is famous as a witty, off-the-cuff after- 
dinner speaker. He started with Carrier in 1929 and in °32 
he organized the first dealer sales operation in the air conditioning industry. Before 
the company recently promoted him he had been assistant sales manager of the 
Dealer Sales Division with headquarters in New York City. A healthy extrovert, 
John Bickel is interested in all sorts of things. When he was at the University of 
Wisconsin he managed the Glee Club despite the fact that he “can’t carry a tune 
unless it is a recording.’”’ He worked two years before college to earn his tuition, 
had been in the sales departments of Servel, Schick and Curtis Publishing Co. 
before going to Carrier. His wife also adds luster to the Bickel name: She’s pub- 
lished several novels under the name of Mary Bickel. 


TRANSPORTATION MAN ... is The Flying Tiger Line’s sales v-p, George 
Cussen. For 20 years, with time out for an engagement with the Army Air Force, 
he’s lived in the traffic departments of surface and air carriers. And now his present 
company is blazing a new trail: So far as we know Flying Tiger is the first outfit 
to take to the highways to advertise air freight! The FT is posting the West Coast 
states with attractive outdoor advertising (Here Cussen shows one off.), will 


expand to eastern areas where air freight potential is high. It was George, too, who 
helped FT lick one of its toughest troubles—the 
traditional backhaul problem. It was one thing to 
get a pay load across the country. Getting another 
for the trip back took a special pronouncement from 
the CAB. With a directional rate FT was able to 
keep ‘em flying—loaded. . . . George was born in 
LA, began his transportation career with the 
Santa Fe. When Transcontinental Air Transport, 
predecessor of TWA, was organized, Santa Fe 
got an interest in it. George became assistant traf- 
fic manager. From there on his career was in the 
clouds with a tail wind to help. 


They're in the News 


§ £42 


TERTURED BERITY 


IT'S A GOOD THING... Horace J. Lilleston likes to travel. 
He’s been in the hard surface floor coverings industry for 35 
years, has sold in every state of the Union and every province 
in Canada... . £ All of those 35 years were with one company— 
what is now Pabco Products, Inc. But now he’s resigned as v-p 
in charge of marketing there to join Sloane-Blabon Corp. as v-p 
in charge of sales. If you wonder how a guy who’s had 35 years’ 


experience with one company can look so young, listen: He took 
his first job in 1916 as an office boy for Paraffin Paint Co. in 


: San Francisco. Shortly thereafter, at the age of 14, he ran away, 
a managed to get into the Canadian Army and fought in France. 
ia After the war he went back to the company from which he’d 
ns fled, became a salesman. As the company’s operations began to 
Me expand eastward he was sent to Kansas City as a floor covering 
he salesman. In between then and 1934 he did a continuous sales 
m tour of the U.S., then became general manager of the company’s 
a Eastern Division. But when war came he signed up again, was 
“d a major in the Air Force when war’s end came. For the second 
ae time the company welcomed him back with open arms, made 
ae him v-p in charge of marketing. . . . He got an early start at 
b. business, a late one as a papa. His bairns are four and five! 


IT'S ONLY TEMPORARY... they told John Mel- 
ville Johns when he took his first job. That was in 1922; 
Johns was just out of the Navy where he’d learned to 
be a radio electrician, Ist Class. And the temporary job 
was with Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. He’s still with 
the company and he’s just been made general manager 
of the company’s new Fiber Glass Division, with head- 
quarters in Parkersburg. After L-O-F taught Johns 
window glass machine construction and operation they 
lent him to their Belgian company for more of the same. 


Then he operated for a while in Switzerland. (Johns 
had shown a flair for languages in high school. His trav- 
els tor L-O-F put a fine polish on it.) He changed to 
sales in ’26; by ’29 he was sent to Minneapolis to open 
its office there. He served as manager at Chicago, worked 
up to manager of western sales before a bout of illness 
laid him low. He was out a year, came back with a roar. 
In ‘+3 he became general manager of industrial sales. ... 
At his up-river home he designed and built, alone, a 
bea itiful stone grill. It broils steaks vertically. 
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NOT FOR DOLLARS ALONE: Three months before ...Honolulu's inventories. Now these distributors and dealers, and their wives, oan 
fabulous reception was just a gleam ... obscured by threatening have sold their way to “heaven.” They're quota-busters, the best! a 
Pigs 
: deci« 
two 
Does It Pay to Shoot the Works i 
ance 
was 
In a Single $50,000 Sales Contest ? : 
n Ga ing e , Ga es on es e frige 
13: 
and 
Wat 
You recall the situation: Appliance prospects were sitting tition among distributors, with JD, 
: ; General Electric Supply, Graybai 4 
it out last fall. Panic buying was over. Factories had Electric, and independent — houses 
P ; forming ‘‘teams.” ‘Top honors went alth 
plenty of metal. Inventories were top-heavy. Here's what = to GESCO, of Fresno, Calif., with - 
° —T ° 294.8 of quota. the 
happened during Hotpoint's Touchdown Sales Drive. Wie Se “aw wade Se 
launch the contest, two meetings rh 
were held to announce it to distrib pol 
Flying east out of Honolulu at “It brought out creative selling ~ alae The first was in the Greenb: 9 a 
17,000 feet, clipping off 300 miles which is needed throughout the in- Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. z 
an hour in a four-engined Stratoliner, dustry.” . Va., _ August 23 and 2+. The other : rl 
we agreed that we had just spent “We billed approximately $60,- was In the Huntington Hotel, Pasa- a 
five days in heaven . .. heaven, or a QO0,COO worth of goods during the dena, Calit., an August 29 and ~0. He 
reasonable facsimile thereot. Eighteen three months,”’ reports John E. Mec- At these meetings, a step-by-step pro ~ 
Hotpoint distributors, dealers and Daniel, sales manager, who was ofh- cedure was mapped out. | fs \ 
salesmen, winners in a $50,000 sales cial host on the trip. Herman Hickman, Y ale foothill 4 
contest, and their wives, had earned Approximately 10,000 dealers took coach and r\ personality, spoke at = 
a seven-day trip to the Hawaiian part in the promotion. the Greenbrier aha val Mar ; 
Islands. I went along, assigned by National sales performance in per- Schwartz, the all-American footb ll ar 
SALES MANAGEMENT, as a sort of cent of quota: Ranges, 106%; re- star and coach, took over the save ie 
recording angel. frigerators, 109%; home laundry, duties at the ae Pasade: «. ee 
Now the question comes: Did it 127°; water heaters, 88; dish- After these meetings, distributors s nt 
pay to shoot $50,000 on a single sales washers, 119%. This gives an over- ried the story to dealers. Eighty-f ¢ . 
drive? James T. Nance, president, all national average of 110%. 
Hotpoint, Inc., Chicago, says: The contest was sparked by com- BY LESTER B. COLBY th 
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| dealer 


ieetings were held for 10,000 
Hotpo it dealers. 

Eac! of the 11 Hotpoint districts 
en a sum of $1,500 and this 


was £ 

was mn tched by the distributor, mak- 
‘nz ur a fund of $3,000 to be used 
4s ar’. centive fund for local contests 
to kec> salesmen active. Prizes gen- 
erally were tickets to some football 
same 1 the area. Usually these were 
outstanding college or university 
games such as, say, Yale, Princeton 
or Cornell in the East; Illinois, Wis- 
consi: or Michigan in the Middle 
West. or Stanford, Southern Calli- 


fornia or Oregon in the Far West. 

How the contests were worked out 
and how conducted was strictly the 
business of the local dealers who made 
their own plans and their own 
srouid rules. Hotpoint here did no 
more than to make suggestions which 
could be tailored to fit special occa- 
sions or, perhaps, discarded for some 
entirely new idea. If the dealer kept 
the interest of his salesmen alive, and 
if they broke quotas, that was all the 
Hotpoint sales chiefs expected or 
asked. 

Because the promotion was sched- 
uled for the fall months, Hotpoint 
executives decided to use the football 
theme. The over-all contest was the 
Pigskin Payoff. Five ‘‘games” were 
decided upon. Each game was to last 
two weeks, The game consisted of a 
special drive to sell a selected appli- 
ance or combination appliances. This 
was the schedule: 

Ranges, September 17 to 29; re- 
trigerators and freezers, October 1 to 
13; home laundry (washers, ironers 
and dryers), October 15 to 27; 
water heaters, October 29 to Novem- 
ber 10; dishwashers, November 12 
to 24, 

Hotpoint officials explained that 
although each game centered around 
one appliance, or group of appliances, 
the total effect was a sustained drive 
on all-electric kitchens and laundries. 
lhis is the merchandising theme Hot- 
point has pioneered since the war. 
Hotpoint reports, for example, that 
more than 200 leading department 
stores, no mean merchandisers them- 
selves, have come around to this 
king in their appliance depart- 


1 


ments. 

‘he announcement of the game 
dule for the “championship” car- 
rie’ this challenge: 

You can’t win ball games if you 
are out-charged, out-maneuvered, out- 
to. zht. And today’s dealers can’t 
mae sales quotas if they’re out-ad- 
ve vised, out-promoted, out-demon- 


str ted, out-sold.” 
he presentation then stated that 
the starting 


point of Hotpoint’s 
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Hotpoint called the turn... 
WHY DEALERS MUST BE HELPED 


Ed Taylor, v.p. in charge of sales, of Hotpoint, Inc., 
is one marketing executive who called the turn months 
ago. Ever since last fall he has stressed the need for 
“hard selling” at both wholesale and retail levels. Both 
he and Alex Lewyt, head of the Lewyt Corp., told SM 
recently that their lines are continuing to move well but 
that many dealers cannot replenish their stocks of these 
fast-moving lines because other lines have become an 
inventory problem, and word comes down to the buyer 
from the guiding spirits above that nothing more can be 
purchased until the over-all inventory is reduced. 
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MAY 20°, 1957 


Launched $50,000 sales contest... 


Working on the theory that if 
you're going to cook you've got to 
start a fire, Hotpoint, Inc., Chicago, 
used the football theme at two fall 
distributor meetings to boil up a batch 
of interest and get the orders flowing. 
Herman Hickman, coach at Yale, 
television and radio star and fat man 


DALES MANAGE MENT 


Reaped this reward: 


suits. After that distributor-dealer 
meetings were held in 75 cities intro- 
ducing a “touchdown sales drive,” 
nationwide. The first “game” of the 
fall program was held Sept. 17 to 29. 

While the results have not been 
fully totaled so far, Edward R. Tay- 
lor, vice-president of marketing, says 


NovemBER.!, 1951 


Hotpoint's over-all national sales averaged 110% of sales quotas. Na- 
tional sales performance in percent of quotas for major appliances in the 
Touchdown Sales Drive: Ranges 106%, refrigerators 109°, home laundry 
127%, water heaters 88%/,, and dishwashers 119%. 


strategy was to “get into a huddle.” 
The prime strategy included three 
things: 


|. Scouting: How to sign up 
money-players (salesmen) with the 
will-to-win. You can’t win football 
games and you can’t sell appliances 


sitting down. 


2. Training: That’s what makes 
the difference between a raw recruit 
and the finished expert . . . the man 
who doesn’t fumble in the clinches. 


3. Equipping: Have the finest 
equipment. The football player must 
have shoulder pads and helmet; the 
salesman must be properly equipped. 

(Each of these points, and how to 
do the job, was explained carefully 
in detail.) 


By setting quotas (and rewards) 
for distributors, distributors’ 
men, and for dealers, Hotpoint set 
the stage for contests throughout its 
entire distribution system. 

Quotas for the Touchdown Sales 


sales- 


Drive (September 17 through No- 
vember 24, 1951) were assigned na- 
tionally on this basis: 

Distributor quotas were assigned 
by the factory to each distributor 
main house and branch, and then to- 
taled for each distributor district. 

Distributor salesmen’s quotas were 
assigned to each distributor salesman 
by the distributor main house or 
branch. The total of the individual 
distributor salesman’s quotas equaled 
the distributor quotas for the dis- 
tributor main house or branch. 

Dealer quotas were assigned by the 
distributor salesman representing the 
individual dealer. The total of the 
dealers’ quotas equaled the distributor 
salesman’s quota. 

Hotpoint, it will be seen from the 
official rules, sought to move inven- 
tory in the hands of its distributors 
and dealers, as well as to move new 
white goods out of the factory. 

The sale of any model of the eight 
Hotpoint appliances counted in the 
contest. 

Retail sales of appliances in deal- 
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er’s inventory counted on the deal- 
er’s score. 

Sales to dealers of appliances in 
the distributor’s inventory counted in 
the distributor’s score. 

The dealer scored points for sales 
made to consumers. 

Multiple builder 
eligible. 

Here is how the scoring worked: 

For the sale of each appliance made 
during a game period, six points were 
scored. For sales of appliance not in- 
luded in that particular game the 
score was three points. For example, 
during the dishwasher game period 
from November 12 through Novem- 
ber 24, a dealer would gain 6 points 
tor each dishwasher he sold, but only 
three points for a range, refrigerator, 
washer or water heater sale. 

The total pay-off in detail, based 
on the highest per cent realization 
over the man’s season quota, was as 
follows: 

All-American champions to the 
Pineapple Bowl in Hawaii, an all- 
expense air flight to the Islands and 
back with a week “in tropical sun- 
shine.” The winners: 


sales were not 


Dealers: One from each of 11 Hot- 
point districts; one high salesman in 
a utility; one high salesman from a 
key account (department store). 


Distributor Salesmen: Highest scor- 
ing independent wholesale salesman ; 
ditto, highest Graybar wholesale 
salesmen; ditto, highest Gesco whole- 
sale salesman. 


Distributor Personnel: Highest dis- 
tributor district manager (or gen- 
eral manager or president), one from 
U. S., known as “coach;” highest 
distributor district sales manager, one 
from U. S., known as “assistant 
coach;” highest distributor district 
sales promotion manager, one from 
U. S., known as “assistant coach.” 


Hotpoint Factory Personnel: Hot- 
point sales manager, known as “head 
( oach.”’ 

Other winners: 

To the Rose Bowl, Los Angeles, 
tor the New Year’s Day game. 


Dealers: Second highest dealer, one 
from each of 11 Hotpoint districts; 
third highest dealer, one from each 
of 11 Hotpoint districts. 


Distributor Salesmen: One 
each of 11 Hotpoint districts. 


from 


Distributor Personnel: Highest dis- 
tributor district manager (or general 
manager or president), one each from 
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Gesco, Graybar and_ independent; 
highest distributor district sales man- 
ager in charge of Hotpoint sales, 
ditto; highest distributor district sales 
promotion manager, ditto; highest 
branch manager or branch appliance 
sales manager, ditto. 


Hotpoint Factory Personnel: High- 
est scoring district manager; second 
highest district manager; highest zone 
manager; second highest zone man. 

Besides the above, working under 
local “‘ground rules,” the contests be- 
ing set up to meet local conditions 
with district managers cooperating 
with dealers, a variety of secondary 


contests of various types and size 
were held. 

Summing up, 19 winners and thei; 
wives were presented with the tri; 
to Hawaii; 33 men and four corche 
were rewarded with trips to Lo: An. 


geles and Pasadena and the Roy 
Bowl game, December 29 th: sug} 
January 4. | 

The official name for the promo. 
tion was the “All-Hotpoint, All. 
Line, All-American Touchdown Sale 
Drive.” An elaborate presentation 
distributed to all potential partic; 
pants, was prepared and distribute 
well in advance of the opening o: 
the contest. 


Some Rhapsodic Notes 


On Hawaiian Sights 


Dear Phil: 


Just before midnight, upon land- 
ing, we were given the _ historical 
Honolulu arrival. Gaily clad girls 
flocked around our plane. We were 
roped like steers in a corral with loops 
of purple orchids. 

All nature works in strange and 
lavish ways out here. Poinsettia, to 
point to one example, gives a thick, 
double bloom often as big as a wrest- 
ler’s head and fully as thick. A 
monkey pod tree, somewhat resem- 
bling an oak in form but more orna- 
mental, will do in 40 years what an 
oak will do in 200 years. And philo- 
dendron! You'll never know it here! 
Massive vines growing up tree trunks 
with leaves to a foot long! Cutleaf 
philodendron twice that size! 

John McDaniel, Hotpoint’s sales 
manager, rode herd on us during the 
five days in Hawaii. The days were 
spent in this manner: 


Sunday: Resting, shopping, nosing 
through Honolulu, swimming at 
Waikiki and, for the more adventur- 
ous, a fling at surf riding. 


Monday: Up into the mountains 
in ears. The mountains back of Hon- 
olulu rise to a height of 4,000 feet. 
They are green all the way up with 
a change in verdure as the road lifts. 


Tuesday: This was New Year’s 
Day and we had to rest up from the 
night before. New Year’s Eve was 
spent in the 


dining room of the 


Royal Hawaiian, one of the plushes 
hotels in the Pacific waters. 


Wednesday: Early up, we flew to 
Hilo, on the island of Hawaii, a trip 
of 210 miles. From Hilo we drove 
up Kilauea crater and lunched at the 
Volcano House. 


Thursday: This was shopping da\ 
at the little stores and shops. We 
picked up some very nice Chinese 
cloisonné, baskets, and colorful shirts 
and dresses. Along mid-afternoon we 
began to ponder as we were scheduled 
to fly from Honolulu airport at 6:44. 
We were 165 miles away. They use 
airplanes out here as we use taxis 
back “‘stateside.” Finally, cars drove 
us two miles to the air field and set 
us down. Five minutes later two 
Hawaii Airlines ships sauntered in, 
picked us up, and 90 minutes later 
we were ready to step into the 
United Airlines Stratoliner. 

Shortly after sun-up next morning 
we sighted land over Santa Barbava. 
The California coast here, with ‘ts 
backdrop of mountains, is a dramatic 
sight. We stopped in Los Angei:s, 
at the airport, for coffee and eggs and 
flew on. The flying time, Honol\-u 
to Chicago and its snows, was 7 
hours less 10 minutes. 


Your (travel-happy ) 
Chicago editor, 


Les Col»y 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


an 


(to some sales manager 


who wants answers 


It may be the problem that faced one 
sales manager not long ago... which 
one of these point of sale offers would 
sell best ? 


Whatever your new program is... 
have it evaluated by over-the-counter 
sales... before you ask Management 
to back it nationally. 


There’s a pretested way to get the 
answer. 


For years leading grocery and 
drug advertisers have been using 
Burgoyne store panels. In three, five 
or seven test cities .. . they determine 
the probability of success of new 
products, new prices, new promo- 
tions, new advertising. 


Among the Burgoyne markets you 
will find recognized test cities where 
your representation is effective . . 
where you or your advertising agency 
can check the research methods on 
the spot. 


If you really want down-to-earth, 
dependable research . .. write Bur- 
goyne. 


BURGOYNE 


ESRUARY 15, 1952 


When this sales manager showed his Manage- 
ment the above graphic report of what Burgoyne 
had found out . . . they had the facts on which 


to base adecision. * Again... to some sales 


manager who wants answers, get in touch with 
Burgoyne. 


Grocery éx Ding .-* 


1702 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING e¢ CINCINNATI 2 


Author Explains the 
Tragedy of Willy Loman 


Arthur Miller*, who predicts that the time will come 
when people “will look back at us astonished that we 
saw something holy in the competition for the means 
of existence,” places this perspective on one of the 
most provocative characters of stage or business: 


". . . the tragedy of Willy Loman is that he gave 
his life, or sold it, in order to justify the waste of it. 
It is the tragedy of a man who did believe that he 
alone was not meeting the qualifications laid down for 
mankind by those clean-shaven frontiersmen who in- 
habit the peaks of broadcasting and advertising 
offices. From these forests of canned goods high up 
near the sky, he heard the thundering command to 
succeed as it ricocheted down the newspaper-lined 
canyons of his city, heard not a human voice, but a 
wind of a voice to which no human can reply in kind, 
except to stare into the mirror at a failure.""—The New 


York Times, February 5, 1950. 


Colonial Carpet Corp., New York. 


*The author’s brother, Kermit Miller, is a 
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Youth and “Death of a Salesman’ 


The ghost of Willy Loman is 
stalking the land. Willy’s saga was 
first told on Broadway in the hit 
play, “Death of a Salesman.” Now 
Columbia Pictures has re-told it in a 
more universal medium, the motion 
picture. And since Arthur Miller, 
Willy’s creator, cast him in the role 
of a salesman, the National Sales 
Executives, Inc., has been particularly 
concerned. 

NSE knows that when 40% of 
optional goods and services sold today 
in Amerca are moved by salesmen, 
most people either intimately know, 
or are family members of, not one 
but many salesmen. It would be hard 
to convince the public that Willy is 
typical of today’s salesmen. 

But what does deeply concern the 
NSE is the reaction of American 
youth to Willy Loman. And there 
NSE quite possibly has a point. For 
youth is thinking of its careers— 
which it must choose and in the near 
future. And with no personal or 
working experience on which to eval- 
uate Willy it is conceivable that a 
high school lad, seeing Willy’s trag- 
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edy, might think: Willy was a sales- 
man. Willy was a failure. What's in 
it for me? 

NSE knows that within the next 
tew years one million new salesmen 
must be recruited from the ranks ot 
today’s high school students . . . to 
replace their elders, to move future 
mountains of merchandise or sell 
myriad services, to keep pace with 
the growth of this growing country. 
It is logical that NSE should feel 
that where American youth is con- 
cerned Willy Loman has given sales- 
manship a kick in the teeth. 

As a consequence, working with 
Columbia Pictures — which under- 
wrote the cost—a picture to allay 
Willy’s influence has been made. It 
is called ‘Career of a Salesman,” and 
its goal is to present the positive 
side of modern salesmanship. Devel- 
oped on a student level it is not aimed 
at sales forces but at high schools, 
colleges, young people’s clubs. 

The idea for the picture came from 
Dr. J. S. Schiff, supervisor of the 
Sales Training Unit, Midtown Busi- 


ness Center, City College of New 


WILLY AGAIN ... Fredric March plays the drummer-man_ “sale:- 
man" in Hollywood's "Death of a Salesman.” 
real-life brother of Carrier Corp.'s John M. Bickel (see page 28), 


<a 
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ee 


Ironically, March is the 


York. And except for an introduction 
by Columbia Pictures’ Stanley Kran- 
er, it was filmed in Dr. Schiff’s class- 
room, with a class in session. In all 
phases of development the NSE 
worked closely with Columbia. 

This is a 16-mm-sound film, run- 
ning 11 minutes. And NSE’s presi- 
dent, Robert A. Whitney, appears 
briefly, but tellingly, to present the 
modern concept of salesmanship. Us- 
ing playbacks of several scenes in 
which Willy Loman shows graphic- 
ally—through his own outmoded, 
pathetic ideas of what it means to 
him to be a salesman—the how and 
why of his failure. After each play 
back Dr. Schiff points up Willy's 
barren concepts, speaks of the posi- 
tive aspects of salesmanship as a pro- 
fession as opposed to Willy’s conceo- 
tion of selling as personality and 
shoe shine. 

America’s sales executives belic 
competition is healthy. The tag li 
of “Career of a Salesman,” advis°s 
American youth to see ‘Death of 
Salesman.” NSE believes youth c 
then make its own decision. 


SALES MANAGEME? 


So! 


“BALES ANALYSIS SALES QUOTAS SALES TRAINING 
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Where can you find the time to do 
a Better Sales Job? 


Some sales executives must feel like the farmer who, 
when offered a book on ‘BETTER FARMING,” said, ‘Heck, 


| haven’‘t time to farm as well as | know how now!” 


So maybe there’s some merit in the thought that the busy 
sales executive might be able to get better results out of the 
time he’s got by putting the practitioners of “Ditch-Dig- 


ging” Advertising on his team... 


because “Ditch-Digging” Advertising procedures can help 
him two ways: first, help him with his chore of sales analy- 
sis: second, produce advertising that does so much of the 
telling in selling that his salesmen can use more of their 


ci stly time for closing. 
Like this: 
We review all the specifying and buying influences, in- 


cluding those who are hard for your salesmen to reach. 


(If they aren’t known, we help you unearth them.) 


We find out the viewpoints, prejudices, and confusions 


that cloak your product in the minds of your customers 
and prospects. (Not just, “Like: (] Dislike: [) Check 
one.” We find out why your customers and prospects 


feel as they do.) 


3. Then, and only then, we set out to determine what to say, 
to whom, and how often, to improve the viewpoints and 


reduce the confusions that obstruct low-cost selling. 


4. We select the best tools for saying various parts of wha 
needs to be said (booklets, magazines, newspapers, di- 
rect mail, radio, or any other mechanical means of 
transmitting ideas or information speedily and at low 


cost)—then say it. 


This agency is equipped to work with any Sales Executive 
who wants to do a hard-selling job with dispatch and econ- 
omy. We can get going fast—and with the least possible 
drain on your time. If you’d like to discuss how “Ditch- 
Digging” Advertising works to boost sales for any product 


that’s worth its price, just let us know where and when. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. + LExington 2-3135 


&’’‘DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’’ 
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People and their Ideas 


New Sales Jobs 


Harris Whitaker has been appointed 
general sales manager for Daystrom 
Furniture, Division of Daystrom, 
Inc. . . . New v-p in charge of sales 
at The Dexter Co. is G. F. Keeton 
... F. F. Duggan is taking over as as- 
sistant general s.m. of Crosley Divi- 
sion, Avco Manufacturing Corp... . 
Promotion of Earl B. Hathaway to the 
post of sales manager of The Fire- 


stone ‘Tire & Rubber Co. has been 


CROSLEY'’S HATHAWAY 


announced. L. G. Fairbank, Fire- 
stone s.m. for 10 years, will serve as 
assistant general sales manager and 
Victor D. Kniss has been appointed 
general merchandising manager. He'll 
co-ordinate the activities of the Akron 
staff sales departments New 
sales manager for The Cooler- 
ator Co. is Fred C. Margolf. The 
company’s new director of sales and 


advertising is H, C. (Hi) Beresford. 


COOLERATOR'S MARGOLF 


DAYSTROM'S WHITAKER 


... and other executive appointments 


Newly-named executive vice-president 
in charge of distribution for The 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. is A. J. 
Hazlett, former v-p in charge of sales 
... Paul Gaynor has been named vice- 
president in charge ot merchandising 
of CBS-Columbia, Inc. . . . James L. 
Knipe, former v-p and general man- 
ager of Union Bag and Paper Corp., 
has resigned to accept a similar post 
with Ball Brothers Company 

Assigned to the newly-created post 
of national manager, metropolitan 


JONES & LAUGHLIN'S HAZLETT 


branches, Glidden Co., is John H. 
Lathe, Jr. . . . Fred Noz has joined 
The B.V.D. Co., Inc., as a_ vice- 
president and assistant to the presi- 
dent . . . William A. Yoell has been 
named director of advertising and 
marketing for Personna Blade Co., 
Inc., and Pal Blade Co., Inc. 

Thomas Leech, v-p and sales manager, 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co., is now 
general manager . . . New advertis- 


ing manager of The F. & M. Schae 
fer Brewing Co. is John Nemesh, 
John T. Morris is the new marketing 
director . E. W. Ebel has beep 
appointed director of advertising fo; 
General Foods Corp. 


International Appointments 


New president of Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Internationa! Co, 
is Clarence B. Sampair . . . New 
international sales manager of |}. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co. is Orville E 
Isenburg . . . Maurice L. Clancy ha; 
been appointed director of sales oj 
Wyeth International Limited. 


SCHAEFER'S MORRIS 


Women Are In 


Said Charm’s Estelle Ellis before the 
Philadelphia Fashion Group; “[in 
Philadelphia alone] nearly a_half- 
million women ... work .. . and 
earn $946,000,000 yearly . . . 137,300 
women... work in offices . . . 34,100 
women work in stores . . . 124,200 
women work in factories. And to 
those of you who continue to stereo 
type the ‘women who work’ as Kitty 
Foyle or Rosie the Riveter, the fact 
that there are, in Philadelphia alone, 
53,600 women classified as_ profes 
sionals or executives should prove as 
staggering as the staggering sum they 
earn each year—$157,000,000.” 


... but solid 


“Women are beneficiaries of 80% of 
all life insurance. They inherit 70% 
of all estates left by men. Women 
own 66% of all privately-owned 
Government Bonds. Some 50% _ of 
all privately-owned stock in corpo 
rations is owned by women. Women 
influence 859% of all purchases 
of consumer goods.” So said Bee 
Strawway, of Life, to the 76th ar 
nual convention of the United States 
Brewers Foundation. 


SALES MANAGEME?T 


Year after year advertisers have invested more 
and more money in NEWSWEEK—with a new 


peak of 12% million dollars during the past 
year. Why such popularity?— 
NEWSWEEK’S 850,000-plus circulation 
delivers more $5,000-and-over-income 
families, per advertising dollar invested, 


than any other magazine. 


94.6% of NEWSWEEK'S circulation is 
directed at people of influence and de- 
cision in business, industry, government’ 
and the professional fields. 


NEWSWEEK sells THE TOP OF THE MARKET, 
more vital than ever in the light of increased 
advertising costs. 
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do a super-duper drying job!” 


MAN SIZE! A wh 7 a” x Mt a alle 


thicknesses 


DRY THOROUGHLY! | wonderfully sorb 
ent, lint-free, aad sot the skin. Exct 


MORE SANITARY! No damp mwels hanging in 


lockers to give s. Less chan 


SAVE YOU MONEY! | 
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FACTORY WORKERS .. 


. who clean 


“But you know something, Mister? These 
NIBROC PAPER BATH TOWELS aren’t like 
ordinary paper towels at all! They’re 
super-absorbent, super-strong, and really 


up 


in the 


showers 


“Paper Bath Towels 7 
I thought they were kidding! y 


at the plant... 


FARMERS 


BY BERNARD G. PRIESTLEY 
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who must wash cows’ udders. They bought because . . 


Creative Selling Opens 
New Paper Towel Markets 


If a new product idea sounds absurd on the face of it... 
or others have tried and failed to win consumer acceptance 
. . . take Brown Paper's word that you still can carve out 
additional uses for one of man's oldest products: paper. 


The factory worker who takes a 
shower at the plant before going 
home and the farmer milking a herd 
have one problem in common: towels, 
The paper hand towel has carved a 
huge market for itself in washrooms 
everywhere and the paper milk con- 


tainer has become standard. The 
Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., which 
produces paper products for almost 
every conceivable use, believed, not 
unreasonably, that two new markets 
could be found for its disposable 
towels. Result: the Nibroc Bath 
Towel and the Nibroc Kowtowl. 
Kowtowls went on the market 
first, less than two years ago. ‘] hey 
are a direct replacement for cloth 
towels, long used by dairymen to 
wash and dry cows’ udders and teats 
before milking. Now, thousands of 
dairy farmers in the New England 
milkshed and in the great dairy areas 
of upstate New York and Wisconsin 
and other Middle Western states are 
buyers of Kowtowls. 


What Market Tests? 


Before Kowtowls were put on the 
market, Brown Co. conducted exten- 
sive experiments, not only to meet 
product requirements of dairymen op- 
erating under actual barn conditions, 
but to insure that the proposed paper 
towel would comply with numerous 
federal and state regulations of milk 
production. 

Dairymen must, for example, wash 
each cow’s udder and teats before 
milking. Almost universally, dairy- 
men have used a clean cloth towel 
and an antiseptic solution. During 
the past 15 years, dairymen have 
tried paper towels, but found them 
unsatisfactory. They were too thin, 
for one thing, and when immersed in 
water or an antiseptic solution they 
would not hold together. 

If farmers had been disappointed 
in their early attempts to use paper 
towels they still had their problems 
with cloth towels. Each cloth must be 
washed and sterilized after use. This 
is another chore, one which farmers 
have wanted to eliminate. The wash- 
ing burden, as usual, fell on the farm- 
er’s wife. To satisfactorily wash and 
sterilize towels calls for a washing 
machine. An adequate supply of hot 
water is another “must.” Then it is 
imperative that cloth towels be steril- 
ized, properly dried and stored for 
the next milking. 

Authorities pointed out, further, 
that hot water sterilization of used 
cloths is advisable but not practica! 
on the small farm. So a method fre- 
quently employed to sterilize them is 
to soak the towels in some antiseptic 
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3 af elution such as chlorine or quan- 

ing ternary ammonium. Even that is 

‘td B expensive and entails a lot of work. 

els, If Brown Co., then, could produce 

1a 4 paper towel thick enough to pick 

ms up a ‘alr amount of cleaning solution 

m- fF and strong enough to withstand the 

he — washing process on the cow without 

ich tearing, it would save the dairyman 

ost cons:derable expense and time. But TELE . 

ot there was another requirement that Use ening Slide-Charts 

ets had to be met. It is mandatory after 

Sle § washing a cow’s udder to wring out 

ith the towel used and wipe the udder (1) present product facts 
as dry as possible before milking. So 

cet the paper towel also would have to . ” 

ey withstand that test before it was | in simple edsy- 

th thrown away. ! 

to It was two years before the Kow- | 

its tow! was perfected. Measuring 1034 | to-grasp form 

of by 11 inches, it is not particularly | 

id heavy as compared to the ordinary | 

as hand paper towel, but Brown Co. | 

in oficials claim, and dairymen and vet- | 

re erinarians agree, that it meets all the | 


requirements set up. It sells in pack- | 
ages of 300 and cases of 3,000, the 
case priced at about $6.50 to the} 
dairyman, or less than a quarter of a | 


cent apiece. 
1e 
1- 
ot Which Distribution Best? 
- | 
Ms Then to market the Kowtowls: | 


Brown Co. first tried selling them 
k through its regular jobber setup. It | 

took only a short time to find that | 
h these distributors, located largely in | 
urban areas, did not, generally speak- | 
ing, adequately reach the dairymen’s | 
| market. So the company went to the | 


Perrygraf Slide-Charts are excellent Perrygraf Slide-Charts have proved 
sales tools that tell your prospects outstandingly successful for many 
what they must know to buy your well-known companies in uncovering 
product ... giving detailed character- new prospects and making more sales. 


dairy people with the new product 
through their own  channels—or- 


istics and information quickly. They 
are easy to operate .. . just pull a slide 


Write today for a Perrygraf Slide- 
Chart for your product. Explain what 


e 
1 ganizations such as the Eastern | or turn a disc; essential facts appear you want the chart to do and we'll 
. States Farmers’ Exchange, the Wa- and unrelated data is screened out. advise, without obligation, how it can 
1 terloo Dairy Cattle Congress - Wis- | They help a prospect to sell himself. be made and what it will cost. 
. consin and numerous other farmers’ 
and dairy supplies outlets all over the 
1 country. A big part of the effort was WRITE FOR THIS NEW BOOKLET 
; to exhibit Kowtowls at agricultural Hundreds of applications are illustrated. 
; and dairy fairs. ' 
> Meanwhile, large advertisements | 
were run (and are being continued) 


in publications reaching the dairymen, 
such as Hoard’s Dairyman, Country 
Gentleman, Successful Farming, and 
: ilk Plant Monthly. 
A feature of the campaign that | 
brought exceptional results, in the | 
exhibits as well as in the advertising, | 
was the offer of 100 sample Kow- | 
towls for 25 cents. This brought re- | 
onses from dairymen in many parts | 
f the country, and a large percent- | 
ze of those who tried the new prod- 
cts ordered a supply of Kowtowls. 
Sales were greatly increased in 
iany localities by voluntary action | 
if the dairymen themselves. After 


Designers ond Monufacturers + PERRYGRAF CORP., MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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_ Salem 
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A 9-COUNTY MARKET 
With 
1950 Farm Income 
of 
$62,551 ,000* 


*Sales Management, 
1951 Survey of 
Buying Power 


The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
that cover this rich, crow- 
ing market in the South’s 
No. 1 state. 

The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
in the South offering a 
Monthly Grocery Inven- 
tory—an ideal test mar- 
ket. 


The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
completely blanketing an 
important 9-county seg- 
ment of North Carolina. 


YOU CAN’T COVER NORTH 
CAROLINA WITHOUT THE 


ip, 


Ae 


WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY 
JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


STUCK FOR A DATE? 


Don’t have the whole office 
force chase all over the place 
to find old brochures when 
you want the date of a con- 
vention or exposition. Simply 
open your desk drawer and 
reach for the complete direc- 
tory of all conventions and 
trade shows in the United 
States and Canada. On page 
139 you'll learn how valuable 
this directory can be to your 
sales operation. 


VAGABOND MERCHANDISING: Curbstone wholesale toy distribu- 
tion—via a 17-foot trailer—is the short-cut idea of Schranz & Bieber 
Co. Inc., New York City. The showroom on wheels takes a display 
of 1,000 toys, games and dolls to the front doors of retail stores. 
Once inside, retailers can plan their buying, and enjoy refreshments 
served from a built-in bar, Below, a sample of the touring toys. 


using Kowtowls, they gave a few to 
their neighbors to try out and a large 
percentage of them bought, too. 
Adding substantially to the sales 
volume is the emphasis of the profit 
angle in magazine advertisements, 
booklets and other media. This the 
company can do justifiably because of 
the savings to dairymen by eliminat- 
ing laundering and sterilizing, etc., 
of cloth towels after each milking. 
A folder that is proving effective 
is titled “Nibroc Kowtowls mean 
Biccer MuLk Prorits. Here’s why 
... The folder pictures the simple 
process of using the paper towels, 
enumerates the advantages they offer 
over the old cloth towels and urges 
the reader to get in touch with his 
regular supplier or ask the company 


to have its nearest distributor call. 

The new Nibroc Bath Towel, fol- 
lowing the Kowtowl on the market 
also was not launched until a great 


deal of experimentation had _ been 
made. 

And the new bath towel repre 
sents another departure from th 


beaten path for Brown Co. As stated 
it is believed to be the first pape 
bath towel to be put on the market 
Made of heavy, 37-pound paper, 
was originally tried out in a size 3¢ 
by 40 inches. Tests showed that 
doubled down the middle lengthwise 
making it 18 by 40 inches, the towe! 
was not only more than twice as 
strong but it had a far greater ab 
sorbent quality. 

Cost of the bath towels is onl; 
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about three cents each in a bundle 
of 36), which, Brown Co. officials 
say, > less than the average laundry 
-harce for a cloth bath towel. And, 
as against the cloth towel, it does 
awa: with the problems of collecting 
and laundering soiled towels, lost 
towe s in the process and replacement 
exp se. 


The new towels are packed in bun- 
dles of 500 because the company, for 
the present at least, does not intend 
to shoot for the trade of the average 
consumer, but for large users such as 
ndustrial plants, schools, motels. 
swimming pools, etc. Unlike the 
Kowtowl, sale of this newest product 
s channeled through regular paper 
products distributors, especially those 
reaching the fields named. 

A test advertisement in Stee! was 
to find out whether big industrial 
concerns might be interested in paper 
bath towels. Among the companies 
that returned the inquiry coupon in 
the advertisement was the United 
States Steel Co. Other responses and 
the substantial number of orders 
which followed through distributors 
indicated that industrial concerns aré 
interested in paper bath towels. They 
showed, too, that in a number of 
plants employes are trying to dry 
themselves after showers with paper 
hand towels, which means wasteful 
expense because of the large number 
required for that purpose. 


Schools Good Prospects 


\dditional advertisements in indus- 
trial publications are being planned. 
With an increasiag number of large 
plants offering employes shower facil- 
ities, particularly in steel, coal min- 
ing, etc., Brown officials are optimis- 
tic about sales possibilities. 

: \larketing tests in schools in New 

York City, Long Island and upper 

New Jersey also revealed an encour- 

aging interest in the newest Brown 

product. In fact,.a good percentage 

of the schools reordered. Now the 

mpany is planning to focus exten- 

e selling efforts on schools next 

ing, through distributors. Most of 

the schools, it is pointed out, buy sup- 

es a year ahead during that period. 

At this writing the new bath towel 

just a plain piece of brown ab- 

sorbent paper, but plans are under- 

vay for “dressing it up” with an ap- 

aling design. The company also is 

orking on a container for the tow- 

e's which will also serve as a dis- 

nser. Further, the company is study- 

g the possibilities of using this 

wel, or a similar sheet of paper, for 

‘nic tablecloths, beach spreads, tem- 
rary automobile seat covers, etc. 
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EBRUARY “I'S, 


WORCESTER’S WONDROUS TWINS 


1. high buying power 2.intensive newspaper coverage 


RETAILERS THRIVE 
on Product Advertising 


in Worcester Newspapers jiRamemes 


A Major Central Massa- 
chusetts food chain 
operates 15 stores from 
a huge warehouse of 


140,000 square feet. 


Brockelman’s 
new Worcester 
warehouse of 


For 23 years, BROCKELMAN BROTH- _ 140,000 square 

ERS, INC. has used an ever-increasing ‘'** 
amount of linage in the Telegram-Gazette. 
As a major Telegram-Gazette grocery 
products advertiser, Brockelman’s in 1951 
purchased 150,000 lines. Paralleling this 
advertising record, Brockelman Brothers 
has grown from a single store to a multiple 
chain of 15 markets and stores, serviced 
by 11 trucks. 


Brockelman Brothers takes full advan- 
tage of grocery manufacturers’ Telegram- 
Gazette advertising by timely merchandis- 
ing and sales promotion of product adver- 
tising. 

Worcester is the 29th food market in the 
nation, with $146,132,000 in Food Store 
Expenditures, and $757,761,000 in Eff- 
ective Buying Income. Blanket coverage of 
the Worcester Market is YOURS with the 
Telegram-Gazette’s daily circulation of 
over 150,000, and more than 100,000 on 
Sunday. 


th: TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BOoTH Pubiishes- 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
OWNERS OF RADIO STATION WTAG and WTAG-FM 


Industrial Sales Chiefs 


Get Assist on Research 


Answers to basic marketing problems, including ways to 
get most effective media use, will be uncovered by the 
newly-launched Industrial Advertising Research Institute. 


Have you got a new industrial 
product? What is the most effective 
manner in which to determine pos- 
sible markets for it? How can you 
plan an expansion of the market for 
your established industrial products? 
What should you know about the 
buying influences in industrial mar- 
kets? How about others with similar 
industrial product problems? Have 
they had marketing experiences from 


which your own sales might benefit? 

Facts and information on which to 
base answers to questions like these— 
and many more—are promised from 
the newly launched Industrial Adver- 
tising Research Institute. It is spon- 
sored by the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, 1776 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y., which has 
3,600 members in 33 chapters. The 
Institute aims to undertake impartial 


ESSEX COUNTY NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Are you interested in a 


quota indicated by its p 
$3,060,000 above pari 


a 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


Philip S. Weld, Publisher 


>! 


es of these proportions, Newburyport is an im- 
ctor in hard-working, big-earning, fast-buying 
unty ... one of the nation’s top mass markets. Cul- 
m of Newburyport helps you lift your sales total in 
area... with substantial savings in sales and advertis- 
expenditures. Newburyport means greater PROFITS. 


There’s only one sure way to sell this market ... through 
the Newburyport News. No other paper concentrates its 
influence on the people who live and shop in this city. 


URYPORT NEWS 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


surveys on problems affecting in: us- 
trial advertisers. 

Data gathered by the Institute \-j]] 
endeavor also to help provide ans\ ers 
to such questions as: What is the 
relative value of preferred space for 
an industrial advertiser ? What shi :ild 
an industrial advertiser know about 
color? What should he know in de- 
ciding between vertical and horizon- 
tal placement for his ads? 

According to a booklet formally 
announcing the NIAA Research In- 
stitute, almost any problem affecting 
the marketing and advertising of in- 
dustrial products and services can be- 
come a proper subject for research. 
Both immediate and long-range. re- 
search projects, such as a study to 
determine the most effective method 
of checking readership of industrial 
advertisements, will be tackled. 


What's the Answer? 


Some possible subjects and exam- 
ples: 


Trade Literature: What's the best 
size for catalogs? What are the basic 
elements of industrial catalogs? 


Direct Mail: What’s the value of 
a personalized letter? First-class or 
third-class mail; are there important 
differences ? 


Trade Shows: What's the value of 
an animated exhibit in relation to 
cost ? 


Visual Aids: What are the _ best 
distribution methods for visual aids, 
including motion pictures? Color 
versus black and white; which is most 
effective ? 


Advertising Specialties: What is 
the best method for controlling dis 
tribution for maximum effectiveness 
at lowest cost? 

The Institute’s activities will come 
under the direction of a Board ot 
Trustees. It will be financed through 
voluntary subscriptions solicited fron 
industrial advertisers, agencies and 
publishers. A schedule of fees rang 
ing from $100 to $2,000 for adver 
tisers and agencies, and up to $500 
for publishers, has been set up fo 
contributions to the institute. The an 
nual contribution from any one pub- 
lisher with more than one publication 
will be a $2,000 top. 

Until now, says the NIAA, n 
outside professional service specializ 
ing in industrial advertising researc] 
has been available to determine ade 
quate answers to questions whic! 
perplex the industrial market. 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CAME INTO ITS 
OWN IN 1912 WHEN CADILLAC ADOPTED 
A GENERATOR-BATTERY SYSTEM FOR 

- LIGHTING ANDO IGNITION. 
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CARS TOOAY ARE LOAODEO WITH ELECTRI< . \ : 4 ‘ 

CALLY OPERATED ACCESSORIES. BECAUSE Vi), ANE U7 PE 7 ||P Y oe 
OF THE CONVENIENCE OF THE SERVICE ee ‘pill 
STATION TO THE CUSTOMER, IT HAS BE- 
COME A HIGHLY IMPORTANT OUTLET FOR 
THE SALE OF THESE ACCESSORIES, REPLACE: 
MENT BATTERIES ANO OTHER TBA ITEMS. 
COMMERCIAL: IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 
CONTACTING THE OIL COMPANIES AND IN- 
DEPENDENT JOBBERS WHO SUPPLY THESE 
SERVICE STATIONS ONE SURE WAY TO 00 
(T IS THROUGH WAT/ONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, ee | 
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TOP HEADACHE FOR MOTOR- 
ISTS IN 1950 WAS BAT- 
TERY FAILURES... 10,830,000 IN NUMBER. 
_ APPROXIMATELY 25,000,000 BATTERIES WILL BE 
9) SOLO IN 1962. IT IS ESTIMATED OVER HALF OF 
, 


THESE WILL BE SOLD THROUGH SERVICE STATIONS. 


op) 
we) 
/ / ) 
—~— 
R.L. (608) SOMMERVILLE, 
; ASSISTANT GENERAL SALES 

TBA ITEMS REPRESENT MORE THAN ONE-FIFTH MANAGER, ELECTRIC STOR- 
OF THE GROSS SALES AGE BATTERY COMPANY, 

OF A TYPICAL SERVICE PHILADELPHIA SAYS: 

STATION, NATIONAL “EXIDOE USES NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS IS PETROLEUM NEWS AS 
THE PUBLICATION A MEANS OF CONTACT- 

THAT CAPTURES THE ING MAJOR OIL COMP- 
AUDIENCE OF INOE- ANIES ANO INOEPEN- 
PENDENT OIL VOB- OENT JOBBERS. THRO- 
BERS AND MAJOR UGH IT'S ADVERTISING 

C1L COMPANIES WHO PAGES WE ARE MAKING 
SUPPLY THIS MARKET, A STRONG BID TO GET OUR 
FULL SHARE OF THE REPLACEMENT 
BATTERY MARKET SOLD THROUGH 
THE NATION'S MORE THAN 200,000 SERVICE 
STATION'S THIS YEAR.” 


aOR aE mt VSS ES PRES. a Re SO ES SWOPE 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


1213 WEST THIRD ST. *% CLEVELAND, OHIO 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA » HOUSTON «+ LOS ANGELES 


C ‘RY j t f P TIRE BATTERIES AND ACCE SORIES 


OFFICES: IN 
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conversation any day. He wormed his way into service station chains 


panies. 


Mac's Big “How”: Show ‘Em, 
Tell ‘Em, Show ‘Em Again 


There's more to the story of Mac's Super Gloss than dem- 


onstration, but demonstration is the hard core of the sales 


policy that lifted volume to near two million. The prod- 


ucts: Maintenance items for cars sold through auto trade. 


BY JAMES H. COLLINS 


‘Twenty-odd years ago when Bob 
Maclsaac was managing an auto 
laundry he found a car polish which 
he began to sell around Los Angeles. 
His days were devoted to the car 
washing business—unprofitable—and 
his nights, Saturdays and Sundays to 
selling the polish out of the back of 
his own car. 

Last year Mac’s Super Gloss Co.., 
Los Angeles, did a national business 
approaching $2 million in competi- 
tion with giants spending more for 
advertising. Mac has a formula: 

1. Get a product that will do 


48 


something for everybody—the con- 
sumer, retailer, jobber—and be sure 
it will do it. He is very conservative 
about a new product, because one 
doubtful item could destroy his pres- 
ent line of about 20 automotive 
chemicals. 

2. Make the product work for 
everybody by demonstrating what 
you claim for it. Mac’s phrase is “mis- 
sionary work.’ Demonstrate to jobber 
salesmen, go out with them and dem- 
onstrate to service station people who 
sell the motorist—and teach them 
how to do it. For this missionary 


SALESMAN AT WORK: Bob Maclsaac prefers demonstration to by personally polishing the cars of executives of the big oil com- 
It took him a year . 


. . but he finally got the orders. 


work Mac has a yardstick: For 
every $40,000 added sales in a given 
territory, he puts on another sales- 
man—or as he says, “man power.” 
His own staff today numbers more 
than 50 salesmen. 

3. Premiums: “You can always 
buy more business with man power, 
premiums and advertising,” is one ot 
Mac’s adages. But he uses premiums 
just as he would precision tools. He 
has seen them put other people out ot 
business. 

+. Advertising to the motorist: 
Six percent of the gross is his ratio 
for magazines and other national! 
media. Others spend more, but no? 
always effectively. 

For a complex distribution setu; 
the wholesale trade handling suc 
automotive chemicals is probabl 
tops. There are independent an 
regional jobbers, ‘“‘warehouse” whol 
salers, oil companies, rubber con 
panies and others, filtering down th 
‘*T.B.A.” merchandise (tires, bat 
teries, accessories) to independen: 
chain and company service stations 
and auto supply houses. 
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COMPANION DOLLAR VOLUME LARGEST IN HISTORY 


Stanwood Morrill of Lambert & Feasley hears of new record 


In 1951 the COMPANION chalked up the greatest 
dollar volume of advertising in its history. This is 
clear indication of the extent to which national adver- 
tisers rely on the COMPANION’s tremendous selling 
power. 


Stanwood Morrill, Vice President of Lambert & 
Feasley, New York City, listens attentively to this 
story of dynamic growth as told by COMPANION 
representative Jack Carter. 


Behind it—and responsible for it—is the COMPANION’S 
timely editorial policy . . . the policy that has caught 
the attention of the most active people in the country, 
the young growing families that buy most. Among the 


four leading women’s service magazines, out of every 
thousand reader families, the COMPANION reaches” : 
most “young marrieds,” age 21 through 35 — most 
families earning from $3,000 to $10,000—most 
families with children—most children per family. 

To this audience, COMPANION advertisers speak with 
the assurance of a satisfactory return on their invest- 
ment—year after year. 


*Proved by an independent Stewart Dougall survey — ask to 
see it. 


eu (cz!) MPANION 


AVERAGE CIRCULATION: MORE THAN 4,100,000 


CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS OF COLLIER’S, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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SAVE MONEY 


A completely new method of sales- 
and-service Fleet operation is now 
available through Waters Equipment 
Co., Inc.—a plan which will take the 
capital investment and guesswork 
out of transportation costs and will 
enable you to operate five or more 
company cors—brand new cars on 
an economical leasing basis. 


OPERATING MAINTE- 
NANCE is included in 
your rental. Repairs 
are deductible. 


FIRE, THEFT AND COL- 
LISION insurance cov- 
erage is included in 
the lease. 


LICENSE PLATES are 
supplied for any state 
in the Union, to fit your 
individual salesmen. 


PERIODIC INSPECTION, 
when required by state 
law, is paid for by 
Waters. 


As the world’s largest distributor of 
De Soto and Plymouth cars with loca- 
tions in San Francisco, Detroit and 
New York, we are in a position to 
give you the best possible service on 
your Fleet requirements. Consult us 
before you buy or rent new sales 
cars. For more details, write for 
Fleet-Lease Booklet. 


WATERS EQUIPMENT 


CO., INC. 


Affiliated with 


JAMES F. WATERS, INC. 


San Francisco + Long Island City + Detroit 


WATERS EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 

33-10 Queens Boulevard 

Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Tell me more about your Fleet rental plan. 
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CAR RENTALS! / 
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How a small manufacturer start- 
ing with one product could ever get 
one foot in such a maze is best shown 
by Mac’s experience. In the car 
washing place he liked the polish 
rack. Perhaps it was because a pol- 
ish job makes the greatest impression 
on customers. A motorist is as proud 
of the gloss on his car as he is of its 
model and size. 

In those days it was necessary to 
use different polishes on different car 
colors and finishes, an oily compound 
on one, a dry polish on another. Mac 
acquired the formula for a_ polish 
that worked well on any car and, 
after thorough testing to make sure 
it would do what he claimed, he 
started to sell to service stations and 
car laundries. 

He demonstrated the polish to 
prove its quality. He showed men 
working at the polish rack how to 
work with less fatigue. And the sta- 
tion owner was sold on reduced in- 
vestment in chemicals—one product 
instead of a dozen—with that many 
chances for mistakes on cars. 

Presently Mac was able to devote 
one week each month to missionary 
work on the big oil companies in 
San Francisco. He polished execu- 
tives cars. He polished their cars 
regularly for a year before one signed 
up. By that time the major service 
stations in the southern part of Cali- 
fornia were selling more of Mac’s 
polish than the combined sales of all 
polishes in their central and northern 
divisions. So, he built distribution 
up and down the Coast through 
Shell, Standard of California, Asso- 
ciated and other giants. In turn this 
led to regional jobber distribution, 
and from that to ‘“N.A.P.A.” 
national warehouse distribution, 
through the National Automotive 
Distributive Association in 40 cities. 
Today this makes up nearly half of 
his volume. 


Salesmen Work with Jobbers 


The tire-battery-accessory business 
was becoming a battleground, for 
the gas and oil trade of a service sta- 
tion did not yield sufficient revenue. 
Independents and oil and tire com- 
pany stations turned to active pro- 
motion of T.B.A. Car polishes, stop- 
leaks, radiator compounds and the 
chemicals generally fitted in as minor 
accessories. “They took a good deal 
of selling, and it was necessary to 
build a fire under jobbers from time 
to time—at least once a year, and 
twice a year is better. 

Here is where man power came in. 
As Mac’s volume grew, he put on 
salesmen in the most active terri- 


tories. His salesmen go out with job. 
ber salesmen and demonstrate to sery. 
ice station people, selling for the 
jobber’s account, thus paying thei; 
way by increased volume. 

This missionary service includes 
many things—about everythinz 4 
manufacturer can do to move his line 
through jobbing channels. J hou. 
sands of salesmen for jobbers. oil 
and tire companies are shown how 
to sell Mac’s products through his 
impressive demonstrations. (nce. 
selling 700 cans of polish monthly 
from the back of a car, the method 
first used in early days, was consid- 
ered good business. “Today each of 
his missionary salesmen 
10,000 cans. 

Mac was a quick convert to tele- 
vision for consumer advertising be- 
cause it fits in well with demonstra- 
tions, staging them in the home. He 
started by dramatizing his products, 
and has always given considerable 
study to simple, quick techniques for 
showing what the product will do. 


averages 


Touch of the Expert 


At the very start, having worked 
at the polish rack himself, Mac 
showed other workers how to put a 
fine polish on a car, selling the 
motorist polish with which to do it 
himself. Not one in 10 polish rack 
men knew how to work to good ad- 
vantage. They would stand along- 
side a car, reach out over the hood, 
and utilize only the leverage of the 
arm. That was slow and tiring. He 
showed them how to face the car and 
utilize the leg and back muscles, 
getting the utmost leverage. Polish 
rack men can use this demonstration 
to sell the motorist. 

Mac’s second product was a floor 
wax that turned into something else, 
along with a carefully prepared dem- 
onstration. Floor wax at that time 
was mostly carnauba. He developed 
a more lasting product with German 
alkaloid resins. For a demonstration. 
this was put on a heavily traveled 
office building floor, with other 
waxes. The latter wore away, while 
his was as fresh as ever. 

Building superintendents were 
keenly interested, but the product 
was too expensive for their purpos:, 
and Mac experimented further 
turned it into a car polish which w 
more durable than carnauba-bas: 
polishes, and which gave a quick 
gloss with less work. Soft bufhi 
was enough—better than hard ru’ - 
bing. But there was still a joke:: 


a. ae ee, 


It would not give a high polish whe: 


an oil cleaner had been used befor 
So he developed a special cleane: 
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kit of the two products, and | 
ip a slogan, “Don’t Wax It 


made 
thoug! 


_M: It!” This is the Mac’s-It 


Kit, ot his best sellers. It upped 
his vo ome so much that a new tac- 
tory vas necessary. 

Four years were spent developing | 
a radiator rust inhibitor, ““Mac’s No. | 
|3.” Last year more than 1,300,000 | 
cans were sold, and it has built a bar- 
rel market among fleet owners. It 


was «ompounded and tested for sev- 
eral things that help demonstration 
and selling to the motorist, such as 
rust removal, pump lubrication, and 
rust prevention for at least a year. 


Sales Now International 


To sell, the service station employe 
is shown how to rub a finger inside 
a radiator neck and tell the motorist 
that for a dollar he will clean the 
radiator while he drives. Or he hauls | 
the can to a motorist while his tank 
is being filled, asking him to read the 
directions. Questions are asked: -Is 
it necessary to drain? Will it mix! 
with anti-freezes? Why do I need 
itin a new car? Answers are given 
in a folder included in each case. 
This simple method is quickly learned | 
and proves its value with results. | 

While Maclsaac’s line includes | 
about 20 different chemical products, 
his business has been built on a Big 
Four. The Mac’s-It Kit leads, sell- | 
ing on its resin content and harder 
finish. “The Speed Glaze is compet- | 
ing for first place, and the No. 13 
rust inhibitor and Mac’s Stop Leak 
are the other members of the quar- 
tette. Distribution now covers every 
state, our territories, Canada, Latin 
America, South Africa, Norway and 
Iceland. 

The demonstration for Stop Leak 
is based on the fact that it works 
in half a minute before the motorist’s 
eyes. This product was also a slow 
development by the Truesdail Lab- 


yratories, Los Angeles. Many stop- | 


( 

leaks are composed of solder-coated 
paper pulp which can clog radiators. 
Whole telephone numbers from old 
directories can often be recovered 


| 


from bunged-up radiators. Mac’s | 


product was developed with fine 
ulose particles. 


| 
| 
| 


leat is the enemy of car polishes. | 


demonstration for Mac’s heat- 
stant glazes is to pass a lighted 
poner along the car after polishing: 
(>. dark finishes it is unaffected. A 
incre elaborate demonstration is to 
} ir several different polishes on a 
er towel and touch a match to it: 

x base products burn, but Mac’s 

n base polishes do not. This is a 
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—Any market anywhere is within 
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AIR FREIGHT 


Thirty-five fast Flying Tiger Air Freight cargo liners give you nation-wide over- 
night door-to-door service 365 days of the year —to bring your products to any 
distant market economically. 


Expand your markets quickly—keep up with your Air Freight minded competition 
by shipping Flying Tiger. TRY FLYING TIGER AIR FREIGHT SERVICE. 


COMPARE RATES 


Sample 1000 Ib. 
rates* between 
Los Angeles and. ..| New York Hartford Boston Philadelphia | Milwaukee Chicage 


Air Express 774.00 774.00 774.00 774.00 582.00 582.00 
Rail Express 173.60 175.50 177.20 170.00 141.60 139.20 


*Lower rates above 1,000 Ibs.; slightly higher under 1,000 Ibs. 
Call us for even lower directional commodity rates. 


Get your free copy of this new Flying Tiger booklet which 
contains reports from many types of industries on how 
they are using fast Flying Tiger Air Freight to save dol- # rent 
lars and expand gales. Just write us in care of our general § ovo erren seavic 
offices or call your nearest representative. 


Fapnug Tape Lue 


THE AIR FREIGOT Way 


General Offices: Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, California 


Agents in principal cities throughout the world. 


of Selling ? 
A Better any time, Anything 
Anyw ’ | 


WORLD'S LARGEST OPERATOR OF CONTRAC — =, : 


Los Angeles club luncheon tor a 
trade party. 

Mac became interested in silicones 
when they were wonder stuff—but 
from his own angle he studied their 
shortcomings. In car polishes they 
often streaked. “They worked badly 
with cleaners containing synthetic 
detergents. ‘hey were very sensitive 
to weather. So he spent more than 
a year developing a silicone polish, 
‘“Mac’s Speed Glaze.” On his repu- 
tation for dependable products, it 
quickly won national distribution and 
runs with the Big Four. “But it 
could have been a very bad perform- 
er,’ Mac points out. It illustrates 
the possibilities for destroying a good 
line with a single product not tested 
in every possible way. 

Included in “man power’ are pre- 
miums of two kinds, carefully gauged 
to the realities of his market. Auto 
chemicals are a profitable added line 
for the service station, something to 
sell the motorist as his tank is being 
filled. But they are secondary items, 
cannot be pushed to great volume in 
the individual station. 

So, inexpensive but desirable pre- 
miums are used on a per-case plan 
for station employes. Ball pens have 
proved popular, and more than 
50,000 sets of highball glasses were 


weer PWR FINGERS 
0 WE MAY 
Give YOU aw ORDER! 


used last year. Pens are something 
station people appreciate. If there 
are a dozen employes outside and in- 
side, and a pen comes with each case, 
everybody can get one by teaming 
up to sell a gross of Mac’s products. 
No contests are run. Sales stimulus 
adds a reasonable percent to volume, 
but never overstocks the station. 
Maclsaac has seen other concerns 
premium-sell themselves out of busi- 
ness. Inventory was so clogged that 
normal demand stopped. Disgusted 
station owners soured on their prod- 
ucts, cut prices to get rid of them. 

But for jobber salesmen who can 
build up sales totals, there are con- 
tests for premiums such as electric 
appliances, to stimulate business with- 
out overstocking dealers. 


Premiums stimulate sales at point; 
along the line between the jobbe~ an) 
the motorist, and national con~.me: 
advertising in magazines (color page 
in The Saturday Evening Post ete, 
stimulate demand from the othe; 
direction. Crossley & Jeffries. Inc. 
is the advertising agency. 

Once, consumer demand co:!d_ be 
created by lavish advertising, to in. 
fluence distributors, but Maclsaa 
maintains that those days hav 
passed. The place to spend some o' 
the promotion money nowadays is in 
the wholesale trade. Mac consider 
the jobber vitally important. This 
change has come about through in- 
creased competition, and as his type 
of products has figured more an¢ 
more in service station profits. 

Conservative policies, tested prod 
ucts, fair margins to the trade, mod. 
erate profits for Mac himself, and 
teamwork with 4,000 jobbers—this js 
the formula. It has worked year by 
year, in growing volume, where 
others have zoomed up—and the: 
zoomed down and out. 

As factories go, Mac’s 30,000) 
square-foot plant is modest, but it 
is thoroughly mechanized and repre. 
sentative of his business, with roon 
to grow year by year or as new prod. 
ucts gain favor. 


NEW YORK STATE'S, 
2ND LARGEST MARKET 


iS THE 


e BUFFALO MARKET 


15th in drug store sales 


In Metropolitan Markets 

(as defined by the U. S. Census} 

the Buffalo Area ranks: 

14th in population 

> 10th in manufacturing employment 

14th in food sales 

14th in automotive sales 

I5th in furniture and appliance store sales 


4 13th in hardware and building material store sales 


(Source: U. S. Census figures) 


The Buffalo Evening News has the largest City and Retail Zone circulation in New 
York State outside of Greater New York. 


SELL THE NEWS READERS 


AND YOU SELL THE WHOLE BUFFALO MARKET 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


WESTERN 
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NEW 


YORK’S 


GREAT 


KELLY-SMITH CO 
National Representati’- 
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NEWSPAPE ? 
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“| = Good Housekeeping’s 


% During 1951, retailers bought 42,646,994 lines of 
hi newspaper space to sell products advertised in 


k. tie-in linage GOOD HOUSEKEEPING... 
lines of retail tie-in advertising for every line in- 

“i . serted in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

= of 47 646,994 lines... Renn put more promotion behind merchan- 

sa te dise advertised in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING be- 

: topped alt 

n other magazines! 


an average of 57.7 


cause it pays off in sales. If you aren’t getting this 
multiple retail linage from your national magazine 
advertising, let us tell you more about GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


IA OYMBOL TN AMERICA... 


ales § This report shows the number of lines of newspaper tailers evidence this support by mentioning as a sales 


advertising placed by retailers tying in with products 
as advertised in certain magazines. No national adver- 
tising is included; only advertising appearing over a 
dealer’s name is counted. 

This is strictly a record of the Dealer’s Choice, proving 


feature in their own advertising the words, “As adver- 
tised in ” or by using a magazine’s media 
symbol. 

When a dealer ties in with a magazine or with the maga- 


zine’s symbol, you can be sure he chooses the one which: 


Pw Bibow your customers support magazine advertising. Re- he knows will best help him sell. 
' Gre THE HOMEMAKERS’ BUREAU OF STANDARDS 9,971,000 
; 3h copy 57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. readership 
ives 
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lf Courts Give FTC More Power, 
Will Congress Take It Away ? 


There are straws in the congressional wind that the Robin- 


son-Patman Act may be amended if FTC is upheld in pend- 


ing cases. In any event, there's a good chance that legality 


of discounts forced by competition will be written into law. 


‘The impression is about, especially) 
in Washington, that a trend has 
changed, notably in the steady broad- 
ening of the Robinson-Patman Act 
and the power of the Federal Trade 
Commission to enforce it. This, of 
course, is a long guess, but still it’s 
the surmise of experts—of lawyers 
whose main practice is in anti-trust 
cases, of congressional staff men and 
even of some FTC officials. Such 


hunches are usually based, not on 
some conclusive set of facts, but on 
all sorts of 


scattered events. Here 
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Court 
F crease 
ton © 
that < 
legal 
compe 
that t 
track 
é a Th 
in return for their orders, could ey. a 
act whatever favors they asked fo; stron; 
FTC’s chief economist, Corwin FE, at ‘] 
wards, recently pointed up the ant. produ 
trust problems of an inflation, whic an 
the Robinson-Patman Act doesn: § she « 
touch; those it does touch, he sug cde. 
gested, have lost importance. Im 
3. Lowell Mason’s famous dissens Supré 
are taken seriously in court. on W 
are some of them: 4. There’s a bill, which stands , petiti 
1. Congressmen get complaints good chance of passing, that wil @ that | 
that the law is too vague or too strengthen one defense against th § court 
stringent or too something or other FTC—the defense, notably, that th § way | 
as well as that it isn’t sufficiently proscribed discounts were forced by § Act ¢ 
enforced. It didn’t used to be that competition. ‘ures 
way. 5. Senator McCarran, who spon- § yoy { 
2. It’s being noticed that the law sored this bill, expects next year to § gych 
crew out of the depression era, when investigate the anti-trust laws, « § cours 
the big chains and mail order houses, Representative Celler is doing in the § Thos 
House. He would take up alleged § disco 
BY JEROME SHOENFELD inconsistencies of the Robinson-Pa- § jy¢ | 
; : man Act. petit 
Washington Editor 6. It’s four years since a Supreme §f case. 
and 
Patn 
(sett 
\ a 7 “Vyy My recol 
Wy, ! 
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Unpy S44 
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~ Radio delivers MORE “, AB burd 
sets-in-use in the South ~ oN 
. A LOS 
Bend market than before Zz in 
Welexs Hooper Surveys Z Tin 
for Oct.-Nov. 1951 compared iam 
» “a > De s 
with Oct.-Nov. 1945 prove > Bau 
‘ 7 = 1 
it. Morning up 6.8, afternoon = § plet 
: = that 
up 8.0 and evening up 4.4. ae ae 
Television is still insig- F Bg 
wis ‘ = 1 
nificant here because no consistently : \ 
satisfactory TV signal reaches South 3 ee 
Bend. Don’t sell this rich market S Is 
~~ 
, Pe e aaa . > \ 
short. Wrap it up with WSBT radio. S 
. S x 
30 Years on the Air RS NP 
SS N , 
SS ‘ . 
ws R | 
ww" SS : 
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AV'’\ \ 
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PATH ap ea gungeapeatanageayeQQeynyes ve 


tecision has substantially in- 


Court ae , 
-reased. FT'C’s power—in the Mor- 
von Sait case. The opinion indicated 


shat ay Substantial discount was il- 
legal if the F TC said that it “injured 


9 


compet tion.” Some lawyers think 


chat tiie courts since then have back- 
track 
Ths listing of reasons—one, two, 


etc.—imay make the argument seem 
stronger than it actually is. It leaves 
out things, which if collected would 
produce exactly the contrary impres- 
sion. Yet there was a time when all 
the evidence of trend lay on one 
side. 

Immediately, a case before the 
Supreme Court may change the rules 
on when double pricing injures com- 
petition. It’s on this point especially 
that FTC power steadily grew as the 
courts demanded less and less in the 
way of proof. The Robinson-Patman 
Act condemns discrimination that in- 
jures competition, without saying how 
you find out whether there has been 
such injury. At first, as a matter of 
course, FTC used to try to prove it. 
Those who failed to get the better 
discounts testified that they were be- 
ing undersold by their richer com- 
petitors; this was part of the standard 
case. It was hard for the Commission 
and the merchants the Robinson- 
Patman Act was designed to protect. 
(Getting the facts and putting them on 
record took years. 


Surprise Decision 


Then, in 1944, the Court surprised 
the Commission by relieving it of the 
burden it had always taken for 
zranted. In a case against Samuel H. 
\loss, a rubber stamp maker, it ruled 
that it was the company giving dis- 
‘riminatory prices, which had _ to 
prove that nobody was hurt. It’s to 
de seen that a full proof would re- 
jure nothing less than taking a com- 
ylete census of the trade and showing 
that everybody in it was uninjured. 
Nobody defending a suit has been 
‘qual to that. 

later on, in an opinion against 
\iorton Salt, the Supreme Court but- 
‘toned this up. All that FTC had to 
} was to show that prices did vary 
vith quantities; this variation created 
i reasonable possibility” of harm. 
This left little for the defense. In 
etect, it had to show, not only that 

ine anywhere, known or unknown, 

ha! been hurt, but that injury was 
10: even possible. 

was at this point, some experts 

ze, that FTC reached its apex of 

po: ver. Congress no longer uniformly 

ap} lauded its victories but sometimes 
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CHECK your schedules ... if your adver- 
tisements (or your clients’) are not appear- 
ing in the Long Beach Press-Telegram then 
you are overlooking more than $340,797,295 
in spendable family income among the 64,265 
city zone subscribers of the Long Beach 
Press-Telegram. (In addition, 24,167 Press- 
Telegram families reside in the rapidly ex- 
panding suburban area.) 


Long Beach ranks tenth in the nation in 
effective buying power per capita according 
to Sales Management’s Survey of Buying 
Power. Press-lelegram readers are the rich- 
est audience in this autonomous segment of 
America’s third largest market. 


Don’t “Lock your door at noon” by over- 
looking this ready and able-to-buy market. 
Put the Long Beach Press-Telegram on your 
schedule NOW, 


MORE THAN 2 OUT OF 3 READ THE 


Press-Celegram 


IN LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


National Representatives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 97 of a Series 


The RCA Building, 

focal point of New York's 
famed Rockefeller Center, 
houses the NBC studios 
and offices. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, tne: 
A SERVICE OF BADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA Building, Radio City, New York 20, N.Y 


Communication th rough QUALITY 


The National Broadcasting Company, one of America’s 
great radio and television networks. may properly be called 
a specialist in the art of communication. Even such a spe- 
cialist finds that an important part of its business has to be 


conducted through its correspondence. 


When the question arises as to the choice of a letterhead 
paper, a company such as NBC, that understands the value 


of quality in its own field, naturally selects Strathmore. 


The tangible quality in Strathmore letterhead papers has 
an undeniable appeal to those who know the value of such 
intrinsic distinctiveness. The wise businessman. who seeks 
to communicate his own sound reputation with every letter 
he writes, uses Strathmore quality to do an outstanding 
job for him. Have your supplier submit samples of your 
present letterhead, or new designs. on Strathmore ...and 


see for yourself how expressive these papers are. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


SEAT MORE os 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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tried to clip them. At various hear- 
ings, commissioners were asked to de- 
fine the limits of their power. Their 
responses. generally were humble. 
They promised not to use the weap- 
ons the courts gave them, unsolicited, 

However, in cases already under 
way, these weapons were being used 
by the Commission’s trial lawyers, 
There was, for instance, a complaint 
that Standard Oil of Indiana, by 
double pricing, had hurt some dis- 
tributors to the benefit of others. 
Standard retorted that it had to shade 
prices in order to: keep the trade, 
which the Robinson-Patman Act al- 
lows. The lawyers tried to make the 
most of the evidence of actual injury 
they had, evidently ‘superfluously, 
collected. If, they argued, they went 
beyond court requirements by bring- 
ing forward those who had been hurt, 
the defense of meeting competition 
was ruled out. The Supreme Court 
didn’t agree. You could discriminate 
in order to meet competitors’ prices 
even if somebody got hurt. , 


New Case Critical 


Now there is a new case before 
the Supreme Court which once more 
may chip away some of the power 
FTC slowly accumulated. Long 
ago, Minneapolis- Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co. which sells automatic con- 
trols for heating, ventilating, air 
conditioning and industrial processes, 
was charged wtih a whole array of 
things, including discrimination. As 
the Commission ordered it to erase 
some of its listed discounts, the case 
went to the Court of Appeals. 

Naturally, the company lawyers 
played up, as those of the Commission 
tried to narrow, the importance of 
the Standard Oil of Indiana decision. 
Their combined arguments swaddled 
that opinion, first celebrated as a 
great “clarification,” in new am- 
biguities: Did it, for instance, cover 
listed quantity discounts offered uni- 
versally? In the Standard Ojii of In- 
diana case, they had been granted as 
the market required. As to “injury 
to competition,’ the FTC coasted 
more or less on ancient victories: It 
merely had to show that discrimina- 
tions “may” injure competition. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell, however, 
had an interesting fact. Its best cus 
tomer, Quiet Heet, which mace 
furnaces, hadn’t always lorded tie 
market. In the middle 1930's it pad 
top prices for Minneapolis- Honeywe!l 
controls. And while and despite pa 
ing top prices that it grew. It had 
far-seeing sales manager. He figur 
that the coming market would 
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different. It would consist, not in cus- 
tom-maide houses, but in the spread- 
ing FELA developments which, since 
then, ave taken over the suburbs. 
That what he specialized in. He of- 
fered cut rates to builders willing to 
do thy r own installing and to handle 
their own maintenance. In a few 
vears. (Juiet Heet was king pin, en- 
titled to and enjoying Minneapolis- 
Honevwell’s best discounts. But cer- 
tainly it wasn’t these discounts that 
had caused it to grow. 

It was on this point that the Court 
of Appeals decided the case. A com- 
pany could grow despite failure to 
get the top discounts. From this the 
Court went on to what it claimed 
was the ‘fallacy of the Commission’s 
position.” FTC seemed to believe 
that a control was an article of mer- 
chandise bought for resale, instead 
one among the many components of 
a furnace. Where there were several 
cost factors—including servicing and 
advertising in the final product—‘it 
cannot be said that discriminatory 
price differentials substantially injure 
competition or that there is any 
reasonable probability or even possi- 
bility that they will do so.” So much 
for Morton Salt, which is FTC’s 


trump. 


FTC's Contention 


Now before the Supreme Court, 
FTC argues simply that it needn’t 
show that preferential discounts ac- 
tually hurt anybody, but only that 
they are offered. 

If Minneapolis-Honeywell wins, 
the FTC wil be able no longer to 
prohibit preferential discounts merely 
by pointing to them. It will also have 
to show, not perhaps actual injury, 
but how it could occur by virtue of 
the double pricing in dispute. The 
law will be different, perhaps, for 
consumer and many industrial prod- 
ucts. 

‘These are the grounds that led some 
of the experts to conclude that FTC 
is slipping. It’s not doing so well in 
Congress and the courts may have 
rone back on it. But you never can 
|! for sure. Minneapolis- Honeywell 
night get licked. Before the courts 
lere are or soon will be other cases, 
which could vastly increase FTC 
str ngth: Must buyers who take high 
«counts prove that they’re not hurt- 
ins their own competitors? When 
can the Commission set the maximum 
Cuantities on which discounts can be 
ofered ? 

f the Commission gets a 1,000 
ha ting average on the pending cases, 
-agress is more likely than other- 
we to restrict it. It’s in that mood. 
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Be there, 

th Zippo! 
with Zippo! 
You may be miles away from this meet- 
ing, yet your company name can be 
there—in sight and in mind. Zippo, 
engraved with your trade-mark, will 
do it! For Zippo is the lighter that’s so 
dependable it is prized by every man 
who owns one. When you give a Zippo 
to your client or prospect it goes wher- 
ever he goes. For one man, or a thou- 
sand, it’s the gift that keeps good will 
glowing day after day—for years. Send 


the coupon below and see how you 
can be there—at low cost—with Zippo! 


Burr? 
The One-Zip 
Windproof Lighter 


ee 


Ideal for sales incentives, length 
of service awards, sales promotion 
premiums, business anniversary gifts 


FREE mechanical service—for life! 


GET YOUR COPY 
OF FREE BROCHURE! 


Zippo Manufacturing Company 


Bradford, 


Pa. Dept. SM-21 


Please send FREE brochure showing 
Zippo models, quantity discount prices, 
and information on low-cost trade-mark 
engraving. 


Company 
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How Many Men for 
Adequate Sales Coverage ? 


When a territory is under-manned, we get high-spotting 


and cream-skimming. When it is over-manned, we get 


excessive sales costs in proportion to volume. Here's how 


Remington Rand analyzes territory needs in terms of men. 


BY WILLARD M. FOX 


Director of Market Research, Remington Rand Inc. 


How can you determine whether 
your present sales force is large 
enough? How many better than av- 
erage managers vou have? How 
many superior salesmen? The first 
thing is to set up a yardstick to meas- 
ure what the average salesman under 
average supervision could produce. 

At Remington Rand, one of the 
functions of the market research de- 
partment is to collect and analyze 
facts about the number of salesmen 
of average ability under average su- 
pervision needed in each of our 
branches. (The general sales depart- 
ment establishes quotas, and through 
its sales training department and 
branch office organization § recruits, 
trains, and supervises the men neces- 
sary to make quotas. ) 


What Is "Normal?" 


I shall describe only the general 
methods used by the market research 
department to determine how many 
salesmen are needed. To make them 
clear, I shall have to give a few defi- 
nitions of terms we happen to use 
and to draw upon experience for ex- 
amples, since some are coined terms. 

We calculate manpower require- 
ments annually in relation both to 
“normal sales expectancy” and_ to 
quotas, and compare the number of 
men apparently needed on each basis 
to the number of salesmen working 
in each branch. ‘Normal sales ex- 
pectancy”’ we define as the volume of 
business that would have been ob- 
tained last year in a specific territory 
by an average salesman under aver- 
age supervision. Hence, we assume 
that last year’s dollars and next year’s 
dollars are constant in purchasing 
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power, that business levels do not 
change, and that all salesmen are 
average and getting the same quality 
and amount of supervision and _ fac- 
ing the same amount and kind of 
competition. Each of those assump- 
tions is false. They are made as a 
matter of necessity in figuring, and 
then adjustments to correct them are 
made later. 

The way we calculate normal sales 
expectancies is by comparing net 
billed sales in each county to various 
series of county data and then re- 
distributing these sales county by 
county on what amounts to a_ per- 
centage basis of the totals of the series 
used. (Actually, as any statistically- 
minded reader will realize, what we 
do is work out coefficients of multiple 
correlation, using sales as the depend- 
ent variable, and then estimate from 
the regression coefficients.) For con- 
sumer goods lines, we use SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S % of U.S.A. Poten- 
tial as one series. For the industrial 
lines we use series drawn from Coun- 
ty Business Patterns, published by the 
Bureau of the Census, and other 
sources. These are a set of bulletins, 
published irregularly, the latest avail- 
able being for the first quarter of 
1949, that show for each county 
(some small counties being combined 
to prevent disclosure) payroll sub- 
ject to old age and survivors insur- 
ance taxes, employes in covered estab- 
lishments, and distribution of estab- 
lishments by industry or business clas- 
sification and size groups of number 
of employes. They are available from 
the field offices of the Department of 
Commerce or from the Government 
Printing Office. 

Your knowledge of your own mar- 
kets and products will suggest which 


series are most logical for you to yy 


As a matter of service and co; 
venience to the home office ap 


branch sales executives, we tibula:f 


for each line thus: See “Too Niany, 
Too Few Salesmen”’ chart on p. 6: 

For this line, this table meas th» 
in counties a and n sales were bett 


than those the average = salesma 
would have been expected to prody 
and also better than the quota set ,; 
by the sales department. In coum 


b, this was reversed. In the branct 
the supervisor responsible for sales ¢ 
that product line can see that coun: 
b looks weak. It is up to him to & 
cide whether this is real or apparer 
weakness and to do something abov: 
it if it is real. It may be that th 
salesman covering it is slighting 
either because he lacks time to , 
better by it or because he lacks just 
fication to build it up. If it is th 
headquarters of a strongly entrenche! 
competitor, for example, trying 
break his hold might be a game ne 
worth the candle. 


Facts for Branch Managers 


As the branch managers are tr. 
sponsible for sales of all lines in ther 
branches and since we use 90-column 
punched cards to accumulate our 
data, we give them a tabulation that 
compares sales, quotas, and normal 
sales expectancies of each line in each 
county. This report gives them a line 
on the comparative performance 0! 
their product line supervisors and 
salesmen, county by county and dis 
trict by district. It suggests spots in 
which closer co-ordination and co- 
operation among men selling different 
lines can be developed to promote in- 
creased sales. 

These subsidiary reports are pr- 
marily useful for local application 
within the branches. They are also 
supporting data to persuade local 
branch management and branch sales- 
men of the need for proper numbers 
of salesmen and divisions of territor\ 


‘within branches, where manpower is 


not balanced to needs. 

The market research department 
makes up the “Annual Report to 
Each Branch” about like this: See 
p. 64. 

Actually, the number of nen 
needed is worked out for each o: the 
product lines individually and the fig 
ures are added to come to brunch 
totals. For convenience in figu’ ng. 
we get a normal sales expectancy pe! 
salesman by dividing the net b led 
sales by the average number of ne! 
selling each line and round thi: 0 
to a convenient figure. A perf: tl 
good alternate method would b t 
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Advertising Specialties Division 


PHILADELPHIA 
BADGE COMPANY, INC. 


1007 FILBERT ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 
Established 1900 
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This double-barreled Sale Blazer, 
in clear, colorful, laminated plastic gets 
results (1) by rewarding employee merit and 
accomplishment, and (2) doing it where the 
customer can see the reward ! 


Chalk up another hit for Philadelphia Badge— 
makers of plastic point-of-sale display signs, sales 
buttons and identification badges that get attention! 


Looking for new ideas? Who isn’t? Perhaps you 
can take a leaf from our new SALE BLAZERS 
Brochure. Send the coupon for this welcome 
addition to any sales promotion idea file. 


= ae 


PHILADELPHIA BADGE CO., INC. 
1007 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
I am interested in any plans or ideas that will help 


increase sales. Please send me your new SALE BLAZER 
Brochure. 


Branch A 
District 1 
County a 
b 


n 


Normal sales expectancy 


Quota 


Number of salesmen working 
Needed for n.s.e. volume 
Needed for 1952 quota 


Normal sales expectancy 

1952 quota 

1950 net billed sales 

Percent of 1952 quota sold ’50 
Number of salesmen working 
Needed for n.s.e. volume 
Needed for 1952 quota 


Too Many or Too Few Salesmen? 


N.S.E. Dif. 


and so on for every branch, district, and county in the U. S, 


Annual Report for Each Branch 


Line A 
$120.0 

108.0 
Net billed sales 87.9 


Percent of quota sold 81.6% 


Comparison among Branches 


Line B Line H 

$144.0 $90.0  $1,5 
126.0 96.0 1,3 
128.3 95.8 1,1 

101.8% 
) 


Total 
68.5 : 


Py oi 
WV 


99.8% 
y) 


2.9 1.8 
3.0 Z0 


NNN Con 
MIM wWwoOWos 
Sv bo 


Branch A Branch B 


($000 omitted) 
$725.0 
504.0 
412.8 
82.0% 
7 


18.1 
10.1 


divide by a volume large enough to 
pay a man annual income regarded 
as satisfactory to the kind of men re- 
quired to sell the line. 

The market research department is 
purely a staff advisory group, neither 
having nor wanting any line or oper- 
ating authority and responsibility. It 
writes an analysis and some tentative 
suggestions of possible meanings and 
implications of these tables for each 
branch manager. These are submit- 
ted to the vice-president and general 
manager with carbons for the sales 
vice-presidents reporting to him, who 
distributes such of them as he chooses 
to the vice-presidents and branch 
managers. These memoranda are for 
information only, and the home office 
and branch sales executives act upon 
or ignore them at their pleasure. 

From a market research depart- 
ment point of view there is nothing 
to be gained by transcribing these 
data into tables for each line by 
branch, and so it is not done. The 
following “Comparison among 
Branches” can be made from the 
tables for the branches by looking at 
specific lines. These figures are taken 
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on one line in two branches: 

First let us look at Branch A. So 
far as this line is concerned, this 
branch is doing extremely well. Net 
billed sales in 1950 were about 211% 
of normal sales expectancy. They 
were 113.1% of the quota estab- 
lished for 1952. The quota for 1952 
is about as high as it can be, even 
though it is below sales for 1950, 
since quotas have an effect on the 
outcome of salesmen’s contests. 

For this line, $40,000 has been tak- 
en as the working figure for the nor- 
mal sales expectancy per salesman. 
The 10 men working in the branch 
averaged $72,210 in 1950. Dividing 
branch normal sales expectancy by 
that for a salesman, we find that the 
branch can apparently use 8.6 men. 
On paper, it is overstaffed in relation 
to normal sales expectancy. Dividing 
the quota by what is expected of the 
average salesman under average su- 
pervision after allowing for changes 
in the value of the dollar, in prices, 
and in the levels of general business 
in 1952 as compared to 1950, it ap- 
pears that 12.7 average men are 
needed. 


Obviously, the ability and dilizene 
of the salesmen or the quality of th 
supervision, or both, are well aboy: 
average on this line in this branch 
The overstaffing in relation to nop. 
mal sales expectancy has not de 
pressed the sales and commissions ¢ 
the men working there. On the cop. 
trary, the moderate overstaffing hy 
built account penetration and accoun 
saturation. This is a common occur 
rence. Contest winners come dispre 
portionately often from the seeming); 
overstaffed branches. Judging frop 
the figures alone, it seems that th 
best thing to do is either to let th 
present manpower situation alone o 
to review the 10 men individualh 
from a point of view of possible Tt 
tirements and promotions. If it seeny 
likely a man or two may retire ¢ 
move up to a supervisory job, then i 
would be well to recruit and train 
with an eye to replacement needs. 


Too Much to Do 


In Branch B, we have quite a dit- 
ferent situation. The branch is mak 
ing only about 57% of normal salts 
expectancy. It has only seven men 
working. Individually, they are aver- 
aging almost $59,000 which is nearly 
half again as good as normal sales 
expectancy per man. Obviously, they 
have not achieved anything approach- 
ing adequate coverage and they are 
far from good account penetration 
and saturation. They are suffering 
from having too much to do. 

This branch could support 18.1 
men in this line on the basis of nor- 
mal sales expectancy. Even to make 
its 1952 quota, it apparently needs 
10.1 men. Limping along with seven, 
it cannot do much better than it has 
been doing. The remedy is clear. 
The branch must build up its man- 
power. If it takes two to five years 
to build a salesman and if it costs 
several thousand dollars in direct ex- 
pense to bring a man into profitable 
production, the branch cannot afford 
to try to recruit and build up the II 
men it needs all at once. It must 
temper what is desirable to what is 
possible. Keeping a goal of 11 or 12 
more men in mind, it must start in 
1952 with perhaps three or four. 

This kind of analysis is simple 
practical. While the figures it 
duces have to be tempered with ju 
ment and adjusted to physical 
financial realities, they are bet 
guides than the intuitions of br 
managers alone. They have the m 
at least, of pointing out serious 
ficiencies in manpower that are |i 
ing sales and profits and weakeni 
relative competitive position. 
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Vv ARKETING 


Pla 1 by Philip Salisbury, Editor 


/P CTOGRAPHS 


signed by Marcia Eliot Pi ctofa: Stud 


WHY SALES ARE LAGGING 


he Salt Lake Teen Telogions employed the research firm of Dan E. Clark Il and Associates 
fo “shop” a representative 52% of the city's stores where appliances are sold. They rated the 
Hore sales personnel on 9 factors. _ 


of 9 positive selling steps (not including demonstrations) which the salesman might have — 


nken, the average number of ‘steps taken was only 3 or an average sales efficiency of only 
B3-1/3%. 


are 10 average appliance salesmen. NO 


d the salesman . 
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_ interested in buying? \ \ 3} 
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Source: ‘A Week of Pea Shopping”’ 


The Philadelphia Mnguire 


published 


36,350,000 lines 


of Advertising in 1951... 


THE ONLY PHILADELPHIA NEWSPAPER 
TO SHOW A GAIN... 


A gain of 800,000 lines over 1950 


A lead of 6,500,000 lines over Philadelphia’s 2nd news- 
paper ...and the largest volume of advertising ever 
published by any Philadelphia newspaper in any one year! 


THE INQUIRER IS onan FIRST in National advertising! 
FIRST in Retail advertising! 

FIRST in Classified advertising! 

FIRST in TOTAL advertising! 


IN EVERY MAJOR ADVER- 
TISING CLASSIFICATION! | 


Now in its 19% { The 
Coaseautive Year of Total A re can he only 
T] , 


Advertising Leadershi 1 a 
in Philadelphia! 2’ ; ONE FIRST , 
and in Philadelphi 


newsn: . 
. WsPaper Is 


? i 
a the FIRST 
Tue INor IRER! 


Che Philadelphia Pnquirer 
Philadelphia Prefers The Inquirer 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives: ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR., Empire State Bidg., N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232; EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270; GEORGE S$. DIX, Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Woodward 5-7260. West Coast Representatives: FITZPATRICK 
& CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 e 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Michigan 0259 
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Bars source: National Association 
of Tobacco Distributors 


@ Canvases that capture the color of the Oj 
are painted by a favorite Denver artis:, Ger 
Delano. He has won national fame for his pod Localls 

Proof 3 


they re 
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cover ° 


GOLD and SILVER 
MINES 


~D, 


fy = “soy 


MESA VERDE NAT. PARK 
CRIPPLE CREEK 


o-and by their own Locally-Edited Gravure Magazine 


When you look skyward and see Pike’s Peak Yes, the Colorado point of view is nearest 
instead of the Empire State towers—when and dearest to Colorado people. And that’s 
you’ve traded in your Stork Club card for true also of Georgians, Jerseyites or Texans. 
one in the Estes Park Winter Sports Club— They’re just naturally interested most in 
you'll start thinking, too, as Colorado people persons, places and events that are closest to 
do. Chicago and New York? Nearly a conti- them .. . and that is just what readers find in 
nent away. How are the trout biting up at each of the thirteen Locally-Edited Gravure 
Grand Lake? What new shows are coming Magazines. Result: our leadership in reader- 
to Elitch Gardens? ship ... and your greatest advertising value.* 


* Make us prove it: Contact any of the following representatives: Branham Co.; Cresmer and Woodward; Jann & Kelley; 
John Budd Co.; Kelly-Smith Co.; Moloney, Regan & Schmitt; O'Mara & Ormsbee; Scolaro, Meeker & Scott. 
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ld life. When his work appears on a front 
Gera cover « mpire, readers of the Denver Post's 
iS por Locally ced Magazine always ask for more! 
Proof again — LOCAL editing gives them what 


of weste 


they re Ww ant! 
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UNIV. OF COLORADO 


ai 
ail _ “COLORADO | | ES. ma? 4 
“. Tt ~ TH | SCHOOL of = THE NASHVILLE 
‘) ve = YNESSEAN 
NOG _ MINES | 
1h = 


hel 
SALT LAKE 

SCI 
_DESERET NEWS 


oe i y | \ — 
= = i COL. SCHOOL OF MINES 
Ls ce om 
COLORADO SPRINGS —_—_—— 


Thirteen weekly newspaper magazines featuring The Local 
Touch for highest reader interest, greater advertising value. 


TOTAL CIRCULATION: OVER 3 MILLION COPIES WEEKLY 
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“Ss BACH VERSUS BASEBALL © 


Last year more than 30 million people in this country paid money to attend performances of 7 
“serious” music . . . symphony. opera, recitals . . . and the number of concerts given was 3 @ 
times as many as the rest of the world combined. For the first time in our history receipts exceeded 


Popcorn and candy ee 
sold in movie theatres Source: Wall Street Jounal, 12/18/51 = 


WHO'S WINNING THE TRAVEL BATTLE? 


Using 1947 as 100, here are trends in a selected segment of the passenger travel industry as of | 


Air transportation 146 | 4 | 


Automobile miles ee ae 24 


Source: Holiday, Curtis Publishing Company 


Be 


Woman's Day 


in Worcester for example... 


24 A&P stores... 24 shopping 


centers ...28,027 families are 
reached by Woman’s Day in the 
Worcester marketing area alone. 


Because Woman’s Day is sold 
only at A&P stores, its circulation® is 


> concentrated in and around these 


i _ shopping centers . . . right where 
Woniaiis Dae 


most of your sales are made. 
What’s true in Worcester, is true’ 
all over the country: 
advertising in Woman’s Day 
gives you minimum waste... 
and maximum coverage 
where it counts. Compare 
Woman’s Day percentage of 
family coverage in 

Worcester — 18.45% — with 
that of any other magazine 
and you'll see why it’s 

dollar wise to advertise 

in Woman’s Day. 


Sold by A&P stores in big cities and small 


the NATIONAL magazine .. .with the NEIGHBORHOOD impact. 


*Total Woman’s Day circulation 3,865,000 


ees 


cat 
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CUT YOUR SALES COSTS 


R PRODUCT STORY, in the business mag- 
.e your prospect looks to for help with 
job, is more than just a sales call on a 
ying influence. Business Publications are 

Utipliers of sales power. They can take 

sur selling message to thousands of your 
customers and prospects at the same time 
_.. at a cost which can be counted in pen- 
nies per call. 

We call Business Magazine Advertising 
“Mechanized Selling’? because it mecha- 
nizes the first three steps of a sale—makes 
contact, arouses interest, creates preference. 
It reduces the cost of personal selling by 
enabling the salesman to concentrate his 


HOW ‘‘MECHANIZED SELLING’’ 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 
SALES OF 
FREE-MACHINING 
SCREW STOCK 


Using strong Business Paper schedules, plus direct mail 
and dealer helps, a producer of premium-priced screu: 
stock (sold thru distributors) increased sales to a point 


where advertising costs averaged less than 14 of 1%. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
ABD) 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @ 


+EADQUARTERS 
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BUSINESS 


time and effort on the pay-off steps. 

Even if the present economy finds you 
with plenty of orders, remember, you can’t 
aftord to let today’s customers and tomor- 
row’s prospects forget you. Key people 
change jobs—competition is keen and grow- 
ing—the seed for tomorrow’s sales must be 
planted now—and cultivated with consist- 
ent advertising. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy 
of our 20-page booklet, ““Mechanizing Your 
Sales With Business Paper Advertising.” 
Also about our sound-slide film . . . ““Mecha- 
nized Selling —Blueprint for Profits” which 
is available for showing at sales meetings. 


INCREASED SALES OF PREMIUM-PRICED PRODUCTS 


BUSINESS MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING HELPS 
“MOVE” 
MORE EARTHMOVERS 


$10,000,000 IN 
UNFILLED ORDERS 


A manufacturer of earthmoving scrapers used Business 
Magazines—2-color spreads—to reach his major mar- 
kets, plus preprints and booklets. Sales increased to 
$27,800,000, plus $10,000,000 in unfilled orders. 


INC. 


McGRAW-HILL 2 


FOR BUSINESS 


1'N FORMATION 


Speed Queen Corp., Ripon, 5. 
in normal times, likes to worry it 
better ways of selling and se: 
thousands of consumers who 
“Speed Queen” washers, irone: 
dryers through 14,000 dealers a). +45 
jobbers. But now, Speed ( 1 
keeps one shift busy on war s 
tracts from a handful of g . 
Ford, Allis Chalmers, Fishe: 

and A. O. Smith. 


Contracts for jet engine part k 
assemblies tor tank tracks, and b 
plugs didn’t fall into Speed Q 's 
lap. As many a would-be de‘eise 
subcontractor has found to hi 5. 
may when metal for his civilian » yod- 


ucts: was cut back, it takes the old 
“hat trick’ to secure a defense sub- 
contract. The hat trick is, of covrse, 
simply to send a salesman out to ask 
for orders. 

Initially, Speed Queen’s salesmen 
weren't salesmen—at least by title. 
W. A. Royce, secretary-treasurer, «iid 
W. N. Pearson, director of prod 
tion, sought out the company’s © 
nal orders. But now a special job 
detense sales representative Hats 
been created and William Ellis, sr. 
has been selected to handle it. 

How does a defense sales repre- 
sentative organize his work ? 


SALES AID IN REVERSE: The prime contractor—Ford Motor—built this display rack for 
use of potential subcontractors’ salesmen. It gives salesmen time to pick out parts his 
firm can make, cuts palaver in office of . . . 


Sales Step No.1 + 


Myr. Ellis, first of all, reviewed al 
procurement literature issued by thi 
Armed Services. He needed to know 
the ground rules governing Spee 
Queen’s potential customers. ‘Then 
he made up a list of Speed Queen’s 
present facilities, added a section on 
the company’s World War II pro- 
duction history, and mailed the pre- 
sentation to each Ordnance district 
FORD'S PURCHASING AGENT: C. O. Slaght (left) p.a., Ford Aircraft Engine, is solicited office. pe 

Next, Mr. Ellis arranged to obtain 
daily and weekly publications of the 
U. §S. Department of Commerce 
Field Service which list bid invita: 
tions and contract award informa 
tion. He studies these closely and 
A e ”" when he finds anything worth follow: 

Hot Trick Pays Off Ing up, he wires tor specifications and 

submits them to Speed Queen's pro- 
duction department. 
But Speed Queen doesn’t rely upe! 
—Even for Defense Sales mail and telegraphic inquiries. 
preters personal contacts. 
“We contact Ordnance district 
fices throughout the Middle We: 
both by mail and in person,” XI. 
Whether you sell washing machines to consumers—or seek —['!l's says.“ These offices award co 
tracts and are also a fertile source 
military contracts—you still need salesmen to match your _ leads on prime contractors. We hi 
ofene ° . ; received probably a dozen bid in 
facilities with prospects’ needs. Here's how Speed Queen _ tations from them, but nothing t! 
exactly suited our available facilit 


has booked enough subcontracts to keep one shift busy. thus far. 


by two well prepared salesmen, W. N. Pearson (center), Speed Queen's director of manu- 
facturing, and William Ellis, Sr., the washing machine firm's defense sales representative. 
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ery year we re growing more 


ze 7 e o © 7 

r Sky's the limit in “52 
. from 326 ads in 1949 to 601 ads 
n 1951... that’s how advertisers 
have been increasing the selling 
nen power of their advertising in the 


tle, Oklahoman and Times with 
- R.O.P. color. 


With a brand new press es- 

pecially designed to print news- 

als color and more pages of it—a 
~ 12-unit Goss “Headliner” — the 
Oklahoman and Times now have 
unsurpassed facilities to meet the 
growing demand of advertisers 
for 1, 2 and 3 colors in their daily 
and Sunday R.O.P. advertising. 
1952 will be our most color-full 
year yet! 


THE DAILY OKLAHOM 
OKLAHO 


od f) A a? PR Vy, rile on 

le Vth Nihil /ajajitie 
“ 44 iz Ba = Ase P 
(0 a Mare of 2 IMilbion 


No outside Sunday supplement 
touches so much as 2% of the 
Oklahoma market. The Sunday 
Magazine of the Daily Oklahoman 
is read in an average of 3 out of 
5 urban homes in Oklahoma. 


THE Duy OKL HOMaN 


7 


CIRCULATION 


Sunday 261,454 
Daily 
Combined 259,082 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 
WKY © WKY-TV, OKLAHOMA CITY 
Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 
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We publish the newspaper 
that’s read 
in 3 out of 5 homes 
in Nebraska and 
Western lowa 


that’s a market of 11/2 million people 
with 2 billion dollars to spend 


Omaha World-Herald 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, National Representatives 


249,247 Daily—253,394 Sunday (Publisher's Statement Sept. 30, 1951) 


"How Can I Use a "Test Market’ 
to Increase My Profits?" 


Marketing executives in widely diversified industries have come to Gould, 
Gleiss & Benn, Inc. with this question. In answer, Gould, Gleiss & Benn, 
Inc. has prepared a brochure which shows how a Test Market will enable 
you to forecast accurately the success or failure of a proposed operation .. . 
enable you to map your marketing strategy with FACTS, not guesses, as 
your guide, 


Here Are a Few Instances Where a Test Market Can Help You 


1. Test advertising effectiveness 7. Change a channel of distribution 
2. Introduce a new product 8. Try a merchandising deal 

3. Change packages 9. Measures salesmen's efforts 

4. Test advertising copy themes 10. Test pricing levels 

5. Try a premium 11. Test consumer attitudes 


6. Increase sales effort 12. Evaluate competitive activity 


It is vital that today’s marketing activities be based on accurate information 


. Gould, Gleiss & Benn, Inc., can supply that information. 


Gould, Gleiss & Benn’s qualified research people operating under the control 
of experienced market research executives are now serving national, sectional 
and local organizations, both large and small—they are ready to serve you. 


GOULD, GLEISS & BENN, INC. 


CHICAGO 10 17 West Ontario, SUperior 7-9168 
ATLANTA 5 1734 Candler Building, Main 4673 
HOUSTON 2 1213 Capitol Avenue, Preston 8337 


WASHINGTON 5 
FORT WAYNE 3 


412 Albee Building, Republic 2990 
1137 Rivermet Avenue, Eastbrook 1309 


Marketing Consultants @ Market Research @ Sales Analysis @ Sales Planning 


“Closely related are Gove 
arsenals. “Lhey invite bids o; 
items and are also a good 
of leads. 

“Then there are proc 
clinics. The Armed Service 
conducted such clinics in eigh: 
cities so far and we have 
them all. I usually spend a d 
ing a clinic just studying exhi! 
picking out items which w: 
make. On the following day 
tact purchasing representat 
prime contractors who are ex! 
there and discuss these iten 
them. We have had about 
invitations as a result. Fron 
we are now negotiating one s 
tract and have half a dozen 
likely prospects. 

“Then of course we pers 
call on prime contractors. C 
awards are published, so the 
difhculty in learning who get 
tracts and for what. We ca: 
learn a great deal about then 
a buyer’s guide and we do so beto 
calling on them. We like to ask 
the proper man by name and to k 
as much as possible about the « 
pany, its civilian products, its 
ties, and its defense work. 


Casual Contacts Pay 


“We try not to overlook any pos- 
I meet many peopl 


sible contacts. 
in hotels and on trains and planes 


well as in factory lobbies, for exan 


)- 


ple, and when convenient I make it 


a point to get acquainted. 
know my business and they tell 
their business. 


I let the: 


On several occasions, 


such chance contacts have been pro- 


ductive. One man whom I met o: 
plane, for example, proved to be 


executive 
we have 


of a prime contractor and 
since received séveral bid 


invitations from his company.  An- 
other whom I got acquainted with 


in a hotel was an official of a con 


pany from whom we have also 
ceived bid invitations. 


Then, tov, 


when I call on a company I always 


ask for leads on other prime co 
tractors and usually get several.” 


What kind of presentation docs 


Speed Queen prepare ? 
Prime contractors usually have 


parts display or a sample room, Ell's 


makes straight for it. 
He studies the parts and picks o 


the ones Speed Queen is prepared t 


produce. Now he is prepared 
make a specific proposal to the pu 
chasing agent. 

Mr. Ellis’ initial presentation co 
sists of two typed pages clipped to 
catalog. The first page, on Spe 
Queen’s letterhead, lists plant dat 


SALES MANAGEMEN 


Tt.) 


don’t sell 


Detroit “short”’ 

by using only HALF 

of this great and growing 
Detroit Market 

at the expense of the 
“OTHER HALF” 

covered by The Detroit Times. 


—in Detroit you need 


BOTH segments! 
BOTH audiences! 
BOTH markets! 


You're Missing Something 
I} You Miss The Detroit Times 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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financial rating, present production parts to close limits. 


and World War II production. The If there doesn’t appear to be any 
second carries a brief summary of possibility of obtaining a bid invita- 
facilities, listing machine tools and tion there at the moment Mr. Ellis 
other equipment by types and _ sizes leaves the presentation with the 
without going into detail. ‘The cata- prime contractor for his files. He 
log is well illustrated and includes also mails the same brief presentation 


1 soliciting bid invitations by mail. 
But if the purchasing agent is in- 
terested, he probably will want to 
know more about the prospective sub- 


views. It it 
working 
such as 


and interior 
illustrates some of the 
parts of civilian products, 
gears, and the modern 


both exterior 


also 


machines on 


which they are produced. These contractor's facilities. In such case, 
same machines, Mr. Ellis points out, \MIr. Ellis puts betore him a large 
are adaptable to defense work of book in which facilities are grouped 


many kinds, including machining of and indexed according to types and 


AGRICULTURE | “n & = % 
Bi ae ea 


$70,000,000 fi 


ANNUALLY yee 


~ 


THE MOST San Diego Anion 
<> a a es ce / 


- | 


“ft yw 
SAN ‘WeGo \ 


CALIFORNIA 


EVENING TRIBUNE 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 
WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., INC. 


plants and every machine too! nd 


other kinds of equipment are ed 
and described in detail. He als +e. 
sents a copy of the corporation’s st 
annual report. ‘This is a han e 
brochure, printed in color ‘and )- 
gravure, and includes a doub| re 
of illustrations of Speed Q ‘s 
former war production, as w iS 


financial data and considerable 
mation concerning its civilian p 
tion and distribution. 

That usually is sufficient to .on- 
vince the purchasing agent. No 
long, elaborate presentation is es- 
sary or even desirable, Mr. | Ilis 
says. Once the purchasing ageiit is 
convinced that the prospective sub- 
contractor has the necessary jccili- 
ties and the know-how, he is onl) 
too glad to give him a bid invitation 
if he has subcontracts to let. There- 
after it is up to the factory to proc- 
ess the job and enter a bid. 

In addition to calling on potential 
sources of new business, Mr. Ellis 
serves as liaison man between his em- 
ployer and the prime contractors for 
whom Speed Queen is a supplier. 


COMING MARCH 15 


7 Ways Sales Chiefs 
Can Retain More of the 
Net—After Taxes 


J. K. Lasser, 
tax expert, spells out in an article 


the nation's top 


written exclusively for Sales Man- 
agement the best alternatives to 
take under today's heavy personal 
income taxes. 


Points covered: 


. Postponing income. 


nN 


. Pensions and profit-sharing. 


w 


. Deferring compensation by 
contract. 


. Making stock plans. 
5. Using options. 


6. Assuming payment of business 
expenses. 


7. Paying some of your personal 
expenses. 


Mr. Lasser's tables show you at 
a glance the effect of current 
from $10,000 


the tax on a 


taxes on salaries 
through $100,000, 
15%, raise, and the amount of 
your take-home pay. 
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Up and doing 


| 


Look what’s brewing 


Coffee is only one of the products enjoying 
the new selling vitality of Daytime TV. 


In Richmond, Virginia, for example, Blair- 
TV represented WTVR televises the Eve 
Layne Show two mid-afternoons a week. A 
typical sponsor, The Borden Co., reports im- 
mediate and traceable increases in sales. Cost? 
The Eve Layne Show is $65. for a one-time, 
one-minute participation... the same as a 
small 130-line ad in the leading local paper. 


You can get results like this in Daytime 
Television in eight important markets over 
eight important Blair-TV represented tele- 
vision stations. 


Let your Blair-TV man show you how 
Daytime Television is sel/Jing right now. 


Look at television in the light of DAY 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Jacksonville 
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Help yourself to changes with Avondale 
Sandbar Denim and Robin Checks in 


a 
== gi ly . \ Avondale's Fight for 
@ } Brand Name Identity 


~~ 


AVONDALE “= f 


EEE 


2% 


BY A. B. ECKE 


. 
oe a eg ee 


we CAN 


<2 | 


| 


“Before long we're going to have to make a major change in management 


THE BIG PROBLEM: To establish the name ‘Avondale’ in con- 


sumer minds. Big merchandising idea: ‘Companion Colors." 


Advertisements in color, like this one, carry big promotion load. 


policy. If we’re to expand volume, get more market stability and achieve 
better control over our markets, we're going to have to begin to advertise a 


brand name to the consumer.” .. . 


. . . sosaid Donald Comer, To overcome the hazards and ... To begin to build consume 


' . ; handicaps of making a wide variety acceptance for the Avondale name 
chairman, Executive Committee, Av- of cotton goods the identity of which program of consumer advertising wa 
ondale Mills, to a group of his napicvindl was lost in re-manufacture, Avondale inaugurated, concentrated largely i 
et : ence at a meeting in the year developed an entirely new marketing national magazines and pattern boo: 
1948. While Avondale even then wor pattern. Here are the elements in it: ... To build dealer acceptance 
doing an annual volume of $57 mil- ... To lay a proper base, there was program of business paper advertis 
lion,” the mill’s name meant almost a full year’s campaign of institutional was launched. 
nothing to the American housewite. advertising. ... To capitalize on the potent 2 
Unless someone in ker family was an ... To strengthen the selling setup, demand created by the advertisi: ¢ 
Avondale employe, she probably Avondale organized and set up a Avondale developed some ideas 
never had heard of the company. wholly-owned sales subsidiary, South- following through from the cutter 

Mr. Comer’s decision resulted in eastern Cottons, Inc. to the retail buyers who bought 
both plan and action. And today the ... To gain better cooperation ished products made of Avondale { + 
company is well on the way toward from wholesalers, the company adopt- rics. 
getting identity established in the ed a policy of selective distribution. ... To stir up promotional activ ¢ 
mind of the consumer. The company ... To benefit from new sales ap- at retail, a sales promotional p > 
has become a big national advertiser peals and to create new bases for gram was set up, in which dea 
in the textile field. The appropriation merchandising, substantial changes were offered promotional ‘‘packag 
for 1952 will be more than a half were made in the line in the direction Avondale fabrics are made » 
million dollars. ot giving it enhanced style appeal. 7.000 men and women employes v 10 
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MEN ASK FOR MORE: Goldsmith's department store in Memphis, Tenn., found 


ut when it staged a well organized promotion, using all of Avondale’s selling aids. 


fsopah 


TY IS USED ... Here Avondale's fashion co-ordinator, Alice Dunshee (center), and 
vodels tell the Shillito department store promotion story over WLWT, Cincinnati. 


> Po. dee i Bear 4 “ate 


y "HE MAYFLOWER NOVELTY CO. used Avondale “Mignonne" Perma-Pressed cham- 
¢ oray for this bedroom ensemble. R. H. Macy featured the promotion for two months. 
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are partners in the Avondale Mills 
enterprise. 

Their basic pay is the “going 
wage;” that is, the current wage in 
the areas where the Avondale mills 
are located. But on top of that, all 
profits are shared after 5% has been 
deducted on the invested capital as the 
“going return” to the stockholders. 
For every additional dollar the 
employe-partners earn for the com- 
pany, they earn an additional dollar 
for themselves. And they receive the 
payments every four weeks so they 
can see just how the business is doing. 

Avondale men and women also can 
look forward to retirement incomes: 
There is approximately $8,000,000 in 
the retirement fund without any de- 
ductions from pay. They have the 
benefits of group insurance at small 
cost, vacations with pay, and the best 
medical care at the least cost. Three 
recreational camps are available for 
their enjoyment. Over 3,000_ of 
them have saved more than a million 
dollars in the Avondale Credit Un- 
ion. Eighty per cent of the Avondale 
employe-families are home-owners. 

This partnership with people has 
resulted in production unsurpassed in 
the cotton textile industry because 
Avondale men and women have a 
personal interest in keeping quality 
up and costs down. 

The institutional advertisements 
ran in The Saturday Evening Post. 
Avondale’s successful employe rela- 
tions story was woven into illustra- 
tions from original paintings by the 
famous artist, Douglass Crockwell, 
telling how Avondale’s “partnership” 
with its employes works to produce 
fine cotton fabrics that go into the 
home for every member of the fam- 
ily. Some of the headlines: ‘Human 
Happiness . . . can it be woven of 
fabric?” “Independence . . . can it 
be woven of fabric?” ‘(Good Health 

.. can it be woven of fabric?” ‘A 
Boy's Future... can it be woven 


*Fabrics made by Avondale include: 
denim-hickory stripes, plain and fancy 
tickings, dobby tickings, pillow  tickings, 
drapery fabrics, furniture fabrics, sand- 
bar denim, dress goods-checks, plaids- 
fancy weaves, Mignonne chambray, mar- 
tine chambray, Saratoga seersucker, fancy 
seersucker, pique seersucker, waffle pique, 
corduroys, wide and narrow sheetings, 
wide  sateens-drills, — twills-Osnaburgs, 
children’s wear fabrics, sportswear fab- 
rics for men, women and children, and 
work garment fabrics for men and 
women. Avondale is the largest manu- 
facturer of woven bed tickings in the 
world. And the company also manufac- 
tures yarns for these principal finished 
products: knitted and woven goods, 
braided goods, webbing, shoe laces, wire 
insulation, plush and carpets, numbered 
duck, sewing thread, chenille products, 
rope. 
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Tondale 


$ OF ALABAMA 


INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING in The Saturday Evening Post told how Avondale's 
“parinership" with employes works to produce fine cottons that go into American homes. 


of tabric?” “Opportunity .. . can it 
be woven of fabric?” 

Up to 1949 Avondale sold through 
about 200 wholesalers, 50 of whom 
did trom half to three-quarters of 
the total volume. After careful an- 
alysis of the market it was decided 
that selective distribution through the 
50 best wholesalers would produce 
better results. And to supplement 
their selling efforts, Avondale sales- 
men would sell direct to leading re- 
tailers throughout the country. 

As the selling organization now 
stands, Avondale Mills and its asso- 
ciate company, Cowikee Mills, own 
the entire stock of Southeastern Cot- 
tons, Inc., selling agents for Avon- 
dale tabrics, with Donald Comer, Jr., 
as president, and Comer-Avondale 
Mills, Inc., selling agents for Avon- 
dale yarns, with Hugh Comer, presi- 
dent. These two corporations operate 
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on their own account and, because of 
low capitalization, they retain. their 
profits for their needs. 

Avondale now has 40. salesmen 
selling out of eight branches: the 
main sales ofhce, Southeastern Cot- 
tons, Inc., in New York City, and in 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, 
Nashville, Birmingham, Dallas and 
Los Angeles. Comer-Avondale yarn 
representatives are located in New 
York, Boston, Chattanooga, Char- 
lotte, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadel- 
phia and Reading. 

Following the institutional cam- 
paign national consumer advertising 
was geared to Avondale’s new styled 
production, carrying out a Compan- 
ion Color theme based on the fact 
that the colors are dyed-in-the-yarn 
and therefore the solids and patterned 
fabrics match perfectly. Reported to 
be the first textile mill to adopt it, 


a pattern continuity of format was 


worked out. It is now used all ; 
advertisements. . 

The first advertisements feat red 

° ° ° | 

chambrays in matching solids and} 
stripes, then multiple stripes, seer-.ck- 
ers, denims, chambray with de im, 

seersuckers with novelty weaves, or- 


duroy and plaids. Engraving is «one 
directly from the fabrics so that the 
colors can be accurately reprod: ‘ed, 
All a customer has to do now .- to 
tear the advertisement out of her 
favorite magazine take it ‘9 a 
store and say, “This is what I want.” 


First Move: a New Trademark 


The first step to get the new mar- 
keting plan in operation was to add 1] 
to the Avondale staff Edward Rus- 
sell, Jr., as director of advertising 
and dress good sales. Among his first 
moves was to establish a new trade- 
mark, promotional labels, tags and 
other identifying Avondale logotypes. 
The basic theme is simple and strik- 
ing in design: red and white stripes f 
over which is printed “An Avondale 


Fabric.” It is now used in all na- 
tional advertising, on labels used by 
finished goods manufacturers to | 
identify Avondale fabrics, on piece § 

goods bolt-ends, in all sales promo 


tional material. 

The next step was to co-ordinate 
selling efforts and plan a strategy of 
“push” at the point-of-purchase. Sell- 
ing campaigns to establish a brand, 
Avondale management reasoned, call 
for well co-ordinated advertising and 
selling efforts directed to everyone 
who might have an influence on me) 
chandising both the finished goods of 
top cutters and the piece goods in the 
retail store. In Avondale’s case, this 
includes the pattern houses. Until re 
tailers stocked the piece goods ani 
finished goods carrying the Avondale 
label, the brand-reputation advertis 
ing of the fabrics would not have 
chance to demonstrate whether or not 
it has built up a strong consumer 
preference—or acceptance, 

The company’s biggest volume is 
in the cutter trade. Management 
therefore recognizes the trend in 
fashion—the development of strony 
brands which is stabilizing and salu 
tary. It has developed the art 0! 
fashion merchandising by _ getting 
new, attractive merchandise and b 
working closely with prime resources 
and new resources that look as thoug! 
they are going places. A fashion in 
ventory, Avondale maintains, 
worthless unless it is right—unles & 
customers want it. | 

Strong selling and promotional e/ 
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LEVER BROTHERS 


pEPSODENT... /ic Divisvon 
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the Agency 


agreed that Columbus is one 
of America’s best test markets 


NEW 


And this fact is further con- 
firmed by the phenomenal 


success of Chlorodent. The 


GIVES 


November 10th issue of Sales 
you A 


Management makes the state- 


ment: 


“Lever’s Pepsodent Division be- 
lieves ‘Operation Miracle’ for 
new Chlorodent toothpaste, in 1% 
‘cross-section of the U. S.,’ in- 
sures success of its multi-million- 
dollar campaign to turn dentifrice 
Big Three into Big Four.” 


Columbus, the largest of the four markets used 
in this important, and successful, Chlorodent 
test, was selected because it provides the ele- 
ments needed for a good test market —a dis- 
tinct, self-contained market; a market that is 
typical and a good sample of its section; and 
a market with “adequate” media coverage. 


miracle chlorophyll! 


toothpaste with 


& 
st of 3h Qo tee 26988 
Y f 3 GM TROUBLES! 
ge mtoothdecay! * 


And, the Columbus Dispatch is more than ade- 
quate, reaching nearly 9 out of every 10 Colum- 
bus families daily and better than 9 out of 10 
Sunday's, plus effective coverage in the twelve 
county retail trading area. 

Write us for data on testing in the Colum- 
bus market. 


THE COLUMBUS DISPATCH 


National representatives: O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


GREATEST HOME NEWSPAPER IN ONE OF AMERICA’S GREATEST TEST MARKETS 
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Now you can do 


4 PLASTIC BINDING 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE 
i this modern low-cost way 
Add prestige ...color...utility... 
attention-compelling appearance 
to reports, catalogs, all printed 
and duplicated material. Save 
money, too. Anyone can operate. 
FREE... PLASTIC BOUND 
PORTFOLIO-PRESENTATION 
Get your personalized edition today— 
packed with illustrated facts and ideas 
—dgives the complete application and 
cost story ...a wealth 
of timely information 
for the busy executive. 
Includes 2 valuable 
plastic bound pocket 
memo books. All ab- 
solutely free. No ob- 
ligation. 
GENERAL BINDING CORPORATION 
Dept.SM-2 808 W. Belmont Ave. 
Chicago 14, lll. 


HERE'S HOW 
“GENERAL AUTO” 


CUTS FLEET COSTS 


“GENERAL” FLEET 
RENTAL PLAN 


Fleets of 10 to 1,000 
BRAND NEW FORDS 
PLYMOUTHS, 

CHEVROLETS FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Maintenance and non-maintenance plans avail- 
able on mileage or flat monthly rental basis to 
meet your specific requirements. All plans in- 
clude license plates, replacement in case of fire 
theft or serious damage. New cars every 12 
months. 

eile aan Prices Paid for Your Present Fleet 

FOR BOOKLET “HOW TO RED 

COST OF AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORTATION. 
No Obligation. 


GENERAL A T RENTAL CO. 


Coast-to-Coast 
HAROLD B. ROBINSON - llvingston 8-5000 


6610 N. BROAD ST.,PHILA.26, PA, 
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now directed to finished 
manufacturers to encourage 
them to adopt and identify Avondale 
branded fabrics in their finished 
goods. ‘This, Avondale management 
says, is creating a more stable mar- 
ket. Brand promotion to customers in 


forts 


goods 


are 


fashion magazines is helping Avon- 
dale’s selling agents to sell such top 
cutters as  McKettrick, Koret of 
California, Henry Rosenfeld, Nardis 
of Dallas, White Stag Manufactur- 
ing Co., and numbers of others. 

Nationak advertising is designed to 
help the cutters sell their finished 
goods in which the Avondale brand 
is identified. It is this emphasis on 
salability of finished goods which the 
cutters utilize to further their imme- 
diate objectives: to increase the sal- 
ability of their own finished goods. 
And Avondale has made its case very 
convincing to the cutters through its 
aggressive promotion of its branded 
fabrics. 


Point-of-Purchase Promotion 


Advertising to the ultimate con- 
sumer, of course, is made the spear- 
head of the brand promotion ... but 
Avondale is not sitting back and let- 
ting its advertising carry the entire 
load to set up a chain of action 
wherein the consumer asks the re- 
tailer for a finished garment made of 
an Avondale fabric. A co-ordinated 
program promotes the branded fabric 
at point-of-purchase. It stimulates 
buying subsequent to the time of the 
national advertisements. 

A national advertisement that fea- 
tures a cutter’s finished garment 
sometimes list of stores 
where the garment is available. Many 
of them also include the address of 
the cutter. For example, one full- 
color advertisement recently featured 
a Henry Rosenfeld dress made up of 
Avondale’s “‘Perma-Pressed Cham- 
bray” fabric. It pictured a Mignonne 
chambray one-piece shirtwaist and 
dirnd! skirt in stripes and Companion 
Color solids against a background of 
the fabrics. ‘The copy described the 
wrinkle-resistant ‘Perma - Pressed” 
teature and ended with a list of six 
leading stores where the dress was 
available. 


carries a 


Letters such as the following are 
sent by Avondale sales representatives 
to the cutters’ retail customers and 
buying offices, calling their attention 
to the promotional possibilities of the 
garments teatured in Avondale’s full- 
color national advertisements: 

wee esse 
SO? SP et 

Dear Buyer: 
We're delighted to learn you have or- 
dered the Loungee dorm coat in Avon- 
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PIONEER 
Balloons 


Sel/ 


Cosmetics 


earagenetin 


_m— 


& a 

Recent successes of 
PIONEER Qualatex 
“Floating Billboard’ Balloons in intro ' 
ducing beauty products prove again tha Sale: 
parents are America’s original “‘Captiv: 


Audience.” The kids dictate and the pans 
buy! There’s money in Sonny—and Susi« turers, 
too! They demand the brands that giv sales t 
a@ premium. - 
Stimulate sales of any product with low dan a) 
cost PIONEER balloons as package in machi 
serts, tie-ons or self-liquidators. Gorgeous 
colors, printed in non-fading crackless tape-r' 
pigments. Our Ad Service Departmen: then f 
gives you ideas, samples, imprint infor ray 
CCL mation. Write to The are ty 
os maby PIONEER Rubber Com man if 
* Guarante a . , ‘ 
cetictg) Bom Poin Real. ince 
$2" 45 anveanisto SS a sell; 
as 
officia 
time, 
or pu 


WITH PIONEER QUALATEX 
"loaTinG BT TN 


Che Conrier-Zonrnal 


_ ‘THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS TV 
364.123 DAILY « 293,426 SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


SOUND TAPE 
CUTS RED TAPE 


Jn-the-spot recordings 
speed up preparation 
of construction bids 


Sales engineers of the Koehring Com- 
pany, construction machinery manufac- 
turers, carry tape recorders with them on 
sales trips to large construction projects 
dams, roads, airfields. Bids on construction 
machinery are worked out and all details 
tape-recorded on the spot. The tape is 
then flown to the home office, where bids 
are typed on Official stationery, signed by 
management and rushed back to the en- 
gineer, who has remained at the site doing 
a selling job. He is thus able to present 
official bids in a fraction of the ordinary 
time, and without employing a secretary 
or public stenographer. 


NA win S IETS a 


INTRODUCTION OF NEW PRODUCTS is TEMPORARY RECORDS (inventories, HAVE TO MISS A MEETING? A simple- 
simplified with tape recording. Detailed shipment lists, voucher numbers, etc.) to-operate tape recorder will capture 
explanations of new features and im- needed for only short periods can be everything that goes on, reproduce it 
provements are recorded on “Scotch” recorded on tape verbally at high speed, perfectly for you and any others who 
Sound Recording Tape to be played for eliminating tedious paper work. After couldn’t be present originally. Many 
groupsall over the country. Tape doesn’t the information has oftlived its useful- firms tape-record annual meetings, sales 
break or chip, reproduces every sound ness, record new information onthesame conferences, convention proceedings for 
w: hout needle scratch or distortion. tape (this automatically erases the old). the benefit of branch office personnel. 


oo a ee A NE CD 
| Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 

| St. Paul 6, Minn. (SM 22) 
| [| Rush me a copy of your booklet "Sound 
| Ideas for Business and Industry.” 

| (|) Arrange a free demonstration of tape 
| recording. 

DRG 2. 5 ai. chdkee ese aenneneuees 
RIS 5. 4:<cc0dhs aco ay ea maleate 
| POT ha. 64a cc dee ne orenwesu@ants 
| I sheave aceasta ee 


-AINING NEW MENis greatly simplified SEND THIS COUPON for your free copy of new booklet full of interesting case 
th this new recording medium. Orien- histories showing how tape recording saves time and money. Big, clear pictures, 


ion talks, suggested sales pitches can informative text, tips on editing, splicing, storing tape. Send for your copy today! 
absorbed in detail by trainees, and 


tape recorder is invaluable for prac- The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are registered trademarks for Sound Recording Tape made in 
ing sales presentations, brushing up U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of. “Scotch” Brand 
eakine *hnic ' ec ings ¢: be Pressure-sensitive Tapes, ‘'l inderseal” Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite Reflective Sheeting, “Safety- 

king technique R ‘ordin ‘s wer . Walk” Non-Slip Surfacing, ""3M”’ Abrasives, "3M"’ Adhesives. General Export: Minn. Mining & Mfg. 
iyed thousands of times without (© o., International Division, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Minn. Mining & Mfg. of 
ticeable loss of quality. Canada, Ltd., London, Canada. 
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Avondale also works closely with 
the paper pattern people, such as 4d- 
vance, Butterick, McCall's, Simplic- 
ity and Vogue. As a result, they are 


dale Corduroy. We predict good selling 
with this pretty and practical adjunct to 
every lady’s wardrobe. 

Most particularly, however, 
minding you that this velvety 


we're re- 
corduroy 


is the feature of a full-page, four-color most cooperative in designing special 
advertisement in the current issue of patterns suited to Avondale’s Com- 
Mademoiselle . ’ ¢ ° 
: or ti yanion Color fabrics. 
We, at Avondale Mills, chose the new I 


At the close of 1950 Avondale 
completed an over-all study of every 
process that has to do with the com- 


Loungee coat for this advertisement be- 
cause we feel it is so fashion right in its 
sweeping lines and its gay colors of 


pomegranate re d, lime light and _tur- pany’s operation, intra-mill as well 
quoise. As you know, it will sell for b 1] 1; 

; ‘ sunrenes , : — 
around $13. as between mill and selling agents. 


We call your attention to the Made- 
moiselle color advertisement as a perfect 
opportunity to tie in window and depart- 
ment displays. We think you will find 
this a valuable fashion tool. 

Good selling! 


As a result the production setup has 
been strengthened to co-ordinate with 
the sales organization. At the same 
time, the program for quality con- 
trol has been improved. 

With national advertising as the 
spearhead of the brand promotion, 
all selling efforts are now co-ordin- 


Sincerely, 
(signed by the 
representative 


Avondale sales 


le PRINTED BALLS and BALLOONS 
ag WILL SELL YOUR PRODUCT 


Before you 
buy any other 
be sure to 
get samples and 


prices from Eagle. 


EAGLE RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
ASHLAND, OHIO B= = 


SUCCESS STORY OF A GROCERY 
CHAIN AND A NEWSPAPER 


In 1930 | started business with one store which grossed a few thousand 
jollars. In 1952 | have 21 super markets in my chain which will gross more than 
15 million dollars. During the 22 years from 1930 to 1952 | 
have used the Sioux Ci ity Journal and Journal-Tribune to build 
my business. For example, | recently opened a new super 
used the Sioux City Journal and Journal-Tribune 
newspapers to announce the opening. Result: 50,000 people 

pend 80% of my adver- 
tising budget in newspapers and | use the Sioux Ci ty Journal 
and Journal-Tribune for this seh reason: | get complete local 
coverage—which is the only type of coverage which sells 
groceries. 


of Mr. C. S. Van Eaton, owner of 
City and in the Sio 


market. | 


went through my store in two na gr ls 


C. S. Van Eaton 


hese are the words 


located in Sioux 


2! O. P. Skaggs stores 


oux City retail trade area* 


*Sioux City A.B.C. Retail Trade Area 
(49 counties in lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, Minnesota). 
Population—818,400 "Buy Minded" people. 
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ated in an over-all plan for  taj/f 


store promotions to tie in with cyr. 
rent national advertising. Here’. joy 
it works 

For each store scheduled 
promotion, only those parts o the 
program which meet individue re. 
quirements of the store are used. [he 
same packaged show for all s_ ‘es. 
regardless of geographical loc: on. 
is not advised. Some phases o: the 
over-all program are eliminate or 
supplemented according to the  idj- 
vidual account. 

Avondale salesmen, together with 
James P. Smith, in charge of piece 
goods sales, make all arrangements 
for the promotions, and they foilow 
through in close cooperation with 
store managements. Preliminary 
take about two months. 


| ans 


Needs of Stores Come First 


The Avondale salesman works 
with the store in the selection of pro- 
motion dates. In some cases, the aim 
is to stage the promotion during the 
store’s peak season. In others, the aim 
is to bolster up an otherwise slack 
time. 

After dates are determined, the 
salesman pulls from the over-all pro- 
gram the parts best suited for that 
particular store. Then fabrics and 
patterns are selected to meet the de- 
mands of that part of the country. 
The salesman works closely with the 
store's fabric buyer in selection ot 
fabrics and with the local distributor. 

The next step the Avondale sales 
man takes is to make arrangement: 
for the branch office in his territor 
to co-ordinate the retailer’s loca! 
activities with Avondale’s New York 
office activities. First, the wardrobs 
for the fashion models, although pre 
viously designed, may need altera 
tions to meet the requirements of 
particular store. The garments wort 
by the models must reflect fashior 
trends in such fashion centers as New 
York City and Los Angeles. The 


buyer, too, may have in mind a spe- 


ARE YOU 'FAIR' MINDED? 


You are if you have discov- 
ered the vast potential in 
consumer audiences eager for 
your sales message at the na- 
tion’s state and county fairs. 
Fairs are just part of the 
events you can keep posted 
on through the complete di- 
rectory of coming events. On 
page 139 you'll get the story 
on how to make the directory 
work for you. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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ent in Avondale fabric for 
otion. 

A plete sales promotion kit is 
ail for all promotions. Where 
the store’s local newspaper 
g during a promotion is 
to tie in with Avondale’s 
idvertising. Avondale’s fash- 
dinator is frequently on the 


1) 
} 


for store promotions to direct 
shows in the store. Whenever 
she tells the Avondale and 
al tore promotion story on local 
dio and television programs. 
Widow displays are often tied in 
th \vondale’s current national ad- 
ertis.ng and with advertisements 
in local newspapers. An- 
nents are placed in prominent 
spots throughout the store: posters 
ators and announcements near 
alators. The store’s public address 
s often used, and sales per- 
sonnel! are advised to remind _ their 
istomers of the coming event. 

The Avondale promotion kit is 
tilized. Newspaper mats and blown- 
p reprints of national advertise- 
ments, and match books on which are 
printed the company’s red and white 
trademark are included in the kit. 

When it is possible to do so before 
the promotion is put in action, the 
Avondale salesman meets with the 
sales personnel of the store depart- 
ments concerned. He outlines to them 
the objectives of the promotion, de- 
scribes the fabrics and offers sugges- 
tions tor selling them during the pro- 


il = 


motion, 
Follow-up Is a Must 


Follow-up is important. After the 
omotion, the store’s piece goods de- 
tment is provided with garments 
shown during the promotion. These 
eon display for two weeks follow- 


t 


g the promotion. 

For 1952 there will be a stepped 
) alvertising program to tie in with 
omotions in the retail stores and 
th the sales efforts of the cutter 

and pattern people. Full-color 
tisements will be run in Charm, 
our, Butterick Pattern Book, 

Laces’ Home Journal, Life, House 

i tiful, AMI{cCall’s Pattern Book, 

| motselle, Modern Miss Pattern 

I . The New Yorker, New York 

¢‘ Magazine, Parents’ Magazine, 

St nteen, Simplicity Pattern Book, 

} an's Ilome Companion. 

e business paper advertising 

ule includes Daily News Rec- 

Department Store Economist, 

!. chant Trade Journal, Women’s 
if r Daily. 

om the studio of Mary Allert, 

\\ ndale’s stylist and designer, there 
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¥ yin Favor with America’s Leaders 
ee ed...Heinn Loose-Leaf Binders 


The names you see here are known and respected 
—trusted brands that recommend products to users. 
Appearing on binders and manual covers, the same 
names recommend Heinn Loose-Leaf Binders to youl 


These manufacturers, who make their own products mean 
so much, expect the most in the products they buy. 
And they'd tell you they get the most in Heinn 

Loose-Leaf Binders . . . individually designed, hand- 

somely styled, mechanically perfect, durably built. 


Heed this tip and find out how Heinn can 
simplify your own sales or service problems, 
and conserve your budget. Write for complete information. 


CATALOG COVERS e@ PRICE BOOKS 
@ SALES MANUALS e PROPOSAL 


arr ew eNew 


el Bw ee, 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


324 WEST FLORIDA STREET 
eeeeee MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 
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(His business paper . . . of course) 


Any man with business on his mind puts his mind on his 
business paper. The Best Informed Men in your Field find time 
to read... not just a page or two, but thoroughly. And 
regularly. It pays off in ideas, fresh approaches to tough 
problems, close touch with new products, new materials, new 
tools in the market. Read every issue... editorials and 
advertising. Both are jamful of news and “how-to” that will 
keep you one of the Best Informed Men in your Field, too. 


This business paper in your hand has a plus for you, 
because it’s a member of the Associated Business Publications. 
It’s a paid-circulation paper that must earn its readership by 
its quality. And it’s one of a leadership group of business 
papers that work together to add new values, new usefulness, 
new ways to make the time you give to your business paper 
profitable time. 


NEXT ISSUE the Best Informed Men in your Field will be reading... 


The Priceless Ingredient in the 


Big-Money Equipment Sale 


How do you sell pumps for the Trans-Arabian pipe 
line? Pumps for Grand Coulee dam? Pumps for Brit- 
ish military installations in India? It takes patience, 
sales sense, superior engineering skill. But most of all, 
it takes patience. 


A close-up of the operations of the 


West Coast’s famed Byron Jackson Co. 
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One of a series of advertisements prepared by THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


will come during 1952 the most ers 
atile cotton fabric line in colo: and 
design ever produced by Avondale 
Mills. For example, there a: 18 
solids in Avondale’s  all-co: :bed 
Perma-Pressed Mignonne line /ron 
pastels into mediums . . . into dark 
shades . . . and 22 staple stripes and 


shirting-size stripes, all in colors to 
match perfectly with the solids 

The combed line is Perma-P) essed 
crease-resistant. “The carded line ; 
Sanforized. Both are vat-dyed-i 1-the 
yarn to get the same stay-fast colors 
in solid shades and stripes. 

“As we go along,” says Donald 
Comer, “we are going to be ever. 
lastingly seeking for new ideas, bet- 
ter ways to take care of old needs 
and always emphasizing the fact that 
cotton is not only a wonderful fiber, 
but that it is one of the most useful 
and versatile fibers and lends itself 
to every need. What hurts cotton 
hurts us, and what helps cotton 
helps us.” 


COMING SOON 


‘What Dealers Like and Dis- 
like About Manufacturers’ 
Display Materials” 


. @ new and exclusive SALES 
MANAGEMENT survey among 
dealers in food, drug and appli- 


ance stores. Starting March |5. 


"Watertight Management 
Control Cuts Sales Costs for 
Thatcher" 


. coming March I. 


"How Friden Breaks the Ice 
With a Cold, Cold Prospect" 


. coming March 15. 


"5 Ways to Win and Hold 
Identity for a Hidden Prod- 


uct" 


. coming March |. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


BY JAMES F. BENDER, PhD. 


Director, National Institute 
For Human Relations 


Your Secretary and You: Get 
Together to Improve Your Letters! 


A. DEVANEY, INC. 


Doesn't this ‘conversation’ between a boss and his new 


helper make you just a bit self-conscious about some of 


your faults as a dictater? And doesn't Dr. Bender's sug- 


gestion about a “dictation team" make a lot of sense? 


ire 


i hese are times when secretaries 
hard to get and hold. And these 
times of friendliness on the job. 


must make a friend of your secre- 
tary. Your job is to sell her enthusi- 
asm for sending out top-quality let- 


interview with her is to invite her to 
join a dictation team, made up of 
just the two of you. Here is a sample 
interview, a skit, I have used in my 
course for executives. You can adapt 
it to your needs, either in breaking 
in a new secretary or “recondition- 
ing’ a present employe. 


Adventure In Office Friendliness 


(B stands for Boss; S stands for Secre- 


tary.) 


Not only do we encourage friendli- ters. For much of their welfare (and 
less on the job, but we want letters your company’s welfare) is in her B: Good morning, Miss Jones! 
to be friendly. One excellent way to hands. (He rises and extends his hand as 
friendliness pay off is to join If this is so, then you see the value he smiles warmly.) Won’t you sit 
‘tation team. of starting off on the right foot. down? Perhaps we can have a little 
ippose tomorrow morning you You decide to make your first inter- chat before we go to work. Care for 
. | have a new secretary. You want view with her a sales interview. You a cigarette? 
to be gracious and efficient. You want to sell her on the idea of send- S: Thank you. It’s nice to be here. 
it her to send out letters you can ing out letters of distinction—letters I’m glad to meet you, Mr. Smith, Do 
proud to sign. For you believe that represent you and your firm as they allow secretaries to smoke on 
every letter is a sales letter. you want to be represented. You also the job? 
\ihen it is neat, friendly in tone, want to sell her (indirectly) on the B: No, they don’t. There’s a com- 


| either asks for or gives informa- 

succinctly, it leaves a good im- 
ssion on the reader. Such a letter 
ust about the best kind of ambas- 
or you and your company can 
e. And so, you realize that you 


BRUARY 


Ss, §9S2 


idea of loyalty to you and to the 
company. In these trying times you 
want to keep her happy on the job so 
she will be a faithful colleague of 
yours for a long time to come. 

One good way to carry on the first 


pany rule against smoking on the job. 
But we haven’t actually begun to 
work yet. So the rule doesn’t apply 
until we roll up our sleeves and really 
pitch in. 

S: Thank you, I have a light. 
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is all you 
need in 


AKRON 


Its as profitable as it is 


easy to advertise in the pros- 


perous Akron Metropolitan 
\rea. 
Profitable. because the 


area is a big. free-spending 
market: 


easy. beeause the 


Akron’s 


carries 


Beacon Journal 


only hewspaper 
your message straight to the 
market 


with its blanket cir- 


culation. 


BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Evening & Sunday 


John S. Knight, Publisher 
Story Brooks G& Finley, 
Nat. Rep. 


B: | dont 


about letters, 


know how you tee 
but to me they re oui 
most important salesmen. I'd like ou 
letters to be the best of any depart- 
lette: 


yours as 


ment, | Say Ou? because every 
I dictate will be as much 
mine. As a matter of tact, 
tribution to 


vour con- 
them will be greater, 
especially in regard to their 
ance, 

we 6 glad to hear vou talk like 
that, Mr. Smith. Our teacher told 


secretarial school that We 


appear- 


at 
us at 


mustn't be surprised if busy 
tives think of us as machines. 
I: (He smiles as he looks at her. 
Well, she was probably preparing 
you tor the worst. We really try to 


XYZ Company. 


But l'd like to get vou on my 


CACCU- 


be human here at 


team—mvy dictating team—our dic- 
know 
we work out the rules together, ] can 


help make youl 


tating team. Because I once 
job easier and you 
can make mine easier too. For ex- 
ample, if you join the team, I promise 
mail first thing 
then 


atterward, 


to read the every 


dictate immedi 
That way vou can 
type your letters throughout the day. 

S: Oh, that’s tine, Mr. Smith. The 
last job I was on mv boss dictated 
In the He didn't 


usually he put it 


morning and 


atel \ 


tall 
usually. 
like to dictate and 
off as lone as he could, 


atternoon 


Result was 
| had to stay after five o'clock many 
a time to get the letters out. I'd have 
to rush then 


kind ot job | 


sO | nevel could do the 


like to. That's whv I 


The First Rule 


oht, then, that’s our first 
to keep 
my promise to get our dictation out 
high. Ot 
In a jam once in 
a while, but UIl not tet that happen 
otten. 

S: Is there 
Smith ? 

I: Well, it varies. 
stacks up when I have to go on a 
business trip. But usually when In 
in town, I'd say 10 letters a day 
make the average. Of course we have 
inter-ofhce 


B: All 
rule. It’s my. responsibility 
before the Sun gets too 


course, we may get 


much dictation, \Ir. 


Sometimes it 


some memos and quite 
otten reports. I sometimes dictate re- 
ports on the machine, simply because 
l usually have to do them at night. 
But mavbe we'll become such an efh- 
cient team we can get them all done 
in the day. That surely would please 
Mrs. Smith and the youngsters. 

S ; I belies €e€ we could . because | 
transcribe much taster from my own 
notes than machines. I find it easier. 

B: That's hear. Now, 


what do you say we work out some 


good to 


sround rules tor dictating? § 
have to bear the brunt of n 
tion, | want you to tell me 
mprove my dictating technigq 

S: 1 don’t believe I un 
what you mean, Mr. Smith. 

B: Well, what do you say 
to work together? Let’s try 
Instead of dictating the ins 
dresses of the letters we'll 
shall I just say, “Dear Mr. | 
and then put a number | on 
ter. You can then put numb 
voul book ror reference fo th 
at vour desk. 

S: If that’s the system you 
will be all right with me. Perha 
later on | can save vou that 


Best Dictation Pace 


B: As I dictate, Miss Jones. will 
vou give me a signal when I get go- 


ing too fast? You may want to look 


up at me as a signal when re 
ready to proceed; or you may want 
to litt vour pencil as a= sigi to 
slow down. I'll watch you as | diec- 


tate to vou until [ find out what pace 
is a comtortable one for you in- 
less of course your speed is faster t lan 
my dictation. 

S. I like that suggestion to look up 
when I'm ready to continue, although 


we were taught at secretarial school 


] 


to keep our eves clued on the bi Ik, 


| never quite understood the | 
ot It. 

B. I certainly agree with you, 
cause dictation is communication, jst 


like cCOn\ ersation. 


It’s two-way 


munication, isn't it? And we 


have 


i 


to know 


when we are understand 


one another. By the way, do yo 
want me to indicate punctuation? 
S: I hope I won't have to bot! 
vou with that detail ordinarily, \I 
Smith. But you would be helping 
me, if you would tell me when \ 
want to start a new paragraph. © 
want me to put. 
dashes or parentheses or any othe: 
usual punctuations, I'd be gratetul 
vou told me. Otherwise, [Il try 
handle commas, 


+ 


course, 1f you 


periods, quest! 


marks, and semicolons to vour sé 
faction. 

B: Incidentally, have you had 
opportunity to 
manual ? 

S: No, I'm sorry I haven't. Where 
do | get a copy? 

B: Let's buzz the Personnel D 
partment right now. They 
have given vou a copy vesterday. B 
anyway, youll find in it all tl 
preterences ot the company as |! 
gards abbreviations, margins, insi 
address, spacing and all the oth 
business of ‘“‘mechanics.’’ Some ot 


study our. st} 
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Ohio’s Largest 
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If You Want 


oo LIKE 
STUDEBAKER 


When your product 
costs important money, 
you want the people who 
have money. Farm families 
are near the top. And tops 
among them are the read- 
ers of Capper’s Farmer. 
They are the most prosper- 
ous farm families in Mid- 
America, itself the richest 
farm market on earth! 


Cappers 


—™ 


a tew years ago got together and 


| wrote the darn thing. We think it’s 


pretty good but we'd like to have any 
suggestions you may have so we can 
improve it. We ought to bring it up 


to date anyway. 


S. Thank you, I’ll be very much in- 


terested to study it. 


B: As I dictate I’ll always try to 
raise my voice at the end of a phrase 
or clause; and I’ll drop it definitely 
at the end of declarative sentences to 
indicate the completed thought or 
period. You'll also get question 
marks by the way I use the voice. 

S: That will be a lot of help, Mr. 


| Smith. So many bosses mumble in 


a monotone, and run their words to- 
gether so that it’s awfully hard at 


| times to get the meaning or punctua- 
| tion. 


Most Asked Question 


B: You know, a fellow told me the 


| other day that the question most often 


heard around offices is “What did you 


| say?” I’ll try not to make you ask it. 
| You'll notice that we try to make 
| all our letters friendly. For example, 


I usually try to get “you” in early in 


| the first sentence. Ordinarily I close 


“With every good wish, I am, Sin- 
cerely yours.’ So, unless I specify 
otherwise, shall we use that closing? 
Then I won’t have to waste your 
time by repeating it. 

S: I understand. Thank you. 

B: Well, shall we get back to 
answering Mr. Brown’s inquiry for 
a job? 

S. I’m ready. 

B: “Dear Mr. Brown* Thank you 
—for thinking of—us—as possible 
employers. Although we have no 
opening—in this department—of the 
company—at the present—you may 
want to call on—our Mr. Thomas 
Black—director of placement. Mr. 
Black—may have an opening—that 
might interest you. But I do not 
know—that he has. At any rate— 
he—or one of his assistants—will be 
happy —to talk with you. Good 
a 

S: Well that was easy. I noticed, 
Mr. Smith, that you dictated in 
thought-groups rather than just iso- 
lated words and you didn’t say “uh” 
or “er” once. ‘That certainly makes 
for easy steno work. 

B: Well that’s nice to hear. But I 
can’t take any credit for it. Your 
predecessor, Miss Green, taught me 
that. And you know, since I’ve used 
the idea of dictating in thought- 


*Dashes refer to the pauses and up and 
down movements of the boss’ voice. 


-o LIKE 


Sunkist 


With a mass product, 
you buy mass markets. 
Mid-America is one—a 
mass market, dominated by 
farmers. You can’t sell Mid- 
America without farm fam- 
ilies, nor the magazine that 
concentratesonthemalone! 
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ir phrases or clauses, or what- 


ITO 

over call it, 1 find that my ideas 
ome t more logically. By the way, 
lh tendency to ramble on and 
mak sentences too long. Be sure 
en fe ee to remind me of that from 
rime time. 

S m also interested in short 
sente: es, Mr. Smith. I’m reading a 
ery ‘teresting book on that subject 
wv. Or. Flesch’s “The Art Of Plain 

My boy friend is taking a 


in 
B: Why that’s swell! 


n Business English up at Co- 

and he recommended it. 

I know I 
ly got a lot of sound sugges- 
it of that book. And I’m still 
g at making them habits. ‘Talk- 

»out books reminds me that a 
of mine, a fellow by the name 

}ender, just wrote a book for Mc- 

Hill Book Co. I believe the 

s “Make Your Letters Make 

ls.’ He tells me he has in- 

| quizzes and rating scales for 
| the secretary and the dictator to 


fill out. As soon as it comes off the 
press I want you to rate me, and 
perhaps you'll let me rate you. I'll 
be as cold-blooded as I can if you'll 
promise to do the same when rating 
me. Is it a deal? 

S: Well, I doubt that you could be 
cold-blooded, Mr. Smith. But I'll be 
willing to try, especially if the rating 
will be kept in confidence between us. 

B: Of course. The idea is simply 
to let me know how I’m doing in 
holding up my end of the team. And 
by the way, if I ever do or say things 
that annoy you, I hope you'll let me 
know because anyone of us is likely to 
develop blind spots. Well, we’ve had 
our smoke and chat, what do you say 
we get the team in action? Unless 
they're questions you'd like to ask. 

S: I can’t think of any just now. 
And thank you very much Mr. Smith. 
I know it’s going to be a pleasure to 
work for you. You’ve made me feel 
welcome and confident. I like very 
much that idea of the dictation team. 


Dear Editor... 


SALESMEN QUALIFIED 


TO 


SPEAK ON MEDIA? 


yr, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


\re Your Salesmen Sold on Your 
rtising” (Page 24, SALES MANAGE- 


r, February 1, 1952) might more ap- 
riately have been titled “Are Your 

smen Qualified to Appraise Your 
rtising.” The ANA study 
s that they are not. 


certainly 


lesmen, according to the = survey, 
n't the faintest idea what percentage 
iles is invested in advertising. The 
ments in favor of advertising indi- 
that most are in the dark as to the 
reasons their companies advertise— 


88% say advertising is ‘very im- 


tant,” 


lost salesmen’s answers to “What do 
tell dealers when they ask for more 


il advertising?” is (of all things) 
| them to tie in with our national 
ertising.” The ANA study tells us 


salesmen asked for a “simple, con- 
program of dealer education in na- 
al advertising,” implying, of course, 
salesmens’ incompetency in educating 


ilers on the subject. Thirty-five per- 


of the salesmen surveyed confessed 
they did not know all they ought to 
w about their company’s advertising. 
ich are the qualifications of the men 
rate advertising media in the ANA 


vey. It is fortunate that the buyers of 
vertising media are astute businessmen 


» know their profession and not the 


velessly uninformed group of salesmen 
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who answered the ANA questionnaire. 


Jacosp A. EvANs 

Manager, Radio Advertising & 
Promotion 

National Broadcasting Co., Ine. 

New York 20, N. Y. 


ENGLISH SALES MANAGER 
LIKES AMERICAN APPROACH 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The “Blueprint of the Modern Sales 
Manager’s Job” is certainly the best 
article of its kind not only for the 
operating sales manager, but for everyone 
concerned with the training and manage- 
ment of a sales force. 

Your publication certainly fills a long 
felt want as far as I am concerned, and 
it is unfortunate that in Britain we have 
nothing approaching it for marketing and 
management ideas and information. 

Congratulations . . . on a magazine 
which does its own bit to further the 
economic way of life so essential ... to 
the world at large. 

D. HARPER 

Hoover Limited 
Templar House 
Leeds 2, England 


(American sales chiefs appear to share 
Mr. Harper’s enthusiasm for Burton 
Bigelow’s basic sales management job 
outline. Reprints are available at $1 per 
copy from Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y.—The Editors.) 


If You Want 


FARMER 


oo LIKE 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


With a product for 
farmers, you want on-the- 
farmcirculation. Not would- 
be farmers, or half-acre 
farmers, but those with 
fields to work . . . stock to 
raise... buildings to main- 
tain. Capper’s Farmer cir- 
culates 90% right on the 
farm! 


Camera Directions and Script Outline for Mr. Television 


5 TOS SLOreS PONG gam, 2, 


eeoeeveveecseeoeeeeee 


Move in for close-up: or one super example 
in the automotive field... 


eeseeoevoeaeceeseceeeeeeeeeeeeeveee e@ 


Cut to close-up, Camera 2: And in today’s 
daytime TV, there’s a great new opportunity 
for advertisers who want those extra customers 
— at a low, low budget. 


eeveeeeee 


Bee ereraemwa kek ee eee ee Se moe ee ee oe ee ee a ae ee a ae 
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Establish shot on Camera 1: Berle reiterating 
fact that television is today the most profitable 
medium for advertising ever evolved. 


i a ee ee, oe ee eee ee ee ee ee oe ee eo ee ee ee oe 


Hold on close-up: Texaco gained a 94% 
customer increase with viewers of “that show” 
it sponsors. 


Zoom on Camera 1: It’s “TODAY” 
— the startling morning operation that's 
revolutionizing television’s daytime position. 
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Hold on close-up: That dollar for dollar : Dissolve tc Camera 3: Take the 
it delivers more audience . . . more customers . 37% sales increase among viewers for all 
..and more results than any other means : TV-advertised packaged goods — 


of advertising. 
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Move in on Camera 2: Another fact? a Fade to Camera 3: Today, TV delivers 
There are one-third more TV viewers reached ; 18.6 extra customers per dollar in the evening 
per dollar today than a year ago. ‘ —18.7 in daytime. 


SECC CCA SECA SP SHC CHE OC SCHE OOS SESGCO CHRO TDA WKtMBR CCH HAT Ae HOSS SD 


The sales facts noted here are taken from “Television Today,” 
the remarkable study which will influence your advertising 
plans for years to come. Copies available from 

NBC-TV Sales. 


Poses by Mr. Television. 


Photography by Philippe Halsman. 


Sponsorship opportunities on “TODAY” and a 
few more shows, program segments, and time periods 
are now available. Contact NBC-TV Sales. 


a 


J Dapepereasang TATE OP 


Cut to long shot: And of course, it’s on 
NBC — where advertisers get the biggest 
stars on the biggest shows .. . the biggest 
audiences to the biggest network . . . for the 


biggest results. 
The network where success is a habit 
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UNDER THE NECKTIE... 


. a mike, and in the sample case, a recorder. Edward 


de Grandmont, assistant sales manager, W. A. Taylor Co., and Research Con- 


sultant J. Porter Henry tune in a conversation . 


. of a New York liquor dealer. Later, sales managers Bryon G. Tosi and de 


Grandmont play back the tape to spot the mistakes and sags in the sales 


presentation. That's why W. A. Taylor's... 


Tape-Recorded Research 


Trains ‘Em to 


Neither the professional shopper 
nor the sales person himself can have 
an accurate, detailed recollection of 
what has been said in a sales conversa- 
tion. Sales managers or sales training 
directors have an even less accurate 
picture ot the actual sale, since they 
seldom can be present during the 
conversation, 

Consequently, to plan and _ pre- 
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Talk 


scribe sales training programs and 
nail down errors and weaknesses in 
verbal delivery, many firms are using 
tape recordings of actual sales situa- 
tions. 

For example, W. A. Taylor & Co., 
New York, the import affliate of 
Hiram Walker (Canadian Club, 
Walker’s De Luxe), recently used 
tape-recorded research to analyze the 


reactions of their liquor dealers to 
various sales presentations. Object. to 
transcribe excerpts from the rec d- 
ings and print the material in ses 
training bulletins which the comp. »y 
sends to its distributor’s sales: 

Walker’s salesmen were ac 
panied on dealer calls by Reses:ch 
Consultant J. Porter Henry, 
who carried a 20-pound battery. p- 
erated Stancil-Hoffman “Minit: 
recorder built into a sample c se, 
With the “sample case” disguise, 
dealers were unaware that their 
batim remarks were being picked up 
by a microphone concealed under \{r, 
Henry’s necktie and recorded on 
“Scotch” plastic recording tape—the 
same tape used in radio network pro- 
gramming. Mr. Henry was_ intro- 
duced to dealers as a “trainee sales- 
man,” and unassumingly manipulated 
the recorder’s remote controls which 
were hidden in the sample case han- 
dle. A wire under his sleeve con- 
nected the microphone to the case. 

In conducting such research, Porter 
Henry & Co., Inc., never uses ind 
vidual’s names unless authorized. 
Any portion of tape recorded con 
versations can be erased. 


Versatile Training Tool 


Recorded research literally blue- 
prints a program of sales training 
which can be adapted to a variety ot 
situations. Here are the advantages: 


1. It gives a startlingly accurate 
picture of the real, day-to-day sales 
problems and sales methods that can 
be obtained in no other way. 


2. It makes it possible to deter- 
mine, by statistical analysis, which 
sales methods are the most effective. 
A method of tabulating scores of 
factors or statements in conversations 
has been developed by Porter Henry 
& Co., Inc., so that each sales presen- 
tation can be reduced to tabular form 
and coded on IBM punch cards. 


3. The training program based on 
recordings is more convincing to the 
trainees because they hear, or see, 
actual verbatim excerpts from record- 
ed sales conversations. They know 
the program is based on solid field 
research, not ivory tower theorizing. 


4. Excerpts from the recordings 
can be embodied in slidefilms, sent 
out on tape or discs to branch offices, 
played at sales meetings or, as in the 
case of W. A. Taylor & Co., quoted 
in bulletins and manuals to increase 
the dramatic interest of the training 
program. 
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IF WE CAN GET PEOPLE TO TRY IT: 
Mrs. Howard W. Cheney (right) and Mrs. 
Sally Samuels, a demonstrator, apply the 
tested sales principle of “let ‘em try it.” 


“it Takes a Million to Launch a New 
Food Product” — True or False ? 


At least in the case of Cheney's Choice salad dressing, 


false! Today Cheney's products are on specialty food 
store shelves, and chain distribution is on the way. It 


all began with five dollars—in an apartment kitchen. 


vou had a specialty food item all 
friends thought was tops and 
vou believed had a commercial 
re... but your potential com- 
tors were the big boys like Kraft 
Best Foods, not to name a host 
formidable sectional brands 
it would you consider the best way 
break into the market? 
We put that question before some 
erts. They all said: You'd need 
yarrel of money and heavy promo- 
nM. 
[he most experienced and realistic 
n in the group had this to say: 
Vith that size competition and the 
ount of it you'd meet, I'd take my 
tle product home and keep on en- 
ing it with my appreciative friends. 
hy break your heart or your bank 
‘ount ?” . 
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Now, let’s see how two neophytes 
contounded the experts. 

The specialty food item is a dry- 
ingredient salad mix. It was devel- 
oped by Howard Cheney, who liked 
salads more than all other 
traveled a lot, ate out a lot... and 


toods. 


rarely found salad dressings to his 
taste. Since Mr. Cheney's death in 
1951, his wife, Bettina, has carried 
on the business. 

Howard Cheney, an advertising 
agency man, worked like an alchemist 
for three months with herbs, garlic, 
Bleu and Parmesan cheese. He tried 
them in various combinations of oil 
and vinegar and finally discovered a 
mixture he thought was just right. 
His friends who had been willing 
guinea pigs throughout the experi- 
ments were enthusiastic. Salads at 


the Cheney dinner table were con- 
sumed in huge quantities. 

This appreciation led the Cheneys 
to give bottles of the dressing to their 
special friends. At Christmas time 
they had labels printed, calling the 
salad mix in fun, “Cheney’s Choice.” 
It was sent out as a holiday gift. The 
friends let their friends sample it— 
and the demand was on. Everyone 
wanted more. Then the Cheneys be- 
gan to produce, as a hobby, Cheney’s 
Choice for a limited market. 

All that started five years ago with 
an original five-dollar investment. In 
five years that five-dollar investment 
has grown into a business valued at 
$150,000. The Cheney Corp. has 
brokers asking for the product. Fine 
grocery stores throughout the country 
are stocking it and four other Cheney 
items. Chains are beginning to han- 
dle it; one promotes it on television. 
In short, 
way. 


Cheney's Choice is on its 


How was it done? 

The Cheney commercial flyer—if 
vou can dignify it by so large a word 

was so honestly a hobby to begin 
with that production remained in the 
Cheney kitchen—an apartment kitch- 
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THE LINE: It all began with salad mix and seasoning, which today accounts for 75% 


of the volume. Newest item: Bar-B-Q. 


Individual items—and various groups of 


condiments—enjoy high favor as gift purchases. For example: "The Gourmet Master." 


en at that. The dry cheese, Bleu 
cheese, garlic and herbs were mixed 
in a big pot. The bottles were filled, 
sealed and labeled by hand. And what 
production was not taken by friends 
and friends’ friends, Bettina sold, for 
an experiment, to a nearby supe! 
market. 


Perhaps, 

FRANKLIN BELL, 

Peter Piper did pick 

a peck of pickled peppers 


but we're betting it was a jar of 
Heinz pickles 


And if Peter and his pretty 
spouse Pauline purchased the 
pickles in Cincinnati, they prob- 
ably perused the pages of the 
Times-Star, put “pickles” on 
their shopping list, and picked 
Heinz from the shelf pronto. 
Pretty prudent purchase! 


For two reasons, we believe: 
(1) Pete and Pauline know a 
good product; (2) they read 
Heinz ads in the Times-Star. 
Heinz and hundreds of other 
food firms place more advertis 
ing in the Times-Star than in 
any other Cincinnati daily. 
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The big demand—using the term 
relatively — was by mail. Letters 
came from near and far. It was still 
a word-of-mouth fame, but this 
‘“back-fence gossip advertising,” as ad- 
man Cheney once dubbed it, brought 
not only new but repeat business. 

Then, Cheney applied his knowl- 
edge of the principles of merchandis- 
ing, and started a modest direct mail 
program. “The Cheneys had about 
1,000 mail order customers by this 
time—repeat customers. A letter was 
sent to them, inviting them to send 
in the names of their special friends 
—anywhere—to whom they would 
like to have samples of the dressing 
mailed in their name. This resulted 
in 11,000 new names—11,000 sam- 
ples sent out. With each sample went 
a friendly letter saying that Svu-and- 
So had asked that a sample of 
Cheney’s Choice be sent. An order 
blank was enclosed. The result: more 
than 2,000 orders. 

Still producing from their kitchen, 
the Cheneys now had to buy a large 
steel barrel for mixing. “Thursday 
night was mixing night. They put in 
the ingredients, closed the barrel 
tight, and got a good deal of exer- 
cise rolling it around on the kitchen 
oor to mix the dressing. Saturdays 
and Sundays they bottled, sealed and 
labeled. During her spare time Bet- 
tina attended to details of the busi- 
ness and did what selling she could. 

To begin with, the ingredients for 
the salad dressing (to which oil and 
vinegar are to be added by the con- 
sumer) were put up in glass bottles, 
3-0z. and 6-0z. sizes. They were 
priced 55 cents and 99 cents. Later a 
22-0z. ‘“‘family-size’” jar was added 
and priced at $3, and a 2/3-oz. trans- 
parent bag, retailing at 15 to 20 cents. 


The 2/3-0z. size, when the “et” 
ingredients are added, makes a |] 
eight ounces of dressing, at a -ost 
(including the price of oil and © ne. 
gar) of 30 cents to the user. Loa zer 
sizes mean greater economy, of 
course, but even at 30 cents for the 
half pint this is more than com» eti- 
tive with prepared salad dres: gs, 

With only one sales “man,” ‘et- 


tina Cheney, and that one wor -ing | 


part time, retail distribution did not 
grow by leaps and bounds, but the 
Cheneys were pleased to find tha: the 
stores which did stock the item: all 
came back for more. They were suf- 
ficiently encouraged to make a regu- 
lar business of it. Cheney Corp. was 
formed, with Bettina as manager, 
Howard as merchandising manager, 
Production was farmed out, for it was 
now too big a job for the kitche 
With a thriving mail order business 
proceeding under its own steam, the 
Cheneys set their sights for retail 
distribution. 

Howard Cheney’s personalized let- 
ters had brought such surprising re- 
sults at the consumer level that he 
decided to try direct mail to grocers 
... but with a difference. In a sense, 
each retail prospect who received a 
Cheney letter was a selected prospect. 


A Personal Appeal 


To his now substantial list of mail 
order customers Mr. Cheney ad- 
dressed a personal appeal. A letter 
was Hoovenized; to all appearances 
it was personally addressed. In sub- 
stance, it said: ‘“To make it more 
convenient for you, the user otf 
Cheney’s Choice, we would like to 
place the item in the store you like 
best to deal with. Will you send us 
the name of your favorite grocer who 
makes a point of stocking unusual o1 
fancy items, so that we may arrange 
with him to handle this one?” 

Evidently pleased with the idea, 
Cheney’s steady customers responded 
with 3,000 store names, all quality 
grocers. 

To this choice list of retailers Mr. 
Cheney addressed a letter which again 
was on the informal, personal side. 
“Mr. (or Mrs.) So-and-So,” it be- 
gan, “‘has asked us to place our prod- 
uct in your store for his (or her) 
convenience in buying it steadily. Mr. 
(or Mrs.) So-and-So has been order- 
ing this item direct from us but 
would find it more convenient to be 
able to buy it in your store...” 
With each letter went a sample 
package. 

The philosophy behind the ap 
proach is obvious. The operator 
(owner or manager) of a quality o1 
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ROAST CtyrgF 


NOW, for the first time 
KNOW YOUR AD READERSHIP 77 the 


great Los Angeles Market! 


In all the West, only the Los Angeles 


Exclusively _ Herald-Express is studied each month by the 
“onthe 2 2 Starch Continuing Survey of Newspaper Readership. 
West Coast _ 
in the This is your chance to KNOW how many people in 
HERALD-EXPRESS the great Los Angeles market read your ads and associate 
the a them with your product. Ever since January, 1952, 
Daniel Starch _ advertisers have been able to find out—with this service. 
Continuing Study Use this ideal testing ground in an ideal test market. 
Readership This is another example of how the Los Angeles 


Herald-Express helps you get the 
full power of the press! 


LOS ANGELES HERALD-EXPRESS 


Represented Nationally by Moloney, Regan and Schmitt, Inc. 
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FULL 
INFORMATION 
ON ANY 


appearing in any 


DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Our business is to read the daily 


papers—for you. 


Ours is a unique service, the 
only one of its kind in the world. 
No job too small or too large 
for us to handle with accuracy 
and promptness,. 


Merchandisers have been using 


ACB Re- 


search Services for 35 years. More than 
1100 firms used one or more of the 14 
services last year. Costs start at SI5 a 
month. A typical ACB Service is briefly 


desc ribed below. 
oK oK ok 
UNDUPLICATED 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 


You tell ACR what produc tor field you are 


ral 


interested in. Then ACB sends you the 
advertisements that have news value for 
vou. You learn such things as:... when a 
new advertiser starts ... new uses... new 


copy appeals ...new substitutes being 
offered to replace vour products... test 
campaigns by competitors ...new selling 
ipproa hes sueh as premiums and deals. 
Vhis ACB Research Service is called “un- 
dupli ited” beeause vou get the same ad- 
vertisement but once no matter in how 
many places it appears. 

Like all ACB service you can 

cover all 1.393 Ul. S. cities in 


which daily newspapers are pub- 


lished, or, restrict coverage as 
much as you wish. Service can 
be continuous or periodic as de- 


sired, 
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ACB WANTS YOU TO 
HAVE ITS NEW CATALOG 


Last vear. ACB spent a lot of time in the 
preparation of a hook (or catalog) telling 
about the different ACB services. 


ready to send vou. We ordered enough sO 


Its now 


everybody who wants one can have one. So 


when vour boss or your “associate sees 


your copy and wonders if he could get one. 


the answer Is ves. 


The new ACB Catalog has a lot 
of information you'll want and 
ean use regardless of whether 
you ever order an ACB Service 
or not. Contains many, many 
case histories of how others have 
made ACB Services contribute 
Rates are 
quoted on many services. 


to business success. 


In this new ACB Catalog is a directory of 
every U.S. daily newspaper published: and 
valuable tables reprinted from the U.S, 


Census of Retail Trade. 


The 
ADVERTISING 


CHECKING BUREAU 
INC. 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES 


79 Madison Ave. * Phone: Murray Hill 5-7302 
New York (16). 
538 S. Clark St. . Phone: Wabash 2-6130 
Chicago (5). 
lol Jefferson Ave. . Phone: 37-0595 


Memphis (3). 
lo First Street . Phone: Sutter 1-891] 
San Francisco (5). 


fancy grocery store usually know . hi 
customers by name. As a ru! ie 
are steady and loyal customers. |‘}; 
grocer is eager to keep thei d 
and to stock the items they go 

their way to use. He probably at 
tered to think that the « e 
would take the trouble to rec: 

his store to a manufacturer. 

Of the 3,000 grocers, 5 
sponded, saying that they war ed ¢ 
stock the item. “Those 500 lit 
retailers, added to the stor on 


tacted by Bettina Cheney, cons: :tute; 
the nucleus of retail distrifitio 
More direct mail and follow- 
formally handled, added to th 
ber. Brokers started to drop in o 
write or telephone, asking per: 


to sell the item: Retail store owner 


had told them about it; thei 
men had seen it on the shelves; they’, 
got wind of it in one way or anothe: 


Distribution Methods 


The Cheney method was to buil 


from the ground up: Start with con- 


sumer demand (satisfied and 


eage 


customers), proceed to cultivate logi- 


cal and willing retailers, and ther 


carefully choose brokers. From. th 


start, on however small a scale, dis- 


tribution and demand has been na- 
tional, serving customers by ma 
retail, working with the © retale 
direct until a suitable broker ent 


the scene, adding super markets and 


chains as personal contacting an 
letter-writing plus samples arouse it 
terest. 


At this point the bulk of the S150 


000 business is handled by brokerage 


representation. The biggest markets 


for Cheney’s Choice are New York 
Boston, Chicago, Dallas, San Fran 


cisco and Los Angeles. 
independent fancy grocery stores an 


Hundreds 0 


food specialty shops throughout th 


country stock it, and recently sor 
major chains have started to tak 
The salad mix, Cheney’s Choic 
accounts for about 75° of the b 
The rest of the business g 
to four items which have been ad 
recently: Onion Itself, Celery Its 
Garlic Itself, and Gravy Secret, 


ness. 


put up in 3-oz. bottles and retailing 


for 35 The Che: 


sey 


cents. newest 
item 
Ov’n Bar-B-Q.” A 
it sells for S1. 

The first 
and useful 


10-0z. bottle 


four items are unus 
items: concentrated j 
of the fresh raw vegetables descril 
as “pure and unadulterated.” ‘TT 
are used ‘‘instead of the vegeta 
itself for true, full-bodied seasonin: 
The barbecue sauce is also an inge 
ous idea. It gives a “California cl 


coal flavor right in your own ove 
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is a barbecue sauce called “In 


T FE 


eaks, pareribs or any other dish. 
{ln om the start Cheney cus- 
ers sht the items for gifts. 
vs anticipated that and 
em with gift .usage and 
is well as merchandising 
I [he containers all have a 

lit ook and the distinctive 
sels e a family resemblance. 
When bined the different pack- 


ges a ttractive. Here’s how they 
put together in gift boxes: 

Tl iesar’s Salad Set’’ combines 
self, Garlic Itself and an 

0 o7, | f Cheney’s Choice to retail 


n-Ov’n Bar-B-Q Set” holds 
15a Garlic Itself and a 2'4-oz. 
heney’s Choice, to retail at 


The Gourmet Master Set” has 

six products and retails for $4.75. 
These packages are sold to the finer 

es, and promoted via direct mail. 

\ premium deal which was offered, 
which went over well, was a 
xing bottle which introduced the 
}-o7. package. This was a circular 
slass bottle which showed how much 
negar, oil and Cheney’s Choice to 
tin to make eight ounces of salad 
lressing in a few minutes—with “‘a 
hake ot the wrist.” One of these 
was given free with two of the 2/3- 
oz. packages or with one of the three- 


nce jars. A card attached to the 

xing jar with “Scotch” tape told 
how to obtain it. It was also offered 
yy direct mail. 


Seek Related Items 


Display in stores carried out the 

Cheney aim to get mass displays in 

lad dressing department and 

hoot for spot displays ‘n the 

oduce section where housewives 

salads and buy the makings 

‘m, and on check-out stands. 

have enjoyed some degree of 

ess in getting retailer cooperation. 

I'he only dealer sales tools are col- 

lisplay cartons, dealer adver- 

mats,: and sheets of unusual 

Letters to dealers point out 

he recipes promote the sale not 

Cheney items, but of many 

g ofit items carried by the gro- 

h as wine, black pepper, herbs, 

ve foods. In their informal 

the Cheneys give dealers ideas 
motions. Here’s one: 

iank you very much for this 

id order, which has just been 

1. We want these Cheney 

to move off vour shelves fast. 

will—easily. 

vou open a bottle of ‘Cheney’s 

’ and offer each customer just 

_v vif, that’s all you need to do. 

Ih: pungent and unusual aroma, plus 
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the recipes on the bottle, will sell the 
product . .. if you use the recipe 
folders which are supplied you. 
Notice that these folders sell the en- 
tire line, but not only that, they sell 
other than Cheney 

Demonstrations put on 


items for you . 

with a 
gourmet atmosphere are effective in 
introducing the items. It is consid- 
ered good when a product demonstra- 
results in 125 
Cheney demon- 
from 
Smell, 
taste, visual appeal of the packages, 


tion in a retail store 
a day. 
strations have regularly sold 
175 to 250 units in a day. 


units sold 


stone, 


Best 
TEST MARKET 
in the Midwest,” 


... say Agency and 
Advertising Executives 
in Sales Mgm't Surveys. 


ILLINOIS 


PE. 
ao 


Nation's 


and a touch of showmanship are cred- 
ited with these successes. The demon- 
strator never forgets to mention, for 
example, that Cheney’s Choice can 
be rubbed into roasts for that indefi- 
nable flavor that makes family and 
friends ask questions, can be put on 
baked potatoes, used in various egg 
dishes and other gourmet specialties. 

Thus, by quietly using imagination 
and the casual approach, the Cheneys 
broke into the market while others 
with a more spectacular fanfare were 
still outside. “Let the product speak 
for itself’? has been and continues to 
be the prevailing note. 


A Wlajor MARKET 
PEORIA JOURNAL STAR 


Daily Coverage % 
Ratio-to-Homes as 


Varied Industries Assure Stability 


Caterpillar, LeTourneau, Hiram Walker, Key- 
Pabst, 


Commercial Solvents and Corn Products are 


Hyster, American Distilling, 


just a few of metropolitan Peoria’s 211 fast- 
growing industries. Total employment is at 


an all-time high ... 30° more than in 1945. 


Peoria is as far from Chicago 
or St. Louis as Baltimore is 
from New York City. 


Vou 
100,000 


Daily 


Ward-Griffith Co., Inc. 


National Representatives 


‘CIRCULATION 
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In 1951 Architectural Record published the largest volume of building product 
advertising ever to appear in any architectural magazine. 


Now in 1952... the trend to Architectural Record continues with a 19.8% gain in advertising 
pages in January compared with a year ago—an impressive testimonial by building product 
manufacturers and their agencies to the proven advertising effectiveness of Architectural Record. 


Four basic points of magazine comparison explain why year after year— 
and in 1952 more than ever before—Architectural Record is the first choice of building product 
advertisers in the architectural field... 


Circulation: More architects and engineers subscribe to Architectural Record than to any other 
technical magazine. And these architects and engineers design—and specify the products that 

go into—83"c of the total dollar volume of all architect-designed building reported by 

Fr. W. Dodge Corporation. 

Editorial Balance: Architectural Record is the only magazine edited specifically for 

architects and engineers. Editorial content covers the full range of architect and engineet 

design interest and at the same time is scientifically balanced in terms of planning activity. 

Relative editorial emphasis on non-residential buildings, apartments, hotels and houses is 

kept in steady balance with the rate of flow of these kinds of projects to the drawing boards 

of architects and engineers as reported by F. W. Dodge. 


Readership: >} out of 59 reader preference studies sponsored by manufacturers of 
building products and agenctes reveal that Architectural Record is preferred by e 
architects and engineers above all other magazines serving them. a 


Cost: Architectural Record offers advertisers concentrated 
coverage of the largest architect and engineer audience at 
the lowe sf cost per page per thousand. 


Every one of these basic points of magazine 
comparison indicates you can reach 
more of your architect and engineer 
prospec ts more ettec tively and 
more economik ally in 
just one magazine, 
Architectural 
> 
Record. 


ord continues in 


Maryville Fine Arts Building 
Maryville, Tenn.., first presented to 
architects and engineers in 


Architectyral Record eG 
Architects’ SCHWEIKHER & ELTING aa. 


Photographer: JOSEPH W. MOLITOR — 


> 


rchitectural Record i 


F.W. DODGE 


CORPORATION 

119 West Fortieth Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
LOngacre 3-0700 


Jo2 


“workbook 
of the 
active 


architect and 
engineer” 
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Effectively and Economically 


TO SELL MORE DRUG PRODUCTS 


<<a 


a 


, IN PITTSBURGH for example, THE POST-GAZETTE 
double-teams with your salesmen perfectly 
3) in sending the million central city folks 
— into Pittsburgh’s Drug Stores—then travels beyond 
a to send two million more around the corner 
“a in their own hometowns to buy your products 


ie from the drug stores in the 144 neighboring cities 
of 1,000 to 75,000 population. 


® Second in Central City Circulation 
with one-third the population. 


® First by Far in the 144 neighbor- 
ing cities within a 50-mile radius 
—two-thirds of the population. 


MAJOR in Pittsburgh 


POST-GAZETTE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
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FIGURE WORK: Mrs. Esther Rosenthal, Peter Pan educational director, shows her 
audience of retail saleswomen how to fit a brassiere. 


She persuades them to memorize 


the carefully developed arithmetical formulae which determine correct style and size for 


a customer. 


Formulae are presented on flip-flop chart to speed learning process. 


How to Be Bright about 
Selling Brassieres 


Peter Pan puts a training clinic on the road to help retail 


buyers and saleswomen learn the niceties of style, fit and 


value. Retail management is interested, because founda- 


tion garments of all kinds are high-profit merchandise. 


retail training course is the 
newest step taken by Peter Pan Foun. 


dations, Inc.,* in its merchandising 
prosram—a regional one-day school 
Where instruction is given in fitting 


and selling brassieres. “Iwo of the 
schools were held last fall, and the 
nex! is scheduled for February. 

oper fitting is all-important in 


the merchandising of brassieres, and 
P Pan has for a number of years 
enyaged in retail training activities 
alo g these lines, but always in the 


stc es. This policy has undoubtedly 
ha. a good bit to do with the com- 
pa’ s rise—in the comparatively 
sh t 11 years of its existence—to 
th 4 place among the big four of 
yrassiere industry. 

he regional school plan is not a 
de arture from the store training pro- 
gr -n, but an extension of it. It per- 


*\-w York. 
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mits training large groups under 
favorable conditions, in whole-day ses- 
sions rather than the shorter sessions 
at the stores. “The course is headed 
by Esther Rosenthal, Peter Pan’s 
Educational Director, who has had 
charge of the store training work for 
the past few years. 

This is the pattern for the one- 
day school sessions. First there’s a 
welcome speech by Herbert Mayer, 
vice-president in charge of sales. ‘This 
is followed by a flip-flop chart lec- 
ture on brassiere merchandising, 
given by Mrs. Rosenthal. In each 
city a well-known local buyer is in- 
vited to address the group. ‘There’s 
a noon break for luncheon, a gala 
event at a leading hotel. In the after- 
noon the sales personnel students get 
down to the business of practicing 
fitting brassieres on one another, un- 
der the supervision of Mrs. Rosen- 
thal. ‘There is also a question-and- 


You know how radar works—a search- 
ing beam is sent out and, when it finds 
the target, #t bounces back. 


That same kind of two-way job is 
necessary in finding today’s customers 
in today’s constantly shifting indus- 
trial markets. 


And that’s the way your advertising in 
New Equipment Digest works. Your 
product story is broadcast to over 
200,000 readers in 42,000 important 
industrial plants. But more important 
than that, zt bounces back in the form of 
definite responses from those who are 
interested in your products and able 
to buy them now. 


Every month more and more alert 
advertisers are putting N.E.D.’s radar 
to work for them. New Equipment 
Digest’s proven ability to produce 
reader response ferrets out today’s cus- 
tomers and identifies them. 


e 65,500 COPIES (Tota! Distribution) 
@ 200,000 READERS 
@ in 42,024 PLANTS 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 
1213 West Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


EW NiBIP 
OQUIPMENT 
IGEST 
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How Business Ranks 


Again, advertisers found it wise 
to invest more dollars-for-selling 
in LIFE than in any other maga- 
zine .. . more than for time on 
any radio or television network. 
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s\National Media 


In 1951 LIFE again leads all media 


Ranking of Total Investment 

National Medium leore 

Media Pct 
anneal ——————____ 

st LIFE $91,519,576 
ccs ———_—___ 

2nd CBS-Radio 68,784,773 
eee ————_.. 

3rd Saturday Evening Post 66,676,911 
ne el ab. ace 

Ath NBC.-TV; 99,171,452 

5th NBC-Radio 54,324,017 

6th CBS-TV 42,470,844 

7th ABC-Radio 33,708,846 
wrens pees —— 

8th Time 29,950,738 
merase a os ie 

Qth Ladies’ Home Journal 22,318,862 
ee on 

10th Better Homes & Gardens 21,937,270 


The next ten national media rank as follows. -- 11th: This Week, $20,- 
604,862—12¢th: Look, $19,946,982 13th: Collier’s, $18,835,923 14th: ABC. 
TV, $18,585.91 1— 15th: Mutual-Radio, $17,900,958— 16th: Good Housekeep- 
ing, $15,722,977—17¢h: Newsweek, $12,597,516— 18th: American Weekly, 
$12,513,279 19th: Woman’s Home Companion, $12,410,419 20th: McCall’s, 


First in magazine circulation 


First in readers 
First in advertising revenue 


N. Y. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 7 
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‘Those who complete 
the course, staying all day, get diplo- 
mas signed by Henry M. Plehn, Peter 
Pan’s president, Mrs. Rosenthal, and 
by Joan Crawford, the film actress, 
who is the firm’s fashion and design 
consultant. Diplomas are mailed di- 
rectly to store officials, rather than to 
sales personnel, to discourage the per- 
haps rare salesperson who might be 
inclined to take a day off rather than 
show up at the school. 

Peter Pan brassieres have an un- 
usual construction feature—circular 
stitching which gives body to the gar- 
ment and enables it to keep its stiff- 
ness through repeated washings. ‘The 
line includes not only brassieres for 
full and average figures, but others 
designed for in-between sizes and 
small women. ‘This greatly increases 
the market, and enhances customer 
satistaction. 


answer period. 


Sut, to insure customer 
satisfaction, Peter Pan bras must be 
precisely fitted, according to a stand- 
ard procedure, too complicated to re- 
count here. Briefly stated, it con- 
sists In measuring the wearer in two 
positions, and the use of certain 
arithmetical formulas, which have 
been put into chart form. The com- 
pany reconimends memorizing these: 


“Until you learn the rule by heart— 
just refer to this handy chart.” A spe- 
cial plastic tape measure, wider than 
usual with space for large, readable 
figures, is given to all saleswomen 
who attend the classes. Designed to 
make measuring easier, the tape 
measure has a built-in eyelet and a 
hook at the end. Mrs. Rosenthal 
urges repeatedly and emphatically 
that saleswomen become adept in the 
use of this handy fitting tool. 

The chart and literature dis- 
tributed at the school (and by Mrs. 
Rosenthal and her assistants when 
they visit the stores) all make use of 
cartoon-type illustrations to point up 
the principles which Peter Pan advo- 
For example, there’s “First, 
size up your prospect’’—suggesting a 
psychological approach, important in 
the selling of foundations, since most 
women want to be a different size 
from that which Mother Nature 
made them. Another drawing shows 
the stitching and design of Peter Pan 
bras. wo others show how custo- 
mers are measured and reproduce the 
arithmetical formulas advocated by 
Mrs. Rosenthal. ‘There are even 


cates, 


drawings showing the proper adjust- 
ments of shoulder straps. 


MORE PEOPLE read the Sunday Courier - Express 
than any other paper in Western New York. It’s the 
big buy for mass coverage in this rich, 8-Cownty Market. 
And to tell your message most economically to those 
families with the most money to spend, it’s the Daily 
Courier-Express that gets results. 


ee 


BUFFALO 
COURIER-EXPRESS 


Western New York’s Only Morning 

and Sunday Newspaper 
REPRESENTATIVES: 

SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 
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It is always interesting to discover | 
that everything we have 7 
learned in our entire experi: 
of life and living is at some time | 
or other likely to be of help | 
benefit in our daily job of se/ 

We never know when the - 
obscure fact we may have lear: 

is likely to help us understan a 
business problem or put over a 
sale. 


From "Successful Selling | 
for the New Dcy" 
By Harry Simmons 


‘The bra industry has its teste 
sentences that “‘sell,” 11 of whict 
have been printed for distributio; 
among saleswomen. Sample: “Yo 
see, for the less-than-average bust 
Hidden ‘Treasure is the only natura 
answer to a fuller bustline.”’ 

Peter Pan bras are in the moderate 
to relatively high-price — brackets 
chiefly in the neighborhood of $3 t 
$5. ‘The markup on them is good 
averaging 40%. Management’s feel. 
ing is that they fill a need, and that 
though education of the consumer and 
intelligent salesmanship are needed 
in their behalf, price is no deterrent. 
As proof of this contention, there 
is their excellent sales pull through 
mail order advertising in Seventeen 

To insure maximum attendance 
the company announces the regional 
schools well in advance, sending t 
local stores a letter with registration 
reply postal cards, followed by 
simulated telegram, both signed by 
Henrietta Ross Green, Peter Pan’ 
advertising manager. 

Peter's Pan’s sales have zoomed 
upward during the last decade, at an 
even faster rate than sales for the 
fast-growing industry. “Ten years 
ago, 30% of the volume in corset de- 
partments was in brassieres; the 
figure today is 47%. The corset-bras- 
siere department is said to be one ot 
the most profitable of all soft goods 
lines. The industry’s sales in th's 
country amount to $200,000,006 
wholesale, and $400,000,000 retail. 
It is worth being educated, to get in 
on this kind of a bonanza. 

It is significant that a certain 
amount of instruction in the sellinz 
of corsets is sandwiched in with the 
training in brassiere merchandisin2z 
given at the schools. Behind this 
policy is the realization that a suc- 
cessful foundation garment depart- 
ment must chalk up profits with bot 
types of merchandise. It has ur- 
doubtedly had some bearing on th” 
favorable response to the schools. 
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BY LOUIS H. BRENDEL 


Few golfers would enjoy playing a 
on which they did not know 
par. Without records and_ stop 
swimmers and runners 
would not know how they were doing 

—comy etitively. 

There are still some manufacturers 
who are selling through distributors 
without any real yardsticks for 
measuring whether or not a distrib- 
utor is doing a satisfactory job or 
whether he should be replaced. It is 
not that they do not want to set sales 
but rather that they have 


ourst 


watches 


quotas 


How to Determine Potentials and 
Se: Quotas for Distributors 


Mr. erendel works out a practical application of the "Mill 
Supp'y Index.'' He cites eight other sources of basic data 
for market analysis. You'll put more believeability into your 
"guesstimate" if it has a fact base. Salesmen respect it. 


Merchandising Director, James Thomas Chirurg Co. 


not been able to, themselves. 
Let us 


examine some practical 
means of determining quotas and 
checking distributors’ sales against 


them. 


1. Rule of Thumb: Crude, but bet- 
ter than nothing. One sales manager, 
for example, uses $1,000 worth of 
sales for each 10,000 population in a 
trading center as a “guesstimate.”’ 
Others use the number of boiler 
horsepower, number of plants, num- 
ber of industrial employes and _ all 
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“Okay, start to unsell me!” 


manner of other statistics to try fairly 
to compare various distributors’ per- 
formance or justify the addition of 
extra distributors in territories where 
sales seem low. One of the weak- 
nesses of such rules of thumb is the 
difficulty of justifying them with 
either a distributor or the manufac- 
turer’s own sales force. 


2. Scientific Analysis: In most 
cases it is not difficult to arrive at 
reasonably accurate sales quotas 
which can be defended. Fach manu- 
facturer should have them for his 
distributors. 

For brevity’s sake, it is assumed 
in this article that the manufacturer 
has an accepted product and knows 
which industries constitute his mar- 
kets. The first step is to get the facts. 
Okay, you ask, where do you find 
them? Let’s list some basic sources: 

Business publications: As his first 
step in assembling statistics a manu- 
facturer might well ask editors of 
business publications for their market 
data. 

The Mill and Factory Industrial 
Marketing Guide, for example, is an 
analysis of the number of industrial 
plants in each trading area, measured 
by the number of people employed, 
etc. This 36-page booklet is issued 
by Mill and Factory, 205 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Reprints from McGraw-Hill’s /n- 
dustrial Distribution and Marketing, 
the 108-page booklet, are available 
free from Jndustrial Distribution, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y. 

“Analysis of U. S. Metalwork- 
ing,” based on the Continuing Census 
of Metalworking, is published by 
Steel, 1213 West Third St., Cleve- 
land 13, O., for free distribution. 
This is an analysis by employment, 
sales volume, products manufactured, 
operations performed, and geograph- 
ical location. 

“Basic Marketing Data for the 
Metalworking Industry,” revised 
vearly, is issued by The Iron Age, 
100 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Copies are free. 

Free reprints of Volume Market 
of Electrically Operated Machines, 
Appliances and Equipment are avail- 
able from Electrical Manufacturing, 
1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, 
i Z 
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do you know 
about these 


production |‘ 


drawings, photos, | °S" 
they can help you make it engravings, type, = 
easier for your prospects L claps ae 


to buy your products Ee +} fecti 


You can order these catalog design, 
production, or distribution services 
separately, or in any combination, as 


distribution |" 
individually by mail | New 


your needs require. or — 
pre-filed 

Sweet’s is in the business of helping industrial Bufi 

marketers put the right product information in Chi 
the right forms so as to get it used the way they 

want it used by the different groups of buyers that Cin 

comprise these five markets: Cler 

Det: 


2% plant engineering 
If the buyers of your products are in one or mor 


of these markets, Sweet’s can give you expert as: 
sistance that can help you get the most out of 
your catalogs. You will get not only the benefits 
of our long experience in the development of new 


Sweet’s Catalogs 


Designers, Producers and Distributors of manufacturers’ market-specialized catalogs 
DIVISION OF F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 


2 | product engineering 


3 general building 
4. industrial construction 
B= light construction 
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techniques of catalog design and organization— 
you wil! gain the advantage of our first-hand knowl- 
edge of the buying practices and information needs 
of buyers in each of these five markets. 


“| Sweet's catalog specialists stand ready to help you 


more 
t as: 
it of 
efits 
new 


ey 


AENT 


P design, produce or distribute your market -special- 


ized catalogs. Our services cover the entire range 
of catalog procedure —starting from the planning 
stage and ending with printed copies open under the 


‘eyes of your prospective buyers. You may order 


these services separately, or in any combination. 


Year after year Sweet’s handles more catalogs 
than any other organization—in 1951, over thirty- 
eight million copies. 

Whether your problem is one of catalog content 
and format, or of good printing at reasonable cost, 
or of catalog distribution to cover your market ef- 
fectively, or simply to get relief from a vast 
amount of time-consuming work—you will find 
the help you need in the Sweet’s organization. 
The Sweet’s District Manager in your territory 
will detail these services in terms of your partic- 
ular requirements. Call him in for a discussion of 
your catalog needs. 


New York 18—119 West 40th Street—LOngacre 3-0700 
Boston 16—31 St. James Avenue—HAncock 6-0700 
Buffalo 2—70 Niagara Street—CLeveland 8200 

Chicago 54—700 Merchandise Mart—WHitehall 4-4400 
Cincinnati 2—American Building— GArfield 2800 
Cleveland 15—1422 Euclid Avenue—CHerry 1-7256 


Detroit 26—548 Free Press Building—WOodward 1-2745 


Los Angeles 17—1709 West 8th Street—DUnkirk 3-1177 


Philadelphia 7—1321 Arch Street—LOcust 7-4326 
Pittsburgh 19—411 Seventh Avenue—ATlantic 1-8200 


St. Louis 1—721 Olive Street—CHestnut 7388 


Service 
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here is how Sweet's 
can work for you 


You may order these services sep- 
arately, or in any combination. 


catalog design — Sweet's design de- 
partment is staffed by experienced consultants, 
technical copywriters, draftsmen and artists. 
Your individual requirements, whatever they 
may be, receive individual treatment by men 
specially trained for this work. 


plan—consultation and analysis of products 
and markets; determination of catalog’s objec- 
tive, scope, content and distribution. 

rough dummy-—outline of content and format. 
finished dummy—complete content and for- 
mat specifications, ready for production. 


catalog production —secause of 
the great number of manufacturers’ catalogs 
‘ handled, Sweet's can offer the economies of 
quantity production with no sacrifice of quality. 
Sweet's will take complete charge of the exe- 
cution of orders for any or all of the following: 
drawings, photographs, engravings, type com- 
position, electrotypes, printing and binding. 


catalog distribution-—sweer's 
services are available for either of two types of 
catalog distribution—individual or pre-filed—to 
selected organizations and individuals repre- 
senting the bulk of buying power in the con- 
struction or manufacturing fields. 


individual distribution—by purchase of ac- 
curate lists compiled by Sweet's, or by using 
Sweet's mailing facilities. 


pre-filed distribution—by having catalogs 
filed in bound, indexed collections (files) of 
manufacturers’ catalogs. This method has the 
advantage of keeping catalogs instantly acces- 
sible at all times in prospective buyers’ offices. 


FREE. This booklet describes 
how Sweet’s services help 
manufacturers improve the 
effectiveness of their catalogs. 


Yes, she knows your product well, 
She has seen your advertising many 
times. But .. . she is a mighty busy 
little purchasing agent. And at that vital 
moment in the store, something at the 
point-of-sale sold her your competitor’s 
brand. Maybe this hasn’t happened to you 
... yet! But—could your advertising at the 
point-of-sale pack a bigger wallop . . . could 
it get up in more and better places... 
could it have more old fashioned sell? 
Creating and producing advertising at the 
point-of-sale is our one—our only— 
business. Our nationwide organization 
is staffed with experts in this one field. 
We want to work for you—but only 
if we can give you better advertising 
at the point-of-sale. Try us! 


a L- TES 

My) », 17, at 
WRITE for samples of ideas that have made this Ma z Uniuurenbany i 
organization unique in tiie field of advertising at the C H] CAG O 
point-of-sale. Chicago Show Printing Co.2660N. Kil- SH YV 

PRINTING COMPA 

dare. Chicago 39; 400 Madison Avenue, New York =F - : : en one 

"1. Ha ee . hod 
17. Offices in principal cities. SSS a ee 


SOSH SHSSSSSHSSSHESHSESHSSSHSHSHSHSHESHSEHEHEHSSHSSHESHSHHSHSEHESHSHHSHEHEHEHSEHSEHEHEHEHSSEHSHSSSHSSSSSESSEHESHEHSSHESESEESHOHEEE eeeeeeeee 


e Lithographed displays for indoor and outdoor use. 


¢ Econo Truck Signs ¢ Mystik Con and Bottle Holders ¢ Booklets and Folders 
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Your product 2 
[ didnt see it! 


aw s 
¢ Cardboord Displays «Cloth and Kanvet Banners and Pennants = * Stcnzall Outdoor Signs All SUI ; 
* Animated Displays — * Mystik Self-Stik Displays * Mystik Self-Stik Labels Ve. at the POINT-OF-SAi 


— 
. 
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{) in Machinist, 330 West 
nd New York 18, N. Y., has 
siblis Mid-Century Inventory of 
Wa orking Production Equip- 
his identifies each kind of 
gives its age and its present 


C ment Reports: For our pur- 
Ose fundamental book issued by 

( ‘mment is the U. S. Census 
i \i.cutactures. It may be obtained 

st ig $2.75 to the Superintend- 
ent Documents, U. S. Printing 
Om Washington 25, D. C. It 
lists » number of manufacturing 
plant- in each industry, where they 
are located, how many people they 
emp! the amount of equipment 


they purchase, their number of boiler 
horsepower, the amount of electricity 


they generate, whether or not they 
nerform certain operations such as 
‘orging, casting, stamping, plating, 
the amount of raw materials which 
e consumed, ete. 


Data for Quotas 


It also tells the size of each plant 
trom the standpoint of number of 
employes. For example: It breaks 
lown all plants into the employment 
groupings, such as | to + employes, 
3 to 9, 10 to 19, 20 to 49, 50 to 99 
id so on up to and over 2,500, with 
other intermediate gradations. This 
nformation can be very helpful in 
estimating sales potentials, since in 
any single industry a plant’s buying 
power generally bears some relation 
to its number of employes. 

Since this census is taken only 
every five years, and industrial trends 
have been changing in less time than 
this, many companies make use of 
Social Security Administration — re- 
ports which are issued annually. 
These reports provide up-to-date in- 
tormation by counties on how many 
workers there are in different types of 
service and manufacturing industries. 
These County Business Patterns are 
issued quarterly. Bulletins may be 
bought for $2.10 from Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
les executives, who want more 
trequent information than the Social 
ty Administration provides, use 
the monthly report put out by the 
tirveau of Labor Statistics. They 
\ the possibility of an annual sur- 

by a monthly check on where 
trial markets are expanding and 


whee they are shrinking. You can 
ec. ve this report each month with- 


ost by sending your request to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
Par ment of Labor, Washington 25, 
oC 


iother source of intormation— 
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Call your nearest 


Airfreight office 
Akron 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Burbank 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Dayton 
Detroit 


Airfreight IS Cheap! 


qi General commodity rates 


/ for 300 lbs. Door-to-Door 
Ft. Wayne 


Mh New York to Chicago 
14 By SLICK s?2" 
Ft. Worth 


~-saeaiy —— =e @ By Air Express. . . $69.00 
ates a ———" By Rail Express . . $22.89 


Kansas City 
Los Angeles 


Newark , , 

Sekland Airfreight IS Fast! 
Philadelphia | ee ee ae =~ Of 
Pittsburgh : € oast to C oast in 9% hours 
Portland, Me. flying time with 300 mph 
jon detente oI Douglas DC-6A Airfreighters, 
Son Diege Regularly scheduled transcon- 
San Francisco k i i 
South Bend tinental flights for your ship- 
Teledo ping requirements. 


Washington, D.C. 


Slick airways, ine., Burbank, California 


A Scheduled Certificated Airfreight Carrier * C.A.A. Approved Aircraft Supply-and Service Division 


rr 


% 


THE SATURDAY EVEN 


POST 


ING /- 


2 


Your national advertising is 
J incomplete without EBONY coverage 


of the active Negro market! 


Largest circulated Negro publication in the world! 


Johnson Publishing Company, Inc. 


PUBLISHERS OF EBONY JET* TAN CONFESSIONS 
1820 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Michigan Newspaper Markets! |. 


(1951 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power) 


Here’s where leading Michigan 
dealers invest most of their 
advertising dollars! 


14,000 
TOTAL CIRCULATION 409,632 


FOR NEW MARKET FOLDER CALL NEAREST BOOTH OFFICE—A. H. Kuch, 110 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York, Murray Hill 6-7232 ¢ The John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago I], Ill., Superior 7-4680 


NEWSPAPERS | 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 4 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS: i 
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althoug’ not the Government — is 
Basi alysis of Industrial Mar- 
bets, | shed in 1946, by Hagstrom 
Map ( 311 Broadway, New York 
" N. This is an analysis of 96 
401 istrial trading areas, giving 


ntage relationship of one 
ea t. another. Statistics are avail- 
Ale | yunties. The book sells for 


he book plus the map are 


¢ 75 

T? Associations: Most associa- 

ns pile statistics by combining 
adivid.al reports of each member- 
manutacturer. Such figures enable an 
elect! busway manufacturer, for 
example. to know what percentage of 
the te market he is getting, or an 
instrument maker to see what part of 
the toral number of recording pres- 
sire gauges he is selling. Naturally, 
sich associations do not inform a 
wufacturer how much any indi- 
yidual competitor is selling—only the 
total ot all member-manufacturers 
combined. 


Mill Supply Index 


One of the most useful sources ot 
ntormation is “An Analysis of the 
Distribution of Industrial Supplies,” 
sued bi-annually by the American 
Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation, Inc. This book is a 
ompilation of the sales through in- 
lustrial distributors by 120 manufac- 
turers, broken down by _ product 
‘lassifications, with percentage of to- 
tal sales by state and principal cities, 
und the average number of distrib- 
itors manufacturers have in each 
locality. 

It shows that a manufacturer of 
grinding wheels has almost exactly 
the same potential in sales in Bridge- 
rt, Conn., as he has in the entire 
state ot Colorado. About .7% of the 
total zrinding wheel sales in the U. S. 
ire made in each area. It tips off 
nanagers that there is a strong 
toward industrial decentraliza- 
on ‘rom the cities to smaller towns 
where labor; parking, living condi- 
ms. taxes and community relations 
ire sore favorable. The proof of this 
tren is the fact that distributor sales 

first 25 cities have fallen off 

2% since 1940. It points out 
zeov saphical changes — such as Bos- 
ton. drop from tenth to fourteenth 
pla n three years, during which 
Houston rose from fifteenth to 
ele nth place in % of total U. S. 


ry 


for example: The average number 
ot \stributors per manufacturer is 4 
enver, 10 in Los Angeles, but 

| in Steubenville and 3 in New 
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Haven. This information should serve 
as a signal that a manufacturer has 
too many or too few distributors for 
a territory, based on the experience 
of the industry.* This book can be a 
“bible” to a sales manager who will 
use it to spot his weak territories and 
apply proper corrective measures. It 
can help him to place his warehouses 
and re-align personnel in line with 
actual potentials and to budget his 
sales costs so that they go “where 
the business is.”” He can use these 
facts in setting quotas for his dis- 


tributors. We will cover this in 
greater detail later in this: article. 


These weaknesses may be in his own 
regular sales force, in his missionary 
men, in his distributor sales meetings, 


in his sales promotion or in other 
distributor support. 
How can a manufacturer obtain 


one of these valuable books? By join- 
ing the American Supply & Machin- 
ery Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., 
Du Pont Circle Bldg., Washington 
6, D. C., each member automatically 
receives each new edition. Copies can- 
not be purchased by non-members. 


3. How to Figure Potentials 
Quickly: To accomplish this, we will 
use the “Analysis of the Distribution 
of Industrial Supplies,’ sometimes 
called the “Mill Supply Index.” This 
book contains the actual compilation 
of the sales through industrial dis- 
tributors by 120 leading manufactur- 
ers—from the largest to the smallest 
concerns making a wide variety of 
industrial products. 

To make this book easier to use, 
all industrial products are divided 
into the following four classes: 

Class 1. Abrasives and cutting tools. 

Class 2. All other tools, hand and 
power, and accessories. 

Class 3. Iron and steel and non- 
ferrous products such as sheets, tubes, 
stampings, wire, plates, etc. Threaded 
products such as screws, bolts, nuts 
and all other threaded products and 
fastening devices. 

Class 4. All industrial products not 
in Classes 1, 2 and 3, including pipe, 
valves, 


pumps, compressors, power 
transmission equipment, mechanical 
rubber goods, materials handling 


equipment, rope, lubricants, paint and 
all equipment not elsewhere classified. 


*Great care must be exercised in using 
these “average’ number of distributor 
figures, for they represent all kinds of 
distributors. In most cases, lack of sales 
probably will be caused by improper sup- 
port of distributors by the manufacturer 
or lack of cooperation on the part of the 
distributor. Correction of this dereliction 
by the manufacturer and replacing the 
uncooperative distributor is frequently 
the answer rather than to increase the 
number of distributors. 
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STURDY LOW COST OSCILLATOR 
for CARDBOARD ANIMATION 


@ !nexpensive back-and-forth motion. 

@ Simple to use! 
pocket or flap. 

@ Can be factory 
of travel. 

@ 10 standard speeds, 
stock. 

@ Small. Compact. Light weight. Sturdy. 

@ Dependable (AC only) synchronous motor. 

e Can be 
lights. 


Just drop into cardboard 
et for many different arc 


4RPM and !O0RPM 


synchronized with one or more 


Sample unit just $6.75. 


Check with order please. 


GALE DOROTHEA 


Broadway, 


81-01 Elmhurst, New York 


THE MODERN 
BLACKBOARD 


For 


Teachers, Lecturers, 


Demonstrators, 


Training Instructors 


THE SPEAKER always 
FACES THE AUDIENCE 


A unique, self-operated pro- 
jector that throws the pro 
jected images over the 
speaker's shoulder permit- 
ting him to face his audience 
at all times...uses 34% x 4 
film slides or coated acetate 
for dramatic visual presen- 
Portable tations. 

Lightweight (only 7 Ibs.) 


Easy to use 


For use in Industry, Ad- 
vertising Agencies, Sales 
Groups, Schools, and Train 
ing Centers. 

The price of Screen Scriber is $61.00. For more complete details, 


write our National Distributor, Burke & James, Inc. (Dept. 42), 
321 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ilinois. 


BARDWELL & McALISTER, !nc. 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


Let us assume that our company $36! million thereby becomes the our distributors are as folloy 


makes files* which means that we are total potential of all file sales for the Indianapolis—$49,500 

interested in Class | (cutting tools). U.S. Springfield, Mass.—$15,90 

Now let us further assume that our Unfortunately, too much bookkeep- Louisville, Ky. —$24,300 

company belongs to a national associ- ing is required for each file manufac- Now, our problem, Mr. A 

ation of file manufacturers which turer to report his sales by individual is whether these sales of our | ts 

compiles statistics on the total sales cities and trading centers. But, for- by our distributors in these a ure 

of files. Figures furnished us by the tunately, here is where the ‘Mill enough or not. If not, how ic] 

association show that our company is Supply Index” comes to our rescue. higher should they have been’ An 

one of 15 file makers and the total It tabulates sales by the four product what should they be for 1952 

file sales in the U. S. of all 15 is, in classifications listed above to indus- The ‘“‘book” shows us that in 1946 

round figures, 33614 million. We trial distributors by states and 1,116 (the latest figures available** ) | [ndj. 

also learn that our company’s sales cities and towns. anapolis bought 2.01% of all Class | 

of $3,500,000 for 1950 is 9.600 of Just to illustrate how to use this products sold in the U. S. Therefore 

all the files (dollarwise) sold by all book to check potentials, let us again if the average sale of cutting tools 

members of the association. This assume that our 1950 sales of files to Indianapolis was 2.01%, then an 
use this figure as an indicat on of 


whether we are above or below aver- 
age. To do as well as the averaze, we 
too should sell at least 2.01% of ow 
total sales in Indianapolis, Multiply- 
ing our total sales of $3,500,008 by 
2.01% we get $70,350 as the part 
of our entire sales that we should sell 
in this Indiana city to do as well as 
the average of all cutting tool makers. 


Not Fair Share 


Since this is $20,853 more than we 
actually got (or 42%), we may safe- 
ly conclude that we are not getting 
our “share” and we should do some- 
thing about it. Determining what to 
do is an entirely separate matter. Our 
lack of sales in this area may be the 
fault of our two distributors; or we 
may not be giving them the proper 
sales or promotional support. 

Now let us see how we might go 
about setting “our share” or quota tor 
this city for 1952. We know from the 

report of the total file industry sales 

Move Safe transfer of household goods is that the total year’s sales for 195] 

easily solved when you transfer key per- will be at least SOG higher than 

: : : 1950. From all indications, our com- 

sonnel from city to city. Just call in your ) i Q3)9 

Key pany’s sales should be as great in 1992 
local North American Van Lines Agent... 


as they were in 1951. So the very 
nationwide service ... professional pack- best quota for 1952 we can estimate 


Personnel ers and movers ... precision dispatching for the sale of our files in Indianap- 


... finest padded vans on the road. He olis would be $70,353 plus 50 or 
210)5. 529 
° can, also, help you move trade-show ex- $105,52 . Se, 
this dependable hibits, office or plant equipment. Get Now let us try Springfield, Mass., 
advance ‘Survey Service’’ estimate using the same method. The Class |! 


factor is .419&. 
4190 x $3,500,000—=$14,665 
. Since our actual sales were S15. 
Call Your Local North American Agent! = o6() and this “share” figure is $1.23° 
or 8 less than the actual sales, we 
have no kick coming with this city s 


without obligation. 


i eae Consult your classified phone book 


*This is a purely hypothetical case, 
created for illustrative purpose only, ani 
bears no relationship to actual conditio: 


**Although this survey is usually co 
piled every two years, none was made ' 
1951. Abnormal defense buying and 
ECA program would have made suct 
study out of line with normal busir 


AMERICA’S LEADING LONG - DISTANCE MOVING ORGANIZATION _ years and not accurate. 
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distr: tors. (When a city’s actual 
sales e exceeding: the estimated 
sales © iota, Most manufacturers use 
the er of the two figures, so as 
not set a quota lower than the 
sales . tually being realized.) Again, 
“e arrive at a plausible “share” 


ingfield for 1952 by adding 


sc; co $15,900 and using a figure. 


of 24 or $25,000. 

L.«.. sville and Kentucky have an 
nterr-ting relationship as disclosed 
by e book.” Our factor for the 


a .993 and the entire state is 
nly 1.203. Thus, we learn at a 


glat that five-sixths of the total 
fle business in the state is done in 
Lou'sville. And a more nearly accur- 
ite quota for this city would be: 


993 x $3,500,000=$34,755 

In all probability, we would have 
had our state quota too high for Ken- 
tucky and the local quota for Louis- 
ville too low—without this guide. A 
figure for 1952 may again be arrived 
it by adding 50% to our base: 

$34,755+50% =$52,132 

Of course, it must be remembered 
that there are frequently certain un- 
circumstances which must be 
‘onsidered in applying any formula 
to individual marketing centers. Such 
conditions may cause either you or a 
competitor to have a sales advantage 
or a handicap in some specific terri- 
tory. 

This book, “An Analysis of the 
Distribution of Industrial Supplies,” 
which we have been consulting, is 
normally issued every two years. So 
many sales executives find it desirable 
to make certain corrections of their 
own, based on the rapidly shifting 
industries and workers, caused by 
mobilization. Methods of getting tips 
on these migrations were outlined in 
Item 4, 


al 
Isudal 


4. Spot Check on Potentials: 
A quick and fairly accurate spot 
check of what an industrial distrib- 
utor’s quota should be may be made 
by comparing his file sales to other 
cutting tool sales. 


Go Direct to Distributors for 
Facts: A. W. Tucker, vice-president 
in charge of sales for the Henry G. 
mpson & Son Co., New Haven 
sai. makers, uses Dun & Bradstreet 
to heck local distributors’ sales. He 
hir-d this organization to survey all 
ndustrial distributors in a certain 
te:ritory, to find out what their ac- 
sales of his type of products were 
to a given period. These figures, 


) 
a 


wich were exact, turned out to be 
on vy 12% different from those which 
w ve developed by the methods de- 
sc: ibed in item 5. Certainly proof 
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enough that this technique is accept- 
ably accurate for setting distributor 
sales quotas. The facts discovered by 
this type of survey enable a manu- 
facturer to find out what percentage 
of the total territory sales he is get- 
ting—something that otherwise might 
be difficult to learn if there were no 
association or other source of figures 
for his particular industry. 


6. New Product Requires Market 
Analysis: So far, in our investigation 
of how to set sales quotas, we have 
concerned ourselves solely with estab- 


lished and conventional products. 
Suppose, however, you have a com- 
pletely new device that electronically 
colors metal products by realigning 
their molecular surface structure — 
without any conventional paint or 
lacquer. In such a case, you would do 
well to hire professional research tal- 
ent to conduct a thorough market 
analysis, before you start manufactur- 
ing, setting prices or trying to deter- 
mine potentials. Maybe there is no 
market for such a gadget—and, if so, 
it is cheaper to find out before you 
go too far. 


It's “INVENTORY TIME” in 


the 


RURAL SOUTHWEST! 


last 2 years in the following major achievements? 


Restyling for eye-appeal and high read- 


ership. 
( ) FARMER-STOCKMAN ( 


Brightening-up with 4-color inserts. 
(| ) FARMER-STOCKMAN ( 


Modernizing with slick 4-color covers. 
( ) FARMER-STOCKMAN ( 


Selected again in 1951 for excellence by 


American Society of Graphic Arts. 
( ) FARMER-STOCKMAN ( 


(5) Separate editing for Oklahoma and 


separate editing for Texas. 
( ) FARMER-STOCKMAN ( 


) Other 


) Other 


) Other 


) Other 


) Other 


Largest circulation gains of any South- 
western farm magazine. 

( ) FARMER-STOCKMAN ( ) Other 
Only farm magazine with strictly gen- 
vine, Southwestern flavor. 

( ) FARMER-STOCKMAN ( ) Other 
Rates first with more than 368,000 farm 
families in the rural Southwest. 


( ) FARMER-STOCKMAN = {_—+?) Other 


© Only farm magazine of general circula- 


tion carrying a full-blown livestock sec- 
tion. 

( ) FARMER-STOCKMAN ( ) Other 
Planned coverage of top agricultural 
counties in Oklahoma and Texas 

( ) FARMER-STOCKMAN ( ) Other 


Regardless of how you checked the above brackets, the FARMER- 
STOCKMAN rates a big “J~’ in all 10 of them. So, double ye 
your 1952 farm magazine schedule to make sure it includes the 
Southwest’s star rural salesman—The FARMER-STOCKMAN. 


the Frarmer-Stockman 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. °* 
WKY AM, TV, OKLAHOMA CITY °* 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN °* 
Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
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2 million automobiles ? 


the mans mad! & 


Once upon:a timé;-around 1910-or thereabouts, a great research man addressed 


an audience of advertising ment. 

He bounced them right smack off their chairs . . . 

“‘America.is no longer a class market,” he said. “Within a few years 
three million automobiles* will be on the roads.” 

They thought he was off his trolley... 

His name was-Charles Parlin. He worked for Curtis. 

He pioneered the mass consumer market. 


Who’s going to do the same for the mass business market? 


*48,548,568 right now! Stay home Sunday. 


SALES 


MANAGEMEN 


a 


rw’ 
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Advertising has one foot in the door of a great new development. 

A new mass market is being opened up. This is as clear and certain to those doing pioneer 
work in it right now as was the mass consumer market to the Parlins and other pioneers 
of their day. 

This new mass market is business . . . a whopping four times bigger than all the con- 
sumer field . . . at least five hundred billion dollars worth of market. A market with no 


limitation other than that of your own vision. 


A market that hundreds of advertisers have been scratching at for years. But unless 
they make a specialized product, limited to specialized markets, up to now they’ve 


had to go about it the extravagant way... 


Everything. about the-business market is BIG. It’s the unceasing hunger of the auto- 
maker, buying thousands of parts from thousands of suppliers. It’s the fantastic chemi- 
cal field, fastest-growing of all American industry. It’s the basic food, drug and cloth- 


ing businesses. It’s aviation, insurance, wholesaling . =~ 
It’s every transaction that goes on behind the sale that’s made at the retail counter. 


It’s several millions of businéssmen . . . not a relatively few isolated thousands. It’s 
owners, partners, presidents, vp’s, treasurers, managers. . . or any man who has any- 


thing:at all to do with the buying of anything for business and industry. 
It’s a market bountifully big enough to support a big selling idea. An idea already 
proved by your consumer cousins. 


Mass attack the business market. Surround the major buyers with Nation’s Business 
and its 85 percent coverage of big business (47 percent of the executives). Saturate 
small business ...Nation’s Business has dominant coverage here. March into 
any major trading area anywhere in the U. S. A. with at least twice the strength of any 
other magazine for businessmen. 

Nation’s Business and its more than 800,000 subscribers will put you in this 
market with both feet. Write for, “How to Sell More Executives for Less Money”. 


Nation’s Business, Washington 6, D. C. 


f , | 
r F j ' } 
mass coverage of business management | \, ela J | 


, 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


A GENERAL MAGAZINE FOR BUSINESSMEN 
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Fairy Tale Ad Theme Sparks 
Dealer Interest for Golden State 


THE IMAGINATION is stimulated, the tongue starts to drip. 


To nearly everyone, ice cream means a good time... and 
nearly everyone loves a story. Add up, and what do you 
get? Answer: A smash-hit promotion. Meet '’The Wizard 
of Ohs and Ahs''—and his "six-foot ice cream cones." 


Based on an interview with CLARK PETTIT, 
Advertising & Sales Promotion Mgr., Golden State Company, Ltd.* 


Early in 1951, executives of Gold- 
en State Company, Ltd., largest 
dairy firm in California with 15 
plants and 45 sales branches, were 
looking for an advertising theme for 
the promotion of their 80 dairy prod- 
ucts. They had budgeted the largest 
amount for advertising in the com- 
pany's history. 

They wanted a campaign that 
would provide easy identification; 
place their dairy food products in an 
appealing climate; allow easy use of 
atmospheric and copy devices. But 
above all, Clark Pettit, advertising 
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and sales promotion manager, empha- 
sizes, “We wanted an advertising 
campaign which could be built into 
a powerful sales tool—one with dis- 
tinctive characteristics which could 
be used in formulating and applying 
the entire sales approach.” 

The objective was two-fold: 
to stimulate consumer demand ; 
to assist dealers in their merchandis- 
ing ot Golden State products. For 
the achievement of the second objec- 
tive it was essential also to create 
enthusiasm in the company’s §sales- 
men and dealer counselors. 


) 


) 


(1 
(2 


The company and its advertising 
agency, Guild, Bascom and Bonfigli, 
went to work on it. Both the com- 
pany and the agency sparked ideas. 
One idea immediately suggested an- 
other one. But a central theme still 
was needed to provide cohesion. A 
character to inhabit the atmosphere 
of make-believe land was still nebu- 
lous. 

One day during discussions, Mr. 
Pettit, General Sales Manager bob 
Beattie, and Dick St. John, agency 
account executive, were occupied in 
a routine task in the research labora- 
tory at company headquarters, Con- 
sumer research was being planned to 
determine the most acceptable flavor 
in an ice cream specialty item. The 
three executives were tasting a nun 
ber of flavors with the company s 
market research director, Fred Twit 
ing, before starting a consumer s 
vey. 

One flavor was particularly pl 
ing. Someone said “Oh-h-h.”’ Sot 
one else said ‘‘Ah-h-h.”’ 


*San Francisco, Calif. 
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Let Audograph net you two more hours a day 


What's on the way up in your office? Paper work. Your 
secretary's salary. The pressure on you to get things 
done. And above all, more time is needed for today" s 
bigger job. 

But put the versatile GRAY AUDOGRAPH to work 
for you and office output is increased up to 30%. 
You save time— up to two hours a day—because it’s 
the simplest, easiest-to-operate dic ‘tation system ofall. 

The AUDOGRAPH plastic disc holds an hour’s dic- 


AUKOGRAPH | 


‘GRAPH <ales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 


ed Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 
: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 
ration (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 
ntries. TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
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tation—28 typewritten pages. The exclusive electro- 
matic index shows your secretary message length 
and indicates corrections. One-lever control is all 
you need to operate—no complicated adjustments. 
And while you soundwrite conferences, sales reports, 
letters, memos, your secretary is free to handle de- 
tails that used to eat up your valuable time. 

Mail the coupon today...find out how you, too, 
can save up to two hours a day! 


Features make it finest 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Send me Booklet T-2 
*““Manpower—starts with YOU!” 


NAME 


STREET 


Ice cream products were to be the 
| first featured in the forthcoming 
| campaign. Says Mr. Pettit: “Ir 

seemed that all of us had the same 
| idea at once. The ‘ohs’ and ‘ahs’ ex- 
pressed our pleasure in tasting an out- 
standing ice cream flavor. We {elt 
that these expressions could be com- 
bined to express the pleasure every- 
one could enjoy in tasting Golden 
State ice cream.” 

The desired fanciful land—where, 
someone then suggested, ice cream 
cones grow six feet high and choco- 
late sundaes reach the sky — could 
have no name other than “The Land 
of Ohs and Ahs.” The character they 
had been seeking was not difficult to 
choose from the many suggested: He 
must be a wizard. It was natural to 
call him “The Wizard of Ohs and 
Ahs.” 


sa 


Riutiiitni 
° onan 


A Smug Pink Castle 


The advertising agency, company 
promotion men and artists assigned 
to the job got together and created 
the Land of Ohs and Ahs with a 


pink castle, mountains of ice cream 
. — , : , topped with whipped cream and cher- 
38,081,593 lines sets new advertising mark—Herald is 6th in Nation! | cies. the “sky-high” sundaes and “siv 


| foot’ cones, luscious ice cream pies 


wii deieimeal 45,788,940 | and, skilfully introduced into the 
Shinan Steen 453.446.9090 colorful scene, all the bounty of the 
2 ee staple dairy products such as milk 
Los Angeles Times poy tna and cottage cheese. The Wizard — 
eae cae pone gi presumably fed not on honey dew but 
3 stig. on Golden State’s delectable _ ice 
THE MIAMI HERALD 38,081,593 cream specialties—is a masterpiece ot 
Baltimore Sun 37,377,338 smugly satisfied appetite directing his 
Detroit News 37,088,364 happy victims to a like surfeit. 
Philadelphia Inquirer pap naytc When the campaign was ready to 
Houston Chronicle 36,671, 


launch, kick-off dinner meetings were 
held for all salesmen at the company’s 
48 branches. The salesmen were told 
: , that “the sensational new theme 
Gain of 1,831,895 lines over 1950 reflects the veseunel “he Ween te coc 
continued growth of Florida’s Gold Coast. Our cman cx combed ia Cal 
Story, Brooks & Finley man can tell you how to cash fornia.” They were shown examples 
in on this Gold Coast market of more than 750,000. of advertisements to be used in all 
media: four-color, full-page adve 
tisements for Sunday magazine se 
tions of newspapers, animated ca 
cards, 24-sheet posters, 40-foot illun 
inated painted bulletins, point-oi 
purchase material, bottle hangers 
and dealer neon identification signs 

The salesmen also were show 
television spots and a sample of th 
fare to be seen on the hour-and-a 
half Golden State “Movie Time 
television show on Station KRON 
TV in San Francisco and Stati: 
KIACK-TV in Los Angeles. Th: 


_ listened to the radio spot comme 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher | cials. They heard that the advertisin 


STORY BROOKS & FINLEY, Not. Reps. A. S$. GRANT, Atlanta, Affiliated Stations WQAM, WQAM-FM | department was preparing a col 
| book for children, featuring the Lan 
MIAMI--An International Market | of Ohs and Ahs and the Wizard. 


(Media Records) 


Che Miami Herald 


Florida’s Most 
Complete Newspaper 


rn | EES ee 
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“There's no business like... 


by remodeling or redecorating, purchases the latest 


vith apologies to Irving Berlin et al...farm 
business.” No business changes so fast, develops 
0 many new ideas and methods for improving 
production... offers smart business men such 
opportunities for profit. 

For illuminating instances, see a recent and 
‘ypical issue of SUCCESSFUL FARMING, which 
features the brand new industry of lamb feeding in 
the Cornbelt... pig production on a monthly basis, 
jstead of one or two crops a year... hrilium, a new 
vonder chemical for coagulating soil particles... 
combining corn with legumes for higher yields 

. restoring an abandoned wheat farm to big 
production, building a new house that brings farm 
living up to the best suburban standards ...and 
dozens of other ideas for making good farm 


business better. 


* Farming as a business...never stands 
still. Continuous research on new varieties, 
better techniques, more efficient methods... bring 
greater yields per acre, increases production per 
man or machine, gives larger output at lower cost. 

The farm homemaker, like her manufacturer 
husband, keeps in pace with progress .. . and the 
rising standard of farm living...improves the home 
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in material and decor, new furniture and furnishings, 
efficient labor saving appliances ...is today’s best 


buyer of better quality merchandise. 


Best class market... is SUCCESSFUL FARMING’S 
prosperous 1,200,000 families, of which nearly a 
million are concentrated on the country’s best farms 
in the fifteen agricultural Heart states, with the 
largest investment in land and livestock, buildings 
and equipment, the best brains, best crops, and best 
incomes. These SF subscribers average earnings 


are easily 50% above the US farm average. 


Advertising in general media misses most of this 
market, needs Successrut FARMING for its high 
family reacership and wide 


influence based on nearly 


a half century of service 
...to balance national 
selling efforts. With 
agriculture in peak 


production, record 


prosperity, sales opportunities 


Oo a 


= 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING Company, Des Moines... 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


have never been greater in the 
market and medium! For full facts, 
call the nearest SF office. 


They were told the objective of 
the campaign—to stimulate consumer 
demand and to assist dealers in mer- 
chandising Golden State products— 
and the leading part they would play 
in the latter part of the objective was 
emphasized. To aid them in their 
work with dealers they were given a 
sales manual. Some of the men were 
equipped with portable phonographs 
and records to play radio spots for 
store owners or managers. These 
proved to be effective tools. 

The sales manual, printed in the 
company’s colors of butter-yellow and 


blue with black accents on white, 
Starts out by picturing road signs. 


Under the leader, “Golden State 
presents .’ the signs read: ‘The 
Highway to Volume and Profit!” 
The first six pages of the manual 
are devoted to background on the 
company and its position in the in- 
dustry, with glimpses of recent suc- 
cessful promotions from which deal- 
ers who had tied in had benefited. 


“Golden State is the Leading 
Dairy Company in California and 
growing every day... have you ever 
wondered why ?”’ 


The answer comes: It is the leader 
(“Number One’’) because it is Num- 
ber One in: Research, Quality Con- 
trol, Production Facilities, Dealer 
Service, and Product Variety. These 
five points of eminence are elaborated 
with briefly stated supporting facts. 


Then comes the full story of the 
new advertising campaign, with a 
visit to the ““Land of Ohs and Ahs,” 

Dealers were impressed, and with 
reason. Eating is fun for practically 
everybody. To nearly everybody ice 
cream and specialties made with it 
suggest good times. Nearly everybody 
loves a story. The ohs and ahs adver- 
tising gaily capitalizes on all of these 
facts. Its fanciful terrain and dreams- 
come-true atmosphere are naturals 
for an endless series of adventures in- 
volving the sweet tooth’s pursuit of 


ESSEX COUNTY 


NEWSPAPERS, INC 


Take a second look at 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


LOUCESTER is famous everywhere 

for its heroic men of the sea. But 
the Gloucester folks who stay ashore 
turn in a performance that’s especially 
interesting to sales executives... 

In Sales Management’s recent study 
of Superior Cities. Gloucester stands 
out with a complete score ...nine out 
of a -possible nine superior points. 
Stands out by big. clear-cut margins 
against nationwide competition. For 
example, ahead of 96 larger cities in 


Our “LANDLUBBERS” 
are worth knowing, too! 


drug sales...85 in per family income 
...83 in furniture- 


household sales...79 in per capita in- 


..84 in food sales 


come...61 in general merchandise 
sales...20 in total income and total 
retail sales...15 in automotive sales. 

Take a second look at Gloucester 
.and 
you'll never let it out of your sales 
sights—especially when you note how 


...its retailers and consumers.. 


thoroughly and economically the 


Gloucester Times covers this market. 


GLOUCESTER TIMES 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Puiuip S. WELD, Publisher 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


satistaction. Here’s how one ne\wspa- 
per advertisement exploited the possj- 
bilities in the opening months o; the 
campaign: 

“After the Wizard of Ohs and 
Ahs Convinces Him, Old King Cole 
Calls for Golden State Ice Cream” 
is the heading of one story, illust~ated 
in picture-book colors. “It hapjened 
in the Land of Ohs and Ahs where 
side by side the sundaes rise in ice 
cream mountains to the skies” .. . 
and in story-book style the W zard 
gives it straight to Old King Cole, 
convincing him that Golden State 
Ice Cream is “rich enough for a 
king’s taste,” that he won’t need his 
fiddlers any more because the ice 
cream in question “is a smooth, 
creamy delicacy that'll put a song on 
your lips,” and it all ends with Old 
King Cole singing merrily, “Oh, the 
yummiest yums you ever ate, they'll 
carry the name of Golden State.” 


From Ice Cream to Hollywood 


Early in the campaign a contest 
was held to select a model to repre- 
sent the company as Miss Ohs and 
Ahs of the Land of Ohs and Ahs. 
The winner was Sue Carlton, a 20- 
year-old Hollywood model. Along 
with her Miss Ohs and Ahs title she 
won a movie role in the Hal E. Ches- 
ter production, ‘Models, Incorpor- 
ated.” Life-size photographs of Sue, 
and other large blow-ups of the 
young woman receiving her award 
from Dan Duryea, film star who 
plays the lead in the picture, were 
used in store windows and in the 
company’s branch plants. All this, of 
course, helped to stimulate publicity 
tying in with the campaign. 

Opportunities for singing comme: 
cials are too obvious to néed stress 
ing. On all of California’s television 
stations animated musical spots take 
the watcher through the Land oi 
Ohs and Ahs. Animated car cards 
make novel use of the same theme. 

In the three months since it wa 
launched, what has the unusual can 
paign accomplished ? 

“In the first two months,” sa‘ 
Harold A. Sloan, ice cream managé 
of the company, “our salesmen 
complished the greatest store postin: 
in the history of dairy food mercha 
dising.” 

This initial result indicates (1 
the enthusiasm with which the can 
paign is able to inspire the salesme: 
(2) the response and cooperati 
they win from dealers . . . a combi 
ation bound to result in sales. 

Savs Mr. Sloan: “Our ice crea 
sales have been increasing consisten 
ly, and in sizable percentages, mont 
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ter ith . . . and this has hap- 
eal spite of the ‘unusual’ 
weather we've had throughout most 
: th ite. Our last summer was 
most =s cold as our winter.” 

Vr. sloan does not wish to give 
che in. pression that he attributes the 
re: solely to the campaign: 


ther. that this campaign culminates 
1 | gs together three major ele- 
ents the total sales effort, giving 
+ eX drive. These elements are 
moton of quality control; adver- 
‘sing: a continuing dealer assistance 


Sparks Account-Getting 


That it has given impetus to the 
s-named and major objective is 
ear trom the tact that the salesmen 


e bringing in not only more busi- 
ss trom old accounts, but are open- 


gy many new accounts. 

One of his salesmen, Mr. Sloan 
vs, had been trying for some time 
obtain a large fountain account, 


th little success. He heard that the 
vner, a woman, had purchased an- 
ther and even larger fountain. 
irmed with the sales tools of the 
-w campaign, he made another call. 
[his time he solicited the business for 
th locations. Using the sales man- 


il at the same time, he set the scene 

the owner of the two fountains 
to sample some of the company’s best 
jiality ice cream which he judged 
suitable for promotion at her foun- 
tans. He left without applying 


too 
pressure, saving he would get 
touch with her the next day for 


er decision. 


Before he could contact her again 
she called him and said she had 
hosen Golden State as her dairy 
products supplier —not only ice 


eam, but for all dairy products, and 
the company has 80 of them. 

The salesman and the company, of 
were happy over the new 
business. “But what pleased us more 
than the sale itself, large though it 
was,’ says Mr. Sloan, ‘was her 
reason for giving our salesman the 
business. He was the only one of four 
ompetitors soliciting her account, 
she said, who had presented a pro- 
ran: that would 

roducts. 

Te point to bear in mind in sum- 
up is that the new approach to 
ompany’s advertising is success- 
tul 1 raising the level of enthusiasm 
> salesmen. A tangible result is 
creased posting of point-of-pur- 
nas» material. “It exceeds by 100% 
the point-of-purchase posting of any 


merchandise and 


} 
the 


the 


Prev.ous campaign,” Clark Pettit 
omments. 
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ow to be Happy 
Though a Sales Executive! 


Sometimes, when sales executives are happy, they sit down and write 
letters explaining why. The Wall Street Journal gets such letters 
right along. 

Here are only two bits of evidence showing how The Journal 
makes sales executives happy. Many more are in our files (letters, 
not executives ). 

Notice the emphasis on both quantity and quality of inquiries. 


If you sell to businessmen, these are results you can expect to get 
if your ad medium 


reaches 211,000-plus businessmen daily 
(which the Journal does); 


o- gives them a complete business picture every working day 
(which The Journal alone does); 


comes to them at a time and place —their offices — 
where they are most likely to respond to your advertising. 


YOUR BETTER BUSINESS PROSPECTS prefer The Wall Street 
Journal above all other publications! * 


gS, 
FO. 
oY wschon O 
Steel ¢? Const 


» CHICAGO 
ERCANTILE EXCHANGE 


Catiforma 


, “ 
we are in our third year } 
- mns, and each yea! 


decided to do 4 


your colu 
we have 


little more advertising faction 
that indicates — The type 
Te received : xr medium .--- 
de Inci with you ‘ 
re ntally, 40 of these were { inquiries are on an ex he 
Celved after December ]. ae high level, and t 


oe the pull so good 

vertisement Was repeated 
your December 4 issue 

To date, we have received 

289 Coupons. And e 


pusiness we have —_, 
derived from our adver a 
ments in your —— 2 
been substantial ee 


treet 
brings j very mail sold on The Wall $ 
nd new batch!... these ww 
represent as good a cros Jou 


S section 


a : 
American business as you 


would care to find.”’ 


* Data on request; send for it today! 


t 


“THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at: 
DALLAS 
911 Young St. 


NEW YORK 
44 Broad St. 


CHICAGO 


: SAN FRANCISCO 
12 E. Grord Ave. . 


415 Bush St. { 
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Te New pr 


in the restaurant field 


To keep your selling geared to the 
changing restaurant field in the year 
ahead. check up on what’s happening 
in fast food service. The field is grow- 
ing rapidly. Many restaurants are 
switching to counter service. Many 
fine new quick-serv ice places are being 
built. Others are expanding. Now, 
the profit-side of the restaurant field 
is in the fast food service eating places. 


Up to 40,000 circulation* 


To cover this expanding market, 
FOUNTAIN & FAST FOOD 
SERVICE will now serve the entire 
field: the leading fountains, luncheon- 
ettes. drive-ins, snack bars and coffee 
shops. It will help them tostep up their 
protits with aggressive merchandising, 
better equipment, more and _ better 
foods. This magazine, with its long 
background of successful selling will 
be the place where operators in the 
market for vast quantities of foods, 
supplies and equipment will look for 
the facts about your products. 


*Effective January, 1952 


Only nagagine, Combinod all 


FOUNTAIN & 
FAST FOOD SERVICE 


~ serves the fountain fast food 
field exclusively 


covers all methods of cooking 
and serving and equipment for 
fast service 


offers audited circulaiion 


gives you balanced coverage 
that parallels the market, coast 
to coast. 


A Letter to a Salesman 
About Time & Money 


It makes no difference whether a salesman is above or 


below Mr. Richardson's average earning level. The prin- 


ciple is the same. Almost any salesman can improve his 
sales if he can spend more time face to face with buyers. 


BY J. T. RICHARDSON 


Reynolds Wire Division, National Standard Co. 


Dear Ed: 


Paste these figures in vour hat and 
compare them with your own experi- 
ence. The average traveling sales- 
man spends his time in these wavs: 

36% driving: 

24% waiting; 

38 doing essential work, which 
includes 15° selling, and 
(probably kidding 
which I'll call 


Ce just lost 


the cigar girl 
“essential’”’). 


He works 40 hours averages 
S100 per week. Showing samples 
sells twice as much as talk, and tak- 
ing stock sells four times as much as 
talk. 

The next time you are at a sales 
convention and the sales manager in- 
troduces his fair-haired boy of the 
hour who is breaking all records, just 
say to vourself, “62° of the time he 
is no better than I am, so then the 
answer lies in the 38¢_ essential 
work.” Analyze these figures a little 
more and you discover on a 40-hour 


basis the average salesman gets $2.50 
an hour. If he could do essential 
work all the time, he would make 
over $6.60 an hour. If he cauld sell 
all of the time, he would make over 
$16.00 an hour, but we all know he 
has to drive and wait and, although 
we know in many cases a little time 
and study can save some of this, we 
will stick to these figures and remain 
average. 

While we are in the presence of 
the buyer and we have to thumb 
through a price book which has not 
been kept up-to-date, or even go out 
to the car for it or some other sales 


help or display material (I shudder 
to think how many times this actu- 
ally has happened.) we are not using 
$2.50 an hour time but $16.00 an 
hour time. Then when you cut you 
work week a bit short on Thursday 
night or Friday noon to drive home, 
which is mighty easy to get awa 
with — because I have never been 
caught — just stop and think how 
much it is costing you. The driving 
time is the same, so all you save is 
the waiting time, and you will find 
these few extra hours are costing 
vou around $10 an hour. What 
could you possibly do around 
house on Friday afternoon 
would be worth that much ? 
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Every sales manager needs 


This mobilization quide! 


1952 
DIRECTORY 
OF 
FEDERAL 
PURCHASING 
AGENTS 


@ AN INDEXED GUIDE TO 
THE $50-BILLION FEDERAL 
MARKET: COVERS EVERY DE. 
PARTMENT AND AGENCY—MIL- 
ITARY, CIVILIAN, FOREIGN AID. 
STOCK-PILING AND SMALL 
BUSINESS OFFICES: 112 
PAGES: FLEXIBLE PLASTIC 
BINDING. $3 POSTPAID 
DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
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The Statesman Press 
National Press Bldg. 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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SALES MANAGEME?! 


It's good 


practice to keep up to date 
it ahead on what’s happening in 
wn industry and allied fields. 
S Ss MANAGEMENT ss subscribers 
r their sales organizations to the 
« in their industries to make them 
ductive as possible. 


orf} to KNOW 


rin- t all the conventions, trade shows, 
é sitions and fairs — covering all 
stries, professions and businesses— 
a copy on hand of SALES MEET- 
ING’s Directory of Conventions and 
+ I Shows. It has dozens of uses 
oT Ss and costs just $5 a year if you are a 
SsLES MANAGEMENT subscriber. 


a good thing 


this complete directory is that 
s easy to use and can be used so 
inv ways. Here are a half dozen uses 
i'll probably find more) for the 


Plan your exhibiting program to 
nclude the best of all the events in 
1dé1 our industry. 

coordinate your sales program with 
najor conventions and trade shows 


sing n your industry. 
= Schedule your salesmen to be in 
an ities where important events are 
planned. 
Ou : : f 
Route your salesmen to keep out of 
sday ities that are jammed with conven- 
1ons not important to you. 
me 5. Coordinate your sales meetings with 


najor events in your industry. 
6. Plan sales meetings at times when 
een ou don’t have to compete for fa- 
ilities with other conventions. 


1iOwW 
ying 
“<t) but better 
find 
ting then list additional uses for this direc- 
Ss tory, suppose we enumerate the data 
d found in this volume of advanced 
the dates: 1. It tells you in what city an 
; event is planned; 2. the name of the 
nat spensoring group; 3. whether com- 
mercial exhibits, trade show or expo- 
sition is planned; 4, estimated atten- 
dance; 5. the name, title and address 
? executive in charge; 6. whether the 
Ip is national, regional or state. 
re. 4 
4 
s a 
: || to have it 
+ 
“ 
 ] 
re vour desk when you want the date 
® i place of all conventions and trade 
2 ws, order your copy of the directory 
‘ w. It is issued quarterly and there 
* no duplication of entries from one 
© 


arter to the next. Each issue brings 
the most recent plans from the 
tion’s association headquarters. 


é 


Subs--'ption Manager 
SALES MEETINGS 

0 Tre Essex 

3th & Filbert Sts 
Philccelphia 7, Pa 


Plea. enter my subscription immediately 
for ‘re Directory of Conventions and 
rac. Shows, issued quarterly at $5 a year 


for _pscribers of SALES MANAGEMENT 


(NAME) 
(TITLE) 
(COMPANY) 
(STATE) 
C Bill 


(C wv """ (ZONE) 
check enclosed 
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So next month when the boss 
hands you a new quota, which as 
usual seems to be on the high side, 
here is a little stunt you might like 
to try. Do it just tor 30 days. Cut 
a small dollar sign out of the paper 
and paste it on the face of your 
watch. Then if you find yourself 
shooting the breeze around the gas 
station or the bank on Monday 
morning, you will know how much 
it is costing you. Remember, the 
driving and waiting time of that 
trip will remain the same. When you 
find yourself lingering over a cup of 
coffee with the boys at the hotel, 
or at lunch even with good custom- 
ers, this little sign will snap you out 
of it. Then at night when a bunch 
of you are bending the elbow and 
you look to see if the liquor store is 
still open, that little sign will have 
a very disturbing effect. In the morn- 
ing when you want to turn over for 
all the sleep one ever needed—that 
five minutes more—you'll find your- 
self heading for the shower. Yes, I 
know exactly how you feel some of 
those mornings but remember, it is 
only for 30 days and you are just 
trving to beat the average. 

I know you'll find these figures 
very helpful and interesting when 
you use them on a personal inven- 
tory to gauge your own success in 
selling. Remember you can drive 
and wait as well as the next guy, 
so whether yvou’re a top notch sales- 
man and make money or just get by, 
it’s all packed into that 380. Re- 
member, too, it has one very impor- 
tant compensation other than money 
and that is when the big boss or the 
home office wants some long seem- 
ingly silly report, remind them that 
you can’t do it while driving or 
waiting and you can’t afford $16 
an hour time for it, and its funny 
how your sales manager will defend 
vou, especially when vou are leading 
the field. 


dT, RR. 


RocK MOLINE 
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14th IN EFFECTIVE 
BUYING INCOME PER CAPITA 


among Sales Management's 162 
Metropolitan County Areas 


If your TV schedule covers the first 100 
markets according to Effective Buying 
Income per Capita, then the Quad- 
Cities market is among the leaders 
on your list. Over 334,000 Quad- 
Citians have the income to satisfy 
their tastes to a luxurious degree. And 
WHBF-TV is the only TV station in 
Illinois outside of Chicago. On ABC, 
Columbia and Dumont networks. 


Les Johnson—V.P. and Manager 


TV 
TELCO BUILDING, ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
Represented by Avery-Knodel, Inc. 


Jack Lacy, head of the Lacy Sales 
Institute, once said: ‘There are 
two basic reasons why people buy 
from a salesman: (I) they think 
he can give them more for their 
money than anyone else; (2) they 
like him. The second reason is 


more important than the first." 


"The Human Side of Selling" 
By Robert E. Moore 


Nat D. 
Williams 


One of 
WDIA’s 
many famous 
personalities 


Maxwell House Coffee 
Joins The Swing To 
WDIA in Memphis 


Yes, another member of the General Foods family 
adds the powerful selling force of WDIA as Maxwell 
House Coffee co-sponsors (with Calumet Baking 
Powder) 5 quarter hours weekly on Tan Town 
Home Maker. Advertiser after advertiser has proven 
that WDIA completely dominates in selling the 
huge Negro segment ef the Memphis trade area 
(489,000 Negroes in WDIA BMB_ counties). 
increased sales will prove the same for your 
product. Get the full story on WDIA TODAY. 


HOOPER RADIO AUDIENCE INDEX 
City: Memphis, Tenn. 


Months Oct.-Nov. '5! 


Time Sets WDIA B 


© 8 E& FG 


MF 8AM-6PM 


13.2 24.2 24.6 20.4 12.3 8.1 6.0 4.2) 


meMPHis WI DEA) tenn. 


John E. Pearson Co., Representative 
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NOW the 


RCAVICTOR 
45’ SYSTEM 


- sales tratZaae 
for sales training 


Now, you can co-ordinate your en- 
tire, country-wide sales training program 

_ thanks to the unique advantages of 
RCA Victor’s 45 rpm recordings. Now, 
main-office personnel can brief field men 
on developments in any branch of your 
business. 

A “personal” contact that’s simple, 
direct and forceful . . . more stimulating 
than dozens of bulletins or letters. A 
welcome and efficient aid, both for sales 
training and for month-to-month sales 
management. 

Featherweight, nonbreakable discs 
only 7” diameter—play over 7 minutes 
per side. Compact, easy and inexpensive 
to airmail. Complete automatic players 
are low in cost...deliver astonishingly 
clear, strong sound. 

isk us, too, about “45°s” successful 
direct-selling applications — ideal for spe- 
cial, on-the-spot promotion stunts. 

Contact your nearest RCA Victor 
Custom Record office today! 

630 Fifth Avenue 
Dept. S-20, NEW YORK 20 
JUdson 2-501 1 
445 North Lake Shore Drive 
Dept. S-20, CHICAGO I1 
WHitehall 4-3215 
1016 North Sycamore Avenue 
Dept. S-20, HOLLYWOOD 38 
HIllside 5171 


custom 


RADIO CORPORATION OF 
RCA VICTOR 


AMERiCA 
DIVISION 


SALESMEN — KEEP OUT! 


Salesmen are a pretty un- 
happy lot when they have to 
compete for hotel rooms with 
hundreds of conventioneers. 
Sales managers in the ‘know’ 
route their salesmen out of 
cities jammed with conven- 
tions by simply consulting the 
convention schedules for each 
city. On page 139 you'll see 
many other uses for the com- 
plete directory of coming 
events. 


Woith Whiting hov... 


Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 
and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


A Study of Grocery Product 
Distribution in markets where there 
are Scripps-Howard newspapers: Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, El 
Paso, Evansville, Fort Worth, Hous- 


ton, Indianapolis, Knoxville, Mem- 
phis, New York, Pittsburgh, San 


Francisco. Scripps-Howard newspa- 
pers in the 13 cities cooperated in 
making the report, each survey repre- 
senting a good cross-section of the 
market in which the work was done. 
Chain stores and independents are in- 
cluded in proper proportion, as are the 
clerk-service type of stores and super 
markets. All brands having 10% or 
more distribution in any one market 
are listed. Those not qualifying are in 
cluded in the “Number of Additional 
Brands” tabulation shown for each 
classification. A Special Analysis is 
included, that the 296 
brands found in all 13 markets rep- 
resent only 3% of the 9,781 total 
while 7,758 brands found in only one 
or two markets represent 79% of the 
total—indicating that relatively few 
brands really have national distribu- 
tion. The study also reveals the wide 
spread between the degrees of distri- 
bution which many nationally recog- 
nized brands have attained. It throws 
a spotlight on the markets where dis- 
tribution is weak and highlights mar- 
kets where brands are strong. Write 
to Harold Riesz, Director of Pro- 
motion and Research, 230 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


revealing 


Custom-Made Records ... a 
New Sales Approach: A brochure 
prepared by RCA Victor Custom 
Record Sales, Radio Corporation of 
America, describes the many different 
types of custom record work to meet 
unusual requests and requirements— 
recordings to co-ordinate 
wide training 


country- 


sales programs; for 


“personal” contacts for sales manag- 
ers; low-cost selling by mail; sales 
messages to distributors, retailers and 
customers ; slidefilms ; sales promotion 


and special on-the-spot promotion 
stunts; transcriptions for advertising 
agencies and for educational work in 
schools, churches, private organiza 
tion, competition, channels ot dis 
nett Rosner, Advertising Manager, 
RCA Victor Custom Record Sales. 
Radio Corporation of America, 630 


Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


For Sales Management... 64 
Key Questions: Compiled by Bar- 
rington Associates, Inc., they “‘put the 
finger’ on strong and weak points in 
the selling function. They cover: 
sales goals, sales policies, products, 
prices and discounts, market. situa- 
tions, competition, channels of dis- 
tribution, sales organization, 
supervision and control, sales service, 
sales promotion and advertising, mar- 
keting research. Included among the 
questions to check: Are our sales poli- 
cies practical under today’s conditions 
and for the long pull? Are our lines 
too long or too short ? Have they kept 
pace with market requirements? Are 
we getting too large or too small 
share of our industry volume? What 
is trend? Have we over-priced ou! 
market? Is our market increasing 01 
decreasing? Is new competition de 
veloping? Direct? Indirect ? How 
gressive? How do channels of dist 
bution regard us? Do we have acces 
sive turnover of salesmen? Do o 
salesmen have adequate sales kit: 
Write to Albert Yates, Vice-Presi 
dent, Barrington Associates, Inc., 23 


Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


sales 


Four Market Reports from 
Sports Afield: Results of studi 
conducted by the Research Depart 
ment of Sports Afield with the 
sistance of National Analysts, In 
(1) General Classification Stud) 
(2) Men’s Toiletries Survey; (3 
Liquor Survey; (+) Automotive Si 
vey. Write to John Stone, Sales P1 
motion Manager, Sports A field, 40! 
Second Ave. S., Minneapolis, Min: 
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"Totc’ Sales" Take Over at Burroughs 


contin from page 27) 

; $43 -nillion nearly trebled the five 
irs ore. 

In hard-fighting business equip- 
nt dustry, Burroughs today is 
ye ‘.an holding its own. 

Be: een 1946 and 1950, inclusive, 
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lished figures show that five 
factors — Burroughs, IBM, 
| Cash Register, Remington 
ind Underwood—nearly dou- 
ieir combined annual volume, 
380 to $660 million, and more 
oubled combined annual net 
trom $33 to $66 million. 

le Burroughs sales kept pace 
he. group, its net profit grew 
s fast as the average of all of 
National Cash made the great- 


lume gain, from $77.4 to 
million. But IBM ’s $214.9 


was nearly one-third of the 
ned 1950 volume of all five. 
s net profit of $33.3 million in 
was larger than that of all four 
put together... . 


t before Burroughs could go all 
) it against competitors, it had to get 
tsown house in order. Much had to 
be done—and undone. 

The new management in 1946 au- 


thorized the accounting firm of 
Price, Waterhouse & Co. to survey 
what Burroughs had and needed in 
internal organization, policies and 
procedures. All departments were 
thrown open to the P,W men. Many 
Burroughs people worked with them 
actively. Hundreds made suggestions. 

All told, the survey took two 
years—but the management did not 
wait that long to act on some pre- 
liminary recommendations. 


Outside Viewpoint Helps 


(As one result of it, two P,W men 
who had worked on the survey went 
to work for Burroughs: Kenneth Tif- 
fany is now v-p for finance and James 
F, Lillis, comptroller, One of the 
Burroughs men assigned to assist in 
the survey—Harold F. Waite—be- 
came Burroughs’ first director of mar- 
ket research. ) 

Coleman said, ““We believed we 
were going in the right direction. 
But we wanted to be sure.” 

Lillis describes the survey as “a 
harnessing and co-ordinating job,” to 
make the most of the company’s hu- 


man and other resources. here was 
little shifting and less firing. But 
waste motion and duplication of 
functions were reduced. For instance, 
the practice of having minor execu- 
tives report to top management was 
ended. 

At least as important as the find- 
ings was the fact that after 60 years, 
Burroughs was being “aired.” How- 
ever, the survey led, among other 
things, to broadening of the comp- 
troller’s functions. 

Industrial Relations was launched 


under Schneider, and Market Re- 
search, under Waite. 
Public Relations was introduced 


in November, 1946, when Coleman 
and Britt called in Ivy Lee & T. J. 
Ross as counsel. Until then publicity 
had been largely confined to products, 
and was handled by the advertising 
department, headed by W. C. Sproull. 
Lee & Ross found that, although the 
products were well accepted, Bur- 
roughs was largely unknown. 

William A. Durbin first worked 
with Lee & Ross as account execu- 
tive on Burroughs. Then in March, 
1950, he became Burroughs’ first p-r 
director. 

Public Relations helps on stock- 
holder relations, on employe com- 
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| Packing and Crating 
is a United Science 


As an important phase of their famous 
Pre-Planned moving service, United Van Lines 
agents employ the most advanced methods of 

packing and crating household goods and office 
equipment. Their technique provides maximum 
protection with a minimum of added weight. 

United agents are fully equipped to take details of 
packing and crating off the hands and minds of busy 
executives. United movers also provide safe, clean 
storage facilities in key cities of the U.S. and Canada. 


The helpful United agent nearby 
is listed in your Classified phone book, 
or write United Van Lines, Inc.., 


St. Louis 17, Mo. Soniiged 
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United >» 


United Van Lines, Inc. 
St. Louis 17, Mo. 
Without obligation, 


as 


Helpful Book, Free! &® 


i] 
please send your | 
20-page Picture Book, ‘“‘Moving with Care | 
Everywhere’’... with helpful moving ideas. | 


NAME 


FIRM 


*. 
nited VAN LINES, « 


Moving With Care Everywhere . ... Over 400 Agents in U.S. and Canada 


ADDRESS 
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nications, with Schneider, on com- 
nunity relations, and publicity. A re- 
ent community undertaking, which 
«<cupied various Burroughs people, 
was the United Foundation’s fund- 
aising drive for all Detroit’s chari- 
ties, last October. 

Burroughs has yet to make its first 


‘ormal “opinion” survey. But the 
nanagement believes that the com- 


pany's reputation is growing. 

‘The public relations job,” Cole- 
nan told a recent meeting of p-1 
specialists, is built on ‘‘the corpora- 
tion’s responsibilty to the public. It 
embraces problems of human and so- 
al relations far beyond the goal of 
»lack ink on the profit and loss state- 
ment. We are not 
ist to make a profit. 

The p-r man, Coleman added, 
nust not “ignore the relationship be- 
‘ween what he says and the reality 
nehind it. He should, above all 
thers, be the advocate of the public 
nterest.”” 

Earlier presidents had hid in thei 
Burroughs. 

Coleman’s dozens of “outside” po- 
sitions range from deputy chairman, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
and directorships in Michigan Bell 
lelephone and Fruehauf Trailer, to 
ational executive board member of 
the Boy Scouts and member of the 
Industry Advisory Committee of The 
Advertising Council. In Detroit he is 
i director of the Greater Detroit 
Hospital Fund, president of the Em- 


in business 


ployers Association, vice-president of 
the Board of Commerce, director ot 
the Institute for Economic Education. 

Coleman believes that the enter- 
prise system, despite the bugs in it, 
represents good social value. 

But the selling of the system has 
not made the most of its qualities: 
In addition to 


turning out more 
goods and services, and producing 
more wealth for all concerned, he 


emphasizes that the system must “win 
the loyalty of the broad community.” 
Americans will judge it by “how it 
works today—not in the ads, but in 
the machine shop and at the desk.” 

E-mploye-development, he contends, 
pays off when management tackles it, 
not just on “economic grounds, but 
as a matter of conscience, recognizing 
the human aspiration for individual 
development.” 


“A Good Place to Work" 
1946 annual 


A tull page in the 
report emphasized that ‘‘for 52 years, 
in good times and bad, Burroughs 
has been known as ‘a good place to 
work.’ Jobs are steady and wages 
generally higher’ than in other near- 
by industrial plants. 

Ten percent of all Burroughs 
15,000 employes are stockholders. 

Coleman seeks the people in all 
departments for the bigger jobs of 
tomorrow. He talks with every grad- 
uate apprentice; knows sales and 
service people in the field—and their 


ecords; goes abroad annually =. yee 
people in the 17 foreign subsi e& 


Every employe, he says, is ° rT 
aged to take his problems to his spe; 


visor. Supervisors have been ->y ne 
to help them. If an employe il 
not be able to get his answe re 
Carl Schneider’s door and n are 
always open.” 

Burroughs has no organiz n 


committees and, as 
“Suggestion” system. But a 
“reporting” is done—both way 


ploy e 


“We want to know our pple’ 
problems,” Coleman explains. “‘ané 
we want them to know our »jlicies 


and problems. We tell them o:.> past 
record, present trends, future »lans, 
They now get our annual report.” 
In early 1950 Burroughs la 
the Keyboard, a bi-monthly employes 
magazine, in addition to the monthh 
Bulletin for the sales force. Acy- 
hoard’s first issue carried a message 
trom Coleman: Burroughs people are 
“Specialists in 2,200 different kinds of 
work.” But “we think of ourselves 
as members of an organization 
ot people. The organization's 


fortunes are what we make them.” 

[tf Burroughs had been patern: 
istic, as labor leaders have charge 
Boyer, Backus and Doughty had done 
_a lot of things to make the company 
‘‘a good place to work.” In 1944 the 
company introduced extra time tor 
overtime; in 1907, company-paid in- 
surance; in 1926, premium for 
shitt and paid vacations for tactory 
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Billions of Dollars per Month, Seasonally Adjusted 
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Manulacturing Sales Adjusted 
for Price Change 
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Manufacturers’ sales in January amounted to $21.5 billion (sea- 
sonally adjusted), but in terms of 1939 wholesale prices for manu- 
factured goods this would represent $9.9 billion of shipments, just 
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about double the 


1939 level. 
of the recent gains, with consumer durable goods lagging me: 
mainly because of reduced allotments for auto makers. 


Defense goods still account for =! 
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emp!es; in 1927, a recreation pro- 


grat). on the company’s own “‘farms”’ ; 
n , paid holidays. . . . To them 
che » csent management added com- 


oan’ -paid comprehensive life, acci- 
lent -ickness and hospitalization in- 
sra. -e; paid sick leave; a retirement 
olan the benefits of which “start 
che.- others leave off.” 

[’ ring the depression, when work 
at t).e machines was lacking, employes 
were kept on the job at painting and 
gvecping. Burroughs can boast that 
eve. have its doors been closed by 
trikes, lockouts or other stoppages. 

Burroughs never had a union. 

(on a fair summer weekend some 
6,000—Burroughsites and their fam- 
lies—swim and fish and loaf for free 
mn the 588-acre Burroughs Farms, 
between Detroit and Plymouth. 

Rut to union leaders even this pas- 
toral sight became an eyesore, and 
the tact that Burroughs was the larg- 
est non-unionized industrial operation 
n Michigan made it a target for 
their strongest efforts. For 10 years 
United Electrical Workers and for 
two and one-half years United Auto- 
mobile Workers, CIO, sought to 
bring Burroughs into the fold. 

last October 11, National Labor 
Relations Board held an_ election 
smong the company’s Detroit factory 
werkers. . 


Unions Seek Burroughs 


lhe management emphasizes that 
it is mot “‘‘anti-union.” But Carl 
Schneider did urge all eligible em- 
ployes to get out and vote. 

\s the election neared, the unions 
began swinging wildly. Schneider 
sent to employes’ homes a three-year- 
old leaflet by Coleman on why “Bur- 
roughs has always been a better place 
o work.” ... In a telecast on Octo- 
ber 9, UAW claimed, among other 
things, that only UAW could pro- 
vide Burroughs people with “secur- 
(By then 41% of these people 

| worked there more than 10 years 
and 16% more than 25!) The com- 
‘peny answered the charges. 

But in the thick of the fight Cole- 
in wrote to all employes: 

‘Important as the election is... 
should not change the Burroughs 
dition of warm and friendly co- 
0) eration. I want to assure you that 
ot my associates and I are as de- 
mined as ever to... make Bur- 
ighs an even better place to work.” 
Of 7,042 eligible workers on ac- 
t e duty, 6,629 or 98% voted. The 
sore: 890 for UAW; 303 for 
LEW, and 5,346 for no union! 


?art Il of the Burroughs story will appear 
r the March Ist issue. 
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home town magic 


Many a community all over America has magically 
turned up in sparkling new attire—as if someone had 
rubbed an Aladdin’s lamp and, presto, entire neigh- 
borhoods put on the “new look.” 


The genii behind this activity has usually been the 
local banker who knows that the more attractive 
and efficient one makes his place of business, the 
more “profits” will result. Wherever modernization 
is being considered—in business, home or farm or 
in school, hospital or transportation facilities — 
your good friend, the banker, is almost certain to 
represent a key factor. In fact, most banks these 
days are busy modernizing their own quarters, too. 


Bankers everywhere are imbued with a fine com- 
munity spirit, placing their resources and wise coun- 
sel at the disposal of all businessmen. They en- 
courage Main Street stores to acquire new faces and 
equipment to produce steadily-increasing business 
and attract new customers from distant areas. 


But when you consider basic facts, the banker, to be 
successful, must be well-informed on the products 
and services his customers will use. Your products or 
services, if you please ... prominently advertised 
in the bankers’ favorite magazine BANKING — 
Journal of The American Bankers Association .. . 
12 East 36 Street—New York 16, New York. 
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Service 


... ask Chicago's Grocers 


It takes a good grip on a dollar bill to stretch the 
family budget over today’s food prices. That's why 
Chicago housewives sit up and take notice when Mary 
Martensen, popular Herald-American home economist, 
comes up with another of her famous money-saving, 
kitchen-tested recipes. 


Herald-American News of Food pages are typical of 


its many outstanding home-service features presented 


each day. Attention to the economical and the work- Herald-American Retail Grocery Linage 
able in its reader-service features gets the Herald- 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


American top billing in over a half-million homes 


: P1.274,.256 
each evening. 


Such service makes sales. Mary Martensen opens 


the door to greater sales for Chicago’s retail grocers. 


In the iast five years, Chicago retail grocers have 1.116.162 


increased their advertising in the Herald-American 


by more than 574,000 lines—an increase of over 82%. 


Last year, the Herald-American carried well over 
1% million lines of grocery store advertising. In fact, 
the Herald-American produced Chicago’s largest gain 912,278 
in total food linage last year. It was also the only Chicago 


newspaper to produce a gain in food product advertising. 854.942 


If what you sell goes into the home, take a tip from 


the men who know Chicago’s housewives best— make ~ - ; 

a : 700,107 (Excludes American 
sure your advertising goes into the newspaper that 
serves them best. The Herald-American gives the Weekly & Comics) 
service, you make the sales. J | 
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MEDIA... AGENCIES... SERVICES 


NBC Offers Merchandising 
To Network Advertisers 


To step up the sales power of its 
national network advertisers, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company is set- 
ting up a merchandising mechanism 
which will be channeled through its 
owned and operated stations and its 
afhliates to the markets of the nation. 
‘The operation is being keyed to mer- 
chandise not only the network por- 
tion of NBC’s national sponsors, but 
to give an assist to their total adver- 
tising efforts. 

NBC has divided the U. S. 
A team ot 16 
men has been hired, one for each area 
and tour on the headquarters team 
in New York City. These men all 
come to the job with formidable back- 
grounds in the merchandising of tood 
or drugs or related products. 

Fred N. Dodge, director of mer- 
chandising for NBC, is heading the 
operation. Murray Heilweil and W. 
Marshall Keeling are assisting hin 


into 


12 parts—sales areas. 


pee ee 


NBC 
i 


MERCHANDISING DEP'T 


in its overall execution. During Feb- 
ruary these directors of the project 
have been, and are, meeting with 
NBC network advertisers on sales 
management, policy making levels, 
and with their agencies, to explain 
the plan and to offer network and 
station cooperation. The network’s 
advertisers are being offered, in effect, 
the opportunity to dovetail their own 
and NBC’s merchandising programs 
to the optimum benefit of the adver- 
tiser, the network, the individual sta- 
tions and the local retailer. 

NBC is offering the services of its 
16 field men to help train advertis- 
ers’ sales and distribution forces in 
selling to dealers, not the product, 
but the advertising which goes with 
the product. If the advertiser desires, 
they will help “build displays, make 
demonstration calls with salesmen, 
make presentations at sales meetings, 
and maintain close liaison with key 
wholesalers and retail groups in their 
areas.’ How much of this assistance 
can be used bv advertisers depends 


SYMBOL: Supermarket photo-mural and simulated grocery product display counter 
highlight entrance to new NBC Merchandising Dept. RCA Building, New York City. 
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CHARLES MAYER, business manager of 
The San Francisco Examiner for 22 ye 
is the newly appointed publisher, 
ceeding the late Clarence R. Lindner 


upon each NBC network radio user's 
own merchandising program and how 
well it can be dovetailed with the 
NBC Merchandising Plan. 

The plan, which was unanimous!) 
approved during the network’s 
cent convention at Boca Raton, Fila.. 
is currently being implemented by the 
16 field experts. They are visiting 
the network’s stations and helping set 
up local merchandising departments 
geared to do a local job of merchan 
dising plus. merchandising the net 
work, the products and the advertis 
ers. With guidance from the field 
men, these station merchandisers are 
expected to work for network adver- 
tisers as well as for local accounts. 
While all stations are expected to 
welcome the program, how far each 
can go into the operation depends 
upon size of station, local market 
conditions and management attitude. 


Services Plus 


Other segments of the NBC Mle: 
chandising Plan include: on-the-ai: 
merchandising permitting dealer tie 
ins for maximum local impact; point 
of-purchase material for retailers and 
available to NBC advertisers at cost 
research services (attitude surveys 
distribution checks, test stores, con 
sumer panel) ; monthly bulletins fo: 
mailing to retailers. Local station 
merchandising members, along with 
the regional field men, would call on 
distributors to sell them on displas 
ing sponsored brands and to indicate 
effective tie-ins between programs 
and point-of-purchase material. 

While it may take some time to 
educate local stations in national 
merchandising practices, NBC is aim- 
ing to do this very thing as effectivel 
and efficiently as possible. Pivotal 
point of the whole operation is to get 
local retailer cooperation tor the end 
result of fairer sales weather for na 
tional network advertisers, plus open 
throttle use ot the network's to; 
selling potential. 
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New High Water Mark in 


1952 for New Plants and 
Equipment Planned in U. S. 


Iniustry plans to spend 
money on new plants and equipment 
during 1952 than ever before. Ac- 
ord ag to the fifth annual survey ot 
ican industry’s spending plans 
st completed by McGraw-Hill 
shing Company’s Department 
‘conomics, two findings 
ge among the results. 

|. The year ahead will set a rec- 
d. Companies plan to lay out more 
or capital goods—13% more—than 
ever before in history. 

2. After 1952 investment will still 

ig. Although mobilization § ex- 
pansion will have passed its peak, 
business now intends to keep spend- 

g at a level well above pre-Korea. 
This year looks to be the high- 
water mark in what has been the 
greatest wave of expansion ever 
known in the U.S. Industry spend- 
ng —adding up to $21.2 billion 
slanned for 1952—may drop quite a 
bit in 1953. Right now the only in- 
lustries whose capital expenditures 
ie rising are those with defense con- 
or defense-supporting priori- 
ties. By the end of this year, their 
spending, too, will have passed the 
‘rest, 

But the idea that after mobiliza- 
tion capital investment will dry up, 
as it did in the 1930’s, can now be 
written off. Companies already have 
plans for greater investment in 1955 
than they made in 1950, according 
to the survey. Defense industry plans 
taper off sharply after this year. But 
in other fields plans call for well 
maintained or increased spending as 
the mobilization phase is passed. 

The survey, made in January. 
covers a representative sample of 
companies throughout industry. Firms 


more 


loom 


tracts 


WNEW Weather 
FAIR 


Racine 


NAMED CO-PUBLISHERS of the 
(Wisc.) Journal-Times, Harry R. LePoidevin 
(left) and J. Donald McMurray (right) suc- 
ceed the late Frank R. Starbuck. Mr. Mc- 
Murray is president of The Journal-Times 


Co.; Mr. LePoidevin, secretary-treasurer. 


participating, most of them large, 
account for over 600 of employment 
in the industries where capital invest- 
ment is highest—steel, autos, chemi- 
cal, petroleum, and utilities. 

‘The survey shows that manufac- 
turing industries plan an 8.5% in- 
crease in capacity during this year 
compared with last year’s 7% _ in- 
crease. By the end of this year manu- 
facturing capacity will be more than 
double the 1939 level. 

After 1952, though, industry will 
still be spending a vast amount of 
money on plant and equipment—pri- 
marily for replacement and modern- 
ization. Preliminary plans right now 
point to a total of $16.7 billion in 
capital expenditures in 1953, $15.1 
billion in 1954, and $14.1 billion in 
1955. 

The actual drop in capital spend- 
ing from 1952 to 1955 may amount 
to no more than 20% to 25%. That 
would still leave investment within 
10% to 15% of 1951, and well 
above Korea. 

By the end of 1951, U. S. manu- 
facturing industries will have added 
8.4% to capacity, if they carry 
through present plans. Coupled with 
the new plant brought in in 1951, 
this will add up to a 16% increase 


Jingles 


Medium Ballad —_—— BILL KALAND 
ROY ROSS 
p th, Til. 
FAIR, FAIR, FAIR, Thats what the weather will be 
ae 
f ; J = = 
C + zt t — {— — os — a — a — a —j 
— = 
FAIR, FAIR , FA\R . The way my love smiles ot me 


IN TUNE with the weather are WNEW's descriptive jingles exclusively sponsored 
ty Tasty Bread in a 52-week arrangement. The tunes alone—blues, calypso, jazz- 


riff, hill-billy 


etc.—give the mood. 


FEBRUARY 


iS, 952 


The words help, too, preceding weathercasts. 


during these two years of mobiliza- 
tion. In electrical manufacturing 
chemicals, and autos, capacity will be 
up almost one-fourth since the end of 
1950. In machinery, the jump wil! 
be almost one-third; in transport 
equipment, over 50%. Steel capacity 
will be up 12%, electric power 20%. 
In 1952 alone, the planned in- 
creases over capacity on December 31. 
1951, will be 12% for chemicals. 
13% for machinery, 9% for steel. 
8% for autos, 14% for electrical 
manufacturing, and 33% for trans- 
port equipment. Electric power ca- 
pacity is slated to rise 11¢¢. 
Outside defense industries, not 
much increase in capacity can be ex- 
pected, according to the report. Cap/- 
tal spending, generally, will be dow: 
from last year. Food companies wil 
spend 17% less this year than in 


1951; textile manufacturers plan a 
drop of 41%. There will also be cuts 
by apparel, furniture, and some smal! 
machinery makers. Materials short- 
reported 


be a 


ages are 
factor. 


to majo: 


HARTLEY W. BARCLAY is appointed indus- 


trial business manager of The New York Times 


Spending for new capacity will b: 
lower in the gas utilities and the com- 
munications industries, too, due t 
shortages of materials. Railroads have 
the same trouble. 

First reason for big capital spend- 
ing in the future is replacement and 
modernization. The shift from ex- 
pansion—hardly perceptible for indus- 
try as a whole in 1952—will gathe: 
momentum mobilization tapers 
off, according to the survey. 

Eight out of nine companies i: 
steel, machinery, and the auto indus- 
tries give modernization as a primar: 
reason for their 1953-55 programs. 
In foods, textiles, and other 
goods industries, it’s nine out of ten. 
Railroads and airlines, too, will con- 
centrate on modernization, although 
they expect some incidental increase 
in capacity. 

Only the chemical group will stil! 
be expanding so fast that new capac- 
itv—for both new and present prod- 


as 


++ 


SO 
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GEORGE B. PAMPEL has been elected 
a vice-president of Ben Sackheim, Inc., 
where he has been an account executive. 


ucts—will be its primary aim. 

There will be, however, a substan- 
tial amount of expansion, according 
to the survey. A majority of com- 
panies in the electrical machinery, 
auto, and transport equipment indus- 
tries are planning more capacity for 
present products. At least one-third 
of the companies in every line—ex- 
cept steel, food and textiles—have 
some plans for new products after 
mobilization. 

A substantial 
panies also plans factories to serve 
new market areas. Auto and chemical 
‘companies, especially, are in this 
‘Together, new products and 
new market areas account for a big 
part of industry’s post-mobilization 
plans tor new plants and equipment. 

The report points out that its find- 
ngs are not guaranteed. “Plenty of 
things can happen to knock industry’s 
plans for the future into a cocked 
hat. Here are the ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’ 
that businessmen stressed in replying 
to the McGraw-Hill questionnaire: 

“1. Everything depends on profits- 
atter-taxes. They'll be the source of 
funds for most capital expenditures. 
If there’s a general business slide, 
many capital spending projects would 
be dropped. ... 

“2. There may be financing prob- 
lems. The industries with the largest 
spending plans for after 1952 
will rely on the public money market 
to finance a big chunk of their pro- 
gram. 


minority of com- 


class. 


Radio Sets 105,300,000, 
In U. S., Exceed Last 
Year by over 9 Million 


A total of 105,300,000 radio sets 
in working order were counted in 
this country as of the first of the 
year, That is a ratio of one set for 
every person of voting age in the 
United States. Counters were mem- 
bers of a Joint Radio Network Com- 
mittee composed of research repre- 
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sentatives of the networks, ABC, 
CBS, MBS and NBC. 

This new estimate represents an 
increase of 9,300,000 sets, 9.7 ove 
the 96,000,000 estimated a vear ago. 

New radio households account for 
900,000 of the 12-month increase. 
Secondary and portable sets added 
4,000,000, and 4,400,000 additional 
radio-equipped cars complete the sum 
of the 9,300,000 increase. 

A breakdown of the aggregate 
estimate for 1952 puts 42,800,000 
sets in households with at least one 
radio. Secondary and portable sets in 
all radio households add up to 34,- 
OO00,000. Radio-equipped cars num- 
ber 23,500,000, and there are 5,000,- 
OOO sets in all other places. 

A new category for the 900,000 
sets in institutions, dormitories and 
barracks was instituted, with the re- 
mainder, 4,100,000, credited to all 
other places. 

The analysis reveals an estimated 
total of 76,800,000 home radio sets 
in the U. S., an average of 1.8 sets 
in each radio home, excluding cars. 

[In arriving at the total of 42,800,- 
QOO radio households, the Joint Com- 
mittee referred to the Housing Cens- 
us of 1950, which showed that 95.6% 
of U. S. homes had at least one 
radio. This ratio was applied to 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S preliminary 
estimate of 44,737,900 U. S. house- 
holds as of January 1, 1952. This 
household estimate, according to the 
Committee, is the latest available and 
is based on current Census informa- 
tion. Committee members pointed 
out, in discussing the 95.6% satura- 
tion, that local surveys in many parts 
of the country showed higher ratios, 
but that these were inadequate for 
projections for the entire nation. 

Available for the first time this 
year was the data from the 1950 
Census which enabled the Committee 
to estimate the number of sets in 
institutions, dormitories and _ bar- 
racks of the Armed Forces. The 900,- 


PROMOTIONS: Charles A. Pooler (left) is 


named vice-president in charge of market- 


ing, a newly created position at Benton & 
Bowles, Inc. He is succeeded as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of research by A. A. Whit- 
taker (right), former director of research. 


WILSON W. CONDICT is named ad- 
vertising director of St. Louis G'obe- 


Democrat where he has served 35 years. 
He succeeds G. W. Grinham, resioned. 


QOU estimate of sets in these specifi 
places constitutes a forward step in 
clarifying the location of a segment 
of the listening audience which rep- 
resents a bonus to advertisers using 
radio. Location ot the other 4,!00,- 
OOO sets estimated in other places in- 
cludes business establishments, othces 
restaurants and public places. 

In releasing the 1952 set estimates, 
the Joint Radio Network Committee 
emphasized that the figures in eachf 
category were conservative. Hugh \. 
Beville, Jr., director of plans and 
research, NBC, said that the Com-f 
mittee hopes that these estimates will 
be the accepted industry figures for 
the trade. 

Network research representativesf 
constituting the Joint Radio Network 
Committee are Don Coyle, ABC; 
Edward Reeve, CBS; Henry Poste: 
\MIBS; Hugh M. Beville, Jr... NBC. 


Flow Quarterly, New 
Companion to Flow 


Flow, the monthly magazine to! 
material handling and packaging 
methods, has been joined now by its 
new companion. publication, F/ox 
Quarterly. Flow, which is designed 
for readers who have major and con- 
tinuing material handling problems, 
will continue as a monthly. 

Flow Quarterly will extend its 
circulation into a wider variety <t 
plants to cover those whose materi:l 
handling problems are not as contin 
ous or great as those who read the 
monthly Flow. 

A rotogravure job on tabloid tor 
mat, the new Flow QOuarterly will |: 
delivered in January, April, July an {f 
October. Guiding factor for its circ) -| 
lation will be the nature of a plant s 
material handling problem, not 1s 
size or number of employes. 

Headquarters for Flow and Filo 
Quarterly continue at 1240 Ontai o 
Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Pardon Us-- 


QUR records are showing 


F-BRUARY 


In 1951 The 
PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 


ATTAINED THREE NEW 
All-Time High Advertising Records 


The Sun-Telegraph carried the greatest amount 

| of TOTAL ADVERTISING in its history. The 

* figures: 19,287,331 lines; or 61,425 columns; 
or 7,678 pages. 


of TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING in its his- 
tory (includes General Display, Automotive 
Display, Financial Display and Retail Display). 
The figures: 15,793,635 lines; or 50,298 col- 
umns; or 6,287 pages. 


9 The Sun-Telegraph carried the greatest amount 
. 


The Sun-Telegraph also carried the largest 

; volume of LOCAL RETAIL DISPLAY ADVER- 

* TISING in its history. The figures: 11,774,567 
lines; or 37,499 columns; or 4,687 pages. 


We are proud of all three records, but we are particularly proud 
that an all-time high was reached in LOCAL RETAIL DISPLAY ADVER- 
TISING, because this is the lineage placed by our home-town partners in 
progress—the local retail merchants who know the Pittsburgh field and 
the BIG pulling power of the Sun-Telegraph in this BIG buying power 
market—3 billion dollars in the Trading area alone! 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER 
Represented Nationally by Hearst Advertising Service 
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SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


Let the Bayonne Times speak for 
itselfi—send for a complimentary copy 
and see why— 


"BAYONNE CANNOT BE SOLD 
FROM THE OUTSIDE" 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
BOGNER & MARTIN 


Wanted—Food Products 


Large Midwest food company with 


national sales force is interested in 
acquiring, either by outright pur- 
chase or stock exchange basis, one 
or two good grocery product com- 
panies with national or semi-na- 
tional distribution. 


Box 2838. 


Give complete 
details, 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF SALES 
EDUCATION WANTED 


Medium-sized Corporation with extensive national 
direct sales and dealer outlets has excellent posi- 
tion open for a mature sales executive well versed 
and trained in training data and techniques, sales 
conferences, preduct information research, field 
contact and research, developing training aids and 
sales techniques. This new important position 
offers many opportunities for advancement in the 
corporation's expanding sales organization. Send 
complete resume and salary requirements. Reply 
Sales Management, Box 2836. 


MARKET RESEARCH MANAGER 
A major manufacturer industrial and commer- 
cial equipment is establishing new market re- 
search function. Applicant must be fully qual- 
ified in education and presently employed in 
similar capacity with at least five years prac- 
tical experience. Ohio location. Replies han- 
dled confidentially, so please give complete 
information in your letter. Box 2837. 


Manufacturer's 
and successful 
standing, 


Agent, with an active 
record of many years’ 
desires to add one line to 
sell to industrial customers. Has na- 
tional sales organization, headquarters 
in New York, but will consider exclu- 
sive representation for northeast sec- 
tion of the country. Box No. 2839. 


SUCCESSFUL SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER 


desiring change R Chief of Intelligence in 
Firm waarting more Sales and bettering present 
Business Prestige. 

Know how in developing contacts, the promotion 
of Profitable Sales; the 3rd wheel in keeping Sales 
and Advertising in Mesh to produce better results, 
—more than ever before. 

Have personal Sales ‘Ability and experience. 

Your reply will bring results! Box No. 2840 
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Coal by Remote Control: 
It's the Latest Vendible Item 


Low overhead, high net profit and customer convenience are its 


virtues. Automatic vending may move the track-side fuel business 


to uptown shopping centers. 


Mechanical salesmen are multiply- 
ing faster than cottontails on the 
plains of Ohio. Soup, travel insur- 
ance, hot chocolate and magazines are 
now well-established vendible items 

. but the latest mechanical vending 
operation to make its bid is coal. 

There are +5 coal vending ma- 
chines going full blast in seven states, 
coughing up bagged coal, briquets, 
charcoal and other packaged fuels 
when customers drop the proper com- 
bination of coins into a slot. Folks 
just drive out to a fuel vending sta- 
tion, back the car up to a chute, in- 
sert the change and wait for a 50- 
or 100-pound bag of coal to drop into 
the trunk. The entire operation takes 
about 60 seconds. 


More Profit per Ton 


An Indianapolis fuel dealer says he 
has seven venders at work 24 hours 
a day, and in eight months his robots 
disgorged 88,595 fifty-pound bags of 


coal, or 2,215 tons. At 2 cents a 
bag, the dealer collected $22 a ton— 
eight dollars more than of ‘home- 


delivered” per-ton price would have 


been. The merchant has figures to 
prove that automatic coal vending 


(1) reduces labor costs; (2) elimin- 
ates delivery costs; (3) accounts for 
a greater net profit for each ton of 
coal vended. 

The S & S Vending Machine Co., 
San Jose, Calif., with 35 units in 
operation, is one of the biggest manu- 
facturers of fuel vending equipment. 
To serve the needs of fuel dealers 
across the nation, this company sells 
its equipment through 24 authorized 
distributors located throughout the 
Middle West and East. 

Rather than endeavor to sell fuel 
distributors a factory-built house for 
established fuel vending — stations 
about their city, S & S supplies dis- 
tributors with a set of blueprints 
which they in turn can give to a 
local contracting firm. Result: an in- 
expensive vending station on location. 
This, says S & S, has been well re 
ceived by the more progressive fuel 
dealers who realize that their present 


Business hours: 


‘round the ciock. 


yards are not advantageously lo 
for retail selling. 


ated 
& S hopes that 


tuel vending, like ice vending, will 
move from “the tracks” into shop- 
ping areas. 

Mechanically, the units have three 


a coin mechanism, motor 
conveyor belt. When coins are 
inserted the motor clicks on to drive 
the conveyor. Conveyors are similar 
to the ice-vending type, using a rub- 
ber belt on a steel frame. A pint-size 
heating unit keeps the coin mechan- 
ism ready to fire in even sub-zero 
weather. The coin switch will mast 
cate any combination of coins trom 
a nickel to 75 cents. When the 
vevor belt is empty, the coin switch 
rejects coins. 


basic parts: 


and 


con- 


CASH 'N' CARRY: From an automatic 
fue’ vending station like this, one dealer 


vended 2,215 tons of coal in eight 
months... collected eight dollars 
more per ton than the delivered-to-the- 
customer's-door price would have netted. 


During summer months, when coal 
is off-season, dealers shift the vending 
line to charcoal—with an eye to the 
wiener-roast and steak-fry market. 

What do dealers think of the auto 
matic idea? Says a Chicago man, 
Charles Staley, manager of Fulton 
Fuel: “I’d say the machine is a goo 
thing . . . people come in mostly dur 
ing the spring, when their coal bin 
are empty, and take a bag or tw 
rather than refill their bins. Beforé 
we had the machine it often mean: 
pulling a man off something else t 
hill up bags to make the sale. Now 
the men fill bags during slack hours 
and put them in the machine.’ 

The S & S people report that 
merchant can set himself up in the 
‘cash and carry” coal business fo 


about $500. 
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Burgoyne Drug and Grocery Index ..... 33 
Agency: Venable-Brown Company, Inc. 
NO NS oo acini ens nc sieden 98-99 
Agency: The Buchen Company 
Chicago Herald-American .......... 144-145 
Agency: George F. Florey, Inc. 
Chicago Show Printing Company ...... 124 
Agency: George H. Hartman Company 
re ea 120 
Agency: John W. Shaw Advertising, Inc 
SE RI a ecicaesacieeaccqeu 4th Cov 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
rere eee 106 
Agency: The Chester C. Moreland Co. 
SN, SIREN 6. ccm cs wow opie oe prtceGie: wim 97 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
I UII: Serie soe ewger sees 85 
Agency: Kelly & Lamb 
Davenport Times-Democrat ........... a 
Agency: L. W. Ramsey Advertising Agency 
Des Moines Register & Tribune ........ 23 
Agency: The Buchen Company 
a rere W 
Agency: Livingstone Porter Hicks 
NN I ou orc cee uaa erevaiwiaiw orcs wipes 57 
Acency: W. B. Doner & Company 
I I ea os tae cnliae Oulikinyos boxe 79 
Acency: Wolfe-Jickling-Conkey, Inc. 
Gale Dorothea Mechanisms ............ 127 
Agency: Smith, Hagel & Snyder, Inc. 
Eagle Rubber Co. Inc. ........ccccces 88 
Agency: Sweeny & James, Adv. 
Ebony Publishing Company, Inc. ....... 125 
Agency: Allan Marin & Associates 
> ee ee 37 
Agency: J. M. Mathes, Inc. 
Farm & Ranch Publishing Co. .......... 12-13 
Agency: Rogers & Smith Advertising 
CUP OPOUNNNIIID ov ons 0:00 cccdiescaces 129 
é gency: Lowe Runkle Company 
a See 51 
gency: Heintz & Co., Inc. 
lo) Me re rere 2 
gency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc 
Fo ntain & Fast Food Service ......... 138 
Geseral Auto Rental Co. ............. 86 
gency: Samuel! Taubman & Company 
G=nerel Binding Corp. ............... 86 
gency: Robertson Ha Buckley 
ICME IN 5.5.5 chard ew en@ocietonia 126 


F>BRUARY 15, 


Good Housekeeping ................4- 54-55 
Agency: Young & Rubicam 

Gould, Gleiss & Benn, Inc. ............ 78 
Agency: C. Franklin Brown, Inc. 

I I ka here hi aew ceo dae be 133 
Agency: Erwin Wasey Co., Inc. 

Jam Handy Organization ........... 2nd Cov. 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc. 

ee, Ee eC re 89 
Agency: Paulson-Gerlach & Assoc., Inc. 

One SONI Go oc i cesicsctewccen 35 

PO NN priori a ena wietsceas 118-119 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 

Indianapolis Star & News ............. 9 


Agency: Sidener and Van Riper, Inc. 


International Business Machines Corp. .. 41 
Agency: Cecil & Presbrey, Inc. 


WS TI ON oe eS: Nin ede Seememes 53 

SE EI. Grivicauienéc ance wens 64s 104 
Agency: R. J. Potts, Calkins & Holden 

RintertyCiark. Gere... oc..cccsccciecesee 117 
Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 

Ladies’ Home Journal .............. 3rd Cov. 
Agency: N. W. Ayer, Inc. 

Don Lee Broadcasting System ...... 64A, 64B 
Agency: R. W. Webster Adv. 

ER I 65 Sines ve wtinns oscenees 114-115 
Agency: Young & Rubicam 

Locally Edited Gravure Magazines .... 68-69 
Agency: Zimmer-McClaskey Advertising 

Long Beach Press Telegram ........... 59 
Agency: Max W. Becker Advertising 

Los Angeles Herald-Express ........... 107 
Agency: Dan B. Miner Company 

ee eee eee er 91-92-93-94 
Agency: Smalley, Levitt & Smith 

Louisville Courier-Journal ............ 86 
Agency: Zimmer-McClaskey Advertising 

McGraw Hill Publishing Co. .......... 74-75 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers ...... 6-7 
Agency: William Esty Co., Inc. 

I oa caine a dieagnewwn sions « 134 
Agency: August Dorr Advertising 

UNE NID ion. :5 wee awe Kcncowieec 5 
Agency: Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Assoc., Inc. 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. .......... 87 


Co. 
Agency: Batten, Barton, “hordes & Gilera, Inc. 


National Business Publications ......... 90 

National Broadcasting Co. Television. . 100-101 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Co 

National Petroleum News ...........-. 47 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

I, See scot cies cce'ws 130-131 
Agency: Royal & DeGuzman 

Newark Evening News .......-...0-00. 10 

WSWROTUNETS TIGWE 6c ccccccesevievseees 46 

New Equipment Digest ............... 113 
Agency: Beaumont, Helier & Sperling, Inc. 

CI Sc kctecwesnmasdenevncewnne 38-39 
Agency: Scheidler, Beck & Werner, Inc. 

New York Journal-American ......... 1 
Agency: Kudner Agency, Inc. 

North American Van Lines ............ 128 
Agency: Applegate Advertising Agency 

Oklahoma Publishing Company ......... 77 
Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 

Omaha World-Herald ................ 78 
Agency: Allen & Reynolds, Inc. 

ID, a 5.6i5:5:6.0 6:0 paicwinwisiemdein:e-00'0% 103 
Agency: MacWilkins, Cole & Weber 

Peoria Mewanener, 186... .:06.0cc0sccree 109 


Agency: Arbingast, Becht & Associates 


Perry Graf Corporation ............-- 43 
Agency: Hamilton Advertising Agency 

Philadelphia Badge ...........++-0+-- 63 
Agency: Aitkin-Kynett Co. 

Philadeiphia Inquirer .........--.--+-- 66 
Agency: Al Paul Lefton Co. 

Pioneer Weer CO. onic. co0:0.c0056.000000 86 
Agency: Carr Liggett Advertising, Inc. 

Pittsburgh Post-Gazette ............-. 112 
Agency: Dubin Advertising, Inc. 

Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph ............. 149 
Aaency: G. Norman Burk, Inc. 

Ree. Sscersestenee saw saan ements 140 
Pot sh J. Walter Thompson Co. 

Redbook Magazine ...........-.--6: 58 
Agency: Ellington & Company, Inc. 

ee nrc 42-88-140-139 

San Diego Union & Tribune Sun ........ 80 
Agency: Barnes Chase Company 

Sioux City Journal-Tribune ............ 88 

ee er 125 
Agency: The Caples Company 

Standard Outdoor Advertising ......... 88A 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. 

DOE VOR: Wisew series eee sees a 138 

eee ee eae 60 
Agency: Abbott Kimball Co., Inc. 

SUE PII 6 5 925605666 6:6 :0:00500:0 135 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc. 

Sweet’, Catalog Service ............ 122-123 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Co. 

Tocoma News Tribune ......--+-++++:> 15 
Agency: The Condon Compony, Inc. 

Thomas Publishing Company .....----- 3 
Agency: W. N. Hudson 

Trans World Airlines .......+---++++-> 89 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Troy Record Newspapers ......---- 73 

United Von Lines, Inc. ......--++-++-- 141 
Aoency: Stanley L. Cahn Co. 

WDIA (Memphis) .........---++0+-0-> 139 
Agency: Cole & Co., Inc. 

et eee 139 
Agency: Clement T. Hanson 

WHO (Des Moines) ......-- sgeeeeeees 14 
Agency: Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency 

ene rr or 16 
Agency: The Arnold Cohan Corp. 

WSBT (South Bend) ......----eeseeee 56 
Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc. 

WSJS (Winston-Salem) ..........--+-- 17 
Agency: Bennett Advertising, Inc 

Wall Street Journal .......-.--0+-e0-> 137 
Agency: Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 

Washington Star ......-.-seeeeesee:s 20 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 

James F. Waters, Inc. .......-.++0+-s 50 
Aaency: Bruce Angus Advertising Agency 

Winston Salem Journal & Sentinel ...... 42 
Agency: Bennett Advertising, Inc. 

Women’s Bay ...cceccccccccesvsscocs 71 
Agency: Parts & Peart 

Woman's Home Companion .........- 49 
Agency: McCann-Erickson Inc. 

Worcester Telegram Gazette 45 
Aaency: C. Jerry Spaulding, Inc. 

Young & Rubicam, Inc. .........--4++> 88B 

Zippo Manufacturing Co. .........+-- 61 
Acency: Geyer, Newell & Ganger 
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“The Setatch Fad, 


earlier this Winter, | drove down 
the Atlantic seaboard to a 
where | 


point 
could pick up Cuban sta- 
tions on the car’s radio. I blush to 
admit how much Spanish I've forgot- 
ten in two short years. 


Catty Remarks Dep't: The Ame: 
ican Feline Society reports the cat 
population of the country at 21,000,- 
000, according to Curtis News- 
Briefs. 


Marshall Pickett sends a Seagram 
(j;rain ad with the headline: “How 
does a steer get that weigh?” He 
comments: “Don’t beef about the 
pun; it’s hereford all to see.” 


“You can save yourself a_ rather 
dull ten minutes by buying now be- 
tore | get started on my sales-talk.”’ 

Cartoon-caption in The Sateve post. 


Seeing them grow side by side in 
the same grove, you are almost ready 
to believe that a grapefruit is just 
an orange in the giant, economy size. 


While waiting to pick up baggage 
at the American Airlines airport- 
office, our own Phil Salisbury was 
interested to see a door connecting 
the incoming baggage-section with 
the ticket-office. The door was a 
big mirror with this lettering at the 
top: “This Is How You Look To 
Our Customers.” Both men and 
women stopped tor a second to view 
their appearance, Phil adds. 


Money doesn’t always bring hap- 
piness, says mp, the world’s smallest 
house-organ. A man with ten mil- 
lion dollars is no happier than a man 
with nine million dollars. 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


‘The advertising manager of Kasco 
Feed Mills writes to tell me of a 
slogan his agency dreamed up tor 
Kasco Complete Dog-Ration: “It’s 
dog-licious.””. Made him groan at 
first, but says it’s catching on. 


At least two readers give the back 
of their hand to the column's coined 
“‘oifting”’ John Sheldon and 
Henry Obermeyer. The — latter 
thinks, however, we might find some 
use for it as an annual query: 
“Whither are we gifting?”  Let’s 
forget the whole thing, Fellows. 


The inscrutable oriental mind ? 
asks Jim Collins, saying that Pacific 
Coast tuna people complain that Jap 
canned tuna comes in at prices they 
can’t meet, and ask for tariff-pro- 
tection. Now Jap canners suggest 
the tuna industry put on a big con- 
sumer-campaign to sell more product, 
with the Japs contributing! 


Doug Larson, syndicated colum- 
nist, sees Arthur Godfrey as Secre- 
tary of the Navy if Eisenhower is 
elected. Playing the ukulele would 
then be part of boot-training, no 


doubt. 


“TLuciter cake,” according to 
local paper, is angel cake that fell. 


Death of Dorothy Dix recalls that 
apocryphal story. <A gal wrote her: 
“Last night, I let a casual acquaint- 
ance buy me three Martinis and then 
take me for a drive in the country. 
Did I do wrong?” Dorothy’s alleged 
answer: “Don’t you remember ?” 


Add similes: ‘‘As sick as a year-end 
dividend in 1951.” 


Commercial Candor Dep't: “ 
are a tew excellent apartment: 
available by year or season; als: 
2 bad ones.’ —Classified ad in a 
paper. 


SIGN-PAINTER: A chap whi 
an apostrophe where it doesn 
long, and leaves it out where it 


Paraphrasing that old resta 
sign, it would seem that, in G 
ment, ousters R in season. 


Idle query: What does the owner 
of a drive-in theater use for money 
in Winter ? 


‘The ingredient-fad persists. Pepso- 
dent now has an “Oral Detergent.” 


I think the Cigar Institute of 
America ought to run some of its ads 
in the women’s magazines. Not with 
the idea of getting women to smoke 
cigars, but to remove the prejudice 
so many women have against their 
men doing so. 


e 
‘Tessie O’Paque thinks Ritz crack- 
ers are sponsored by the Ritz Broth- 
ers. 


Florsheim Shoe has a Burgundy 
Calf, not to be confused with a 
Purple Cow. 


doesn't make a 
. or a dipsomaniac. 


One swallow 
Capistrano . . 


RCA’s Ed _ Jones paraphrases: 
“More doctors test cigarettes than 
any other people. No other profes 
sion can make that statement.”’ 


Tinker to Evers to Chance 
Dep't: From our SF editor to ou 
LA editor to our NY editor comes 
an ad showing something novel i: 
retailing a “topcoat trade-in, 
by Schwartz Bros., of San Rafael 
‘The same source reports the pe: 
fection of a “noiseless popcorn-bag 
long needed. 

. 

E. B., of Tower City, Pa., (ne 
further identification) says histor 
will call the Truman administratio 


“The Mink Dynasty.” 


SALES MANAGEMEN? 


S ads 

with 

moke 
| 


e 


undy 
th a 


